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THE REAPPOINTMENT of Ellen S. Woodward of 
Mississippi as a member of the Social Security 
Board for the term expiring August 13, 1949, was 
approved by the Senate on July 5. Mrs. Wood- 
ward was first appointed in December 1938, to 
fill the unexpired term of Mary W. Dewson of 
New York. 


EXPENDITURES FOR public assistance and for 
earnings under Federal work programs in the 
continental United States, which have dropped 
substantially in each month but one since March 
1942, registered a decline of 5 percent in May. 
The total amount expended, $78.9 million, was 
slightly more than half the May 1942 total and 
about one-fourth the January 1934 peak. The 
number of recipients and of persons employed de- 
clined from April for all programs, and total pay- 
ments declined under all but old-age assistance 
and aid to the blind. The closing down of the 
WPA program again accounted for a large part 
of the decline in payments. 

As in each of the previous 10 months, the num- 
ber of recipients of old-age assistance declined 
less than 1 percent in May; there were 80,000 
fewer recipients of assistance than in June 1942, a 
decline of 3.6 percent. In the same period, total 
payments under the program increased in every 
month but one and in May were $3.5 million or 
7.1 percent greater than in June 1942. The 
number of families receiving aid to dependent 
children in May was the smallest since November 
1939. Continuing the downward trend which 
began in April 1942, the number decreased 2.3 
percent from April to May and 22 percent during 
the 14-month period. With some fluctuations, 
the trend of payments has also been downward, 
and in May total payments were 13 percent below 
the April 1942 level. The number of recipients 
of aid to the blind continued to decline slightly 
for the fifth consecutive month, and payments in- 
creased for the third consecutive month. In 
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comparison with May 1942, recipients had de- 
clined in number but total payments had in- 
creased. 

Less than half as many cases were receiving 
general assistance in May as in February 1942, 
when the uninterrupted monthly decline began for 
this program, and the total amount of assistance 
payments was half that of the earlier month. 
Only 5,700 persons were left on the WPA rolls 
in May,and payments dropped to about $2 million. 
Both the number employed under the NYA 
student work program and the amount of earnings 
declined from the April figures; in May the num- 
ber of students was two-fifths the number in May 
1942 and earnings were only half as much. 


UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFIT PAYMENTS dropped again 
in May, when the total amount expended—$6.4 
million—was only one-fifth that for May 1942. 
A 13-percent decrease from April in initial claims 
received in local offices indicates that June pay- 
ments may reach another record low. The 
average weekly number of claimants receiving 
benefits—119,500—was the smallest in the history 
of the program. Illinois, Maine, New Jersey, 
New York, Rhode Island, and Tennessee ac- 
counted for almost half the total number of 
beneficiaries in the country, though they have 
only one-fourth of all the covered workers. 


By THE END oF Marcu, 69.8 million social security 
accounts had been established, which represent, it 
is estimated, 65 million living account holders. 
Sixty percent of the 1.7 million accounts estab- 
lished in the first quarter of this year were for 
female applicants; a year ago only 48 percent of 
all applicants were women and girls. Women aged 
35 and over, the great majority of whom were un- 
doubtedly housewives, accounted for half the 
total increase of 441,000 from January—March 
1942. In contrast to the 76-percent rise in the 
number of female applicants, the number of males 
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for whom accounts were established was only 8 
percent above that in the first quarter of 1942. 
Most of the increase represented boys under age 
18 although the number of men 50 years and over 
also increased; in the other age groups, the num- 
bers actually declined. _ Accounts established for 
Negro applicants rose 78 percent from the first 
quarter of 1942; most of this increase represented 
applications from Negro girls and women for 
whom opportunities in covered employment are 
becoming more numerous. 

Monthly benefits of $14.2 million were in force 
at the end of May for almost 781,000 benefi- 
ciaries. Primary beneficiaries constituted 44 per- 
cent of the total number; in May 1941 they had 
represented 50 percent. Benefits in suspension 
continued to increase both absolutely and rela- 
tively and represented 11.8 percent of the total 
number in force in contrast to 7.6 percent at the 
end of May 1942. Monthly benefit payments of 
more than $12.7 million were certified during the 
month to 678,000 beneficiaries, of whom 42 
percent were primary, 14 percent supplementary, 
and 44 percent survivor beneficiaries. 


THe Feperat Securiry ApprRopRIATION Act, 
1944 (Public Law 135), approved by the President 
on July 12, makes the following appropriations 
for the work of the Social Security Board for the 
fiscal year 1943-44: $325 million for grants to 
States for old-age assistance; $65 million for aid 












to dependent children; $9 million for aid to the 
blind; $35.3 million for unemployment compensa- 
tion administration; $21.9 million for salaries and 
expenses of the Board; and $3 million for expenses 
not included in the specific items cited. 

The act specifies that none of the money appro- 
priated to the Board, or to the Children’s Bureau, 
for the purpose of making grants-in-aid to State 
agencies “‘shall be withheld from the said agencies 
of any States which have established by legislative 
enactment and have in operation a merit system 
and classification and compensation plan covering 
the selection, tenure in office, and compensation 
of their employees, because of any disapproval of 
their personnel or themanner of their selection by 
the agencies of the said States, or the rates of pay 
of said officers or employees.” 


The same act provides $20,000 from the unex- 
pended balance of the 1942-43 appropriations for 
the CCC to complete the liquidation of that 
agency as soon as possible “but in any event not 
later than June 30, 1944.’’ The authority origi- 
nally vested in the Director of the CCC for effect- 
ing the liquidation was transferred to the Federal 
Security Administrator. 

Liquidation of the NYA “as quickly as possible, 
but in any event not later than January 1, 1944,” 
has also been directed by the Congress, which 
appropriated a sum of not more than $3 million 
to cover the necessary expenses of such liquidation. 
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Economie and Social Status of Beneficiaries of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


Epna C. WENTWORTH * 


INSURANCE BENEFITS that provide a minimum 
degree of social security and that remove from as 
many individuals as possible, in the years to come, 
the necessity for dependency relief and substitute 
jnstead protection afforded as a matter of right 
were stated as objectives of old-age and survivors 
insurance by the Social Security Board and the 
Advisory Council on Social Security during con- 
gressional hearings in 1939 on amendments to the 
Social Security Act.! When the original act was 
passed in 1935, and when it was amended in 1939, 
little was known about the economic and social 
status of prospective beneficiaries of the old-age 
and survivors insurance system. Under the 1939 
amendments, the monthly benefits could not be 
large; the primary insurance benefits awarded in 
1940 could range only from a minimum of $10 to 
$41.60. The extent to which such benefits would 
provide basic protection against want was not 
known, because information was lacking as to 
whether beneficiary groups would be living alone 
or in larger family groups, what assets or addi- 
tional sources of income beneficiary groups with 
low or high family insurance benefits might have, 
and to what extent beneficiaries would draw on 
their assets to meet living expenses. 

The information gained through the adminis- 
tration of the program shed little light, if any, on 
such problems, and information about income, 
assets, and living arrangements could be obtained 
only from the beneficiaries themselves. Accord- 
ingly, a series of surveys of insurance beneficiaries 
was made by the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance in seven cities? during the 
period May 1941-July 1942. The results of the 

*Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, Analysis Division. The 
study of resources of insurance beneficiaries was initiated and developed by 
Margaret L. Stecker, formerly of the Analysis Division, who prepared the 
schedules and instructions, supervised the statistical analyses, and wrote 
the (unpublished) report, ‘‘Resources of Insurance Beneficiaries in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and Baltimore, Md., Report of a Field Study in May-July 
1941.’ Marie C. Malitsky and Franklyn McCurdy, of the Analysis Divi- 
sion, also contributed to the development of the studies. 

1U. 8. House Committee on Ways and Means, Social Security, Hearings 
Relative to the Social Security Act Amendments of 1939 (76th Cong., Ist sess.), 
pp. 5, 18-27. 


? Philadelphia, Baltimore, St. Louis, Birmingham, Memphis, Atlanta, 
Los Angeles. 
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surveys, covering 732 beneficiary families in 
Philadelphia and Baltimore combined,’ 761 in 
St. Louis, and 1,078 in Los Angeles, are summar- 
ized in this article. 


Findings of the Study 


Total resources, including benefit payments 
and other income and assets, varied considerably 
among the aged male beneficiaries included in 
the surveys, depending upon whether or not they 
were married, and, if married, whether their 
wives received supplementary benefits or there 
were children eligible for benefits. The resources 
of women entitled to insurance benefit on their 
own wage records were different from those of 
male beneficiaries in many respects. The sur- 
vivor beneficiaries in this study—widows with 
children entitled to benefits—had a pattern which 
was distinct from that of the aged beneficiaries. 

The median total income of the two groups 
of married male beneficiaries in Philadelphia and 
Baltimore combined and in St. Louis ranged 
from $636 to $697; in Los Angeles, the medians 
were $921 and $965. The nonmarried men in the 
three surveys reported a median income from 
$404 to $484; and the female primary bene- 
ficiaries in Philadelphia and Baltimore and in 
St. Louis reported $390, and in Los Angeles, $553. 
Half of the widows with entitled children had less 
than $737 in Philadelphia and Baltimore, less 
than $777 in St. Louis, and less than $1,109 in 
Los Angeles. 

The great majority of beneficiaries had income 
in addition to their insurance benefit. For many, 
the additional sources were reasonably permanent, 
such as retirement pay, private annuity, veteran’s 
pension, and income from investments; for a 
significant proportion, however, the additional 
sources were of a temporary nature, such as earn- 
ings in employment, or unemployment compensa- 


3 Data from the Philadelphia and Baltimore surveys have been combined 
to give a sample capable of more significant analyses than either survey 
would have permitted; the two cities are alike in many respects and the 
beneficiaries in each survey showed similar characteristics. 








tion. A small number of beneficiaries in Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore and in St. Louis were 
aided either by relatives or by public or private 
relief agencies. In Los Angeles, old-age assistance 
payments furnished an important source of income 
for a relatively large proportion. Only a small 
proportion in each survey appeared to have 
sources of income which could be expected to pro- 
vide life-long security. For example, slightly less 
than one-fifth of the male beneficiary groups had 
incomes of $600 or more which were derived solely 
from the old-age and survivors insurance benefit 
plus retirement pay, private annuity, veteran’s 
pension, or yield on investments or savings; for 
female primary beneficiaries and for widows with 
entitled children, the proportion was considerably 
- less. 

The majority of the beneficiaries reported assets, 
such as savings, homes, investments in real estate, 
or securities. The median net value of assets of 
the married male beneficiaries ranged from $1,603 
to $2,870 in the three studies; that of nonmarried 
men from $50 to $200; that of female primary 
beneficiaries from zero to $449; and the median 
of widows with entitled children was $320 in 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, $335 in St. Louis, 
and $1,000 in Los Angeles. Approximately one- 
half to two-thirds of the married male beneficiaries 
owned their homes; among the other groups the 
proportion was smaller. For many, the equity in 
their home and two or three hundred dollars in 
cash completed their list of assets. Life insurance 
policies, which could be borrowed against, provided 
possible sources of cash for many beneficiaries; 
the majority, however, carried policies with face 
values of not more than $2,000. 

The living arrangements of aged beneficiaries 
and of widows depended to a greater degree on 
family relationships than on the income of the 
beneficiaries, although the average income of those 
living alone was slightly higher than of those living 
with relatives. Forty-five percent of all male ben- 
eficiary groups in Philadelphia and Baltimore, 56 
percent in St. Louis, and 70 percent in Los Angeles, 
lived alone. Female primary beneficiaries lived 
with relatives more frequently than did male bene- 
ficiary groups. As would be expected, most of the 
relatives living in the households of beneficiaries 
were children of the aged couple, and, when the 
children were married, their spouses and children 
were also included in the households. Widows and 
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their entitled children found it desirable, or poggj- 
ble, to live in larger family groups more frequently 
than the aged beneficiaries. Unmarried adult 
children and parents of the widow were the rela. 
tives most frequently reported. 

Because the primary benefit is based on the ay- 
erage monthly wage during the period when the 
beneficiary was building up rights to benefits, it is 
not surprising to find that beneficiaries with high 
benefits reported more income, greater assets, and 
more life insurance than those with lower benefits, 

The income, assets, and living arrangements of 
the beneficiaries studied are representative of the 
resources, during a year beginning 1-18 months 
after entitlement in the cities surveyed. The re- 
sources will not, however, represent the economic 
and social status of the same beneficiaries a few 
years hence, because of the loss of temporary 
sources of income and the depletion of their assets, 
and because of changes in the membership in their 
families. 


Nature of Surveys 


The field work was done in May-June 1941 in 
Philadelphia, June-July 1941 in Baltimore, No- 
vember—December 1941 in St. Louis, and April- 
July 1942 in Los Angeles. Most of the data cov- 
ered a period of 12 calendar months, ending, in the 
Philadelphia study, at the date of the interview, 
and, in the three other cities, with the end of the 
month preceding the interview. Some questions 
were asked concerning the living arrangements and 
household composition of the beneficiary group 
during the 12 months before the wage earner’s 
entitlement to benefits. 

The studies were designed to ascertain the 
economic status of primary beneficiaries—both 
men and women—and of widows with entitled 
children, and the persons included were selected 
to represent proportionately these types of bene- 
ficiary groups. The universe from which each 
sample was drawn comprised all beneficiaries to 
whom monthly benefits were awarded during a 
specified period of time and who were living in 
the particular city at the beginning of the year 
covered by the survey. For Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, the universe comprised beneficiaries to 
whom monthly benefits were awarded in the first 
half of 1940; for St. Louis it covered the calendar 
year 1940; and for Los Angeles, 1940 and January 
1941. In all the studies, additional entitlements 
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onthesame wage records which occurred prior to 
the beginning of the survey year were taken into 
consideration in classifying the beneficiaries ac- 
cording to marital and benefit status. The 
universe included 1,597 beneficiary groups in 
Philadelphia, 671 in Baltimore, 1,641 in St. Louis, 
and 2,686 in Los Angeles. 

Beneficiaries were classified according to family 
types in both the universe and sample, depending 
on their family composition. The persons in the 
family taken into consideration in determining the 
type of claim are referred to as the beneficiary 
group. This group includes husband and wife, and 
unmarried children under age 18 who were either 
beneficiaries or potential beneficiaries. 

Male primary beneficiaries—the largest group 
who became entitled to monthly benefits in each 
city—were divided into six types, of which four 
were included in the surveys: 


1. Nonmarried men; no other beneficiary or 

potential beneficiary on the wage record; 

. Married men whose wives were entitled; 

no other beneficiary or potential bene- 
ficiary on the wage record; 

3. Married men whose wives were not en- 
titled; no other beneficiary or potential 
beneficiary on the wage record; 

4. Married men whose wives were not en- 
titled but who had one or more children 
under age 18 who were, or could have 
been, entitled. 


to 


The types excluded were: man with no wife but 
with entitled child, and man with entitled wife and 
entitled child. These two types totaled 10 male 
beneficiaries in Philadelphia and Baltimore, 1 in 
St. Louis, and 6 in Los Angeles. 

In groups 1 and 3, only the primary insurance 
benefit is paid. In groups 2 and 4, there is an 
additional benefit in each family equal to half the 
primary benefit for each additional entitlement, up 
to a maximum of twice the primary benefit. 

Entitlements of female primary beneficiaries are 
based solely on their own wage records, whether 
they are married or not. Their husbands are not 
entitled to benefits based on the wife’s wage record; 
children under age 18 may be entitled, but there 
were no claims in any of the cities on which chil- 
dren were entitled on the basis of their mothers’ 
wage records. 

Although there are six types of survivor claims, 
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only three types were included in the surveys, and 
only the following two are discussed in this article: 


1. Entitled widows with entitled children; 
2. Nonentitled widows with entitled children. 


These two types accounted for 84 percent of all 
survivor claims in the universe in Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, 78 percent in St. Louis, and 75 percent 
in Los Angeles. Widows aged 65 or over were in- 
cluded in the surveys but omitted from this 
analysis because of the small number involved—18 
in Philadelphia and Baltimore, 43 in St. Louis, and 
69 in Los Angeles. The other types excluded from 
the survey were: entitled child survivor of male 
wage earner when there is no widow; entitled child 
survivor of female wage earner; entitled aged 
parents of male wage earner. The exciuded types 
totaled 33 groups in Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
42 in St. Louis, and 87 in Los Angeles. 

A widow is entitled to a survivor benefit amount- 
ing to three-fourths of the primary benefit based 
on the average monthly wage of the insured worker 
at the time of his death. At least nine-tenths of 
the widows with an entitled child were entitled to 
benefits, but a few had never claimed them because 
they had jobs in covered employment, or because 
four or more children in the family absorbed the 
maximum benefit allowable with respect to one 
wage record, or because—for some other reason— 
they did not meet the requirements for entitlement. 

The sample was stratified according to the pri- 
mary. benefit amount and type of claim. The 
benefit amount indicates the relative economic sta- 
tus of beneficiaries during their working years, 
because the benefit is based on a worker’s average 
monthly wage prior to his entitlement or death. 
All beneficiaries selected for an interview, had 
received at least one benefit payment prior to the 
survey year, and at least one individualin the family 
had been entitled on the wage record during the 
entire year. The surveys did not include widows 
disqualified for benefits because of remarriage; 
the few widows who had remarried were omitted 
from the sample in order to keep family composi- 
tion uniform in the analysis. 

The St. Louis sample was controlled by month 
of entitlement, to eliminate the backlog of entitle- 
ments in January 1940. Because a larger propor- 
tion of January 1940 entitlements than of entitle- 
ments in subsequent months in 1940 were made to 
wage earners 65 years of age, this control resulted 
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in a smaller proportion of primary beneficiaries 
aged 65 at entitlement in the St. Louis survey than 
in the others, a factor to be considered in making 
age comparisons among the surveys. It also 
affects somewhat the number of months elapsing 
between covered employment and entitlement, the 
average monthly wage, and average primary and 
family insurance benefit. 

The proportion of beneficiaries in the universe 
that was included in the sample in each survey 
was as follows: 

















Philadel- 
Type of beneficiary phia and | St. Louis |Los Angeies 
Baltimore 
Male primary beneficiary__.____..___- 31.5 47.7 41.3 
Female primary beneficiary... ______- 33.8 47.6 41.7 
Widow, child entitled_.........._.__- 41.1 61.7 44.1 
| 





The beneficiaries were visited in their homes by 
trained personnel of the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance. One of the beneficiaries 
always participated in the interview, and other 
members of the family who were obviously in 
receipt of income from some source were frequently 
questioned. To determine the extent to which 
relatives provided security for beneficiaries with 
whom they lived, all persons in the household were 
included in the study, providing a single house- 
keeping establishment was maintained jointly.‘ 

Information was obtained concerning the living 
arrangements of the beneficiary group and the re- 
lationship to the primary beneficiary or deceased 
wage earner of all persons in the beneficiary’s fam- 
ily ; the cash and noncash income of the beneficiary 
and the income of each member of bis family, with 
reference to its source; the beneficiary-owned as- 
sets and debts, and the amount of assets used or 
of debts incurred for living expenses during the 
year; and the reason for the beneficiary’s retire- 
ment, the present state of his health, and the 
nature of his employment if he had returned to 
work during the year studied. 

Insuranee benefit payments and certain identi- 





4 Relatives were included if rent and operating expenses were shared and 
when meals were prepared ifcommon cooking facilities were used. The finan- 
cial arrangements varied from that of relatives who paid board and room on a 
commercial basis to that of a complete pooling of resources. Thus, ifason and 
daughter-in-law occupied one bedroom in the home of an aged couple receiv- 
ing insurance benefits, they were included in the study even though they ate 
their meals at a restaurant or prepared them in the common kitchen and ate 
separately from their parents. If, on the other hand, ason and daughter-in- 
law occupied rooms which were considered a housekeeping unit in themselves 
and could be designated as an apartment or flat, the couple was not included 
in the beneficiary’s family. 
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Table 1.—Age at entitlement: Percentage distribution 





of primary beneficiaries by age at entitlement, four 
cities 
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Male primary benefi- | Female primary benef. 
i ciary 





























clary 
nai 
Age at entitlement Phila- Phila- 
— St. Los — St la 
Balti- Louis |Anaeten Balti- Louis | Angeles 
more | more 
Total number... .... | 508 | 550 | 758 95 | 91 186 
Total percent.......| 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0| 100.9 
| } a 
65__.- | 55.5 30.9 | 43.7| 86.9| 37.4 47.3 
Sees 13.6} 18.0] 19.5] 15.8] 197] a6 
6.9| 89 9.9; 6.3 9.9 124 
68__ cat ia 7.1 51} 21 9.9 54 
69. _. = % 5.1 ie > 6.6 4.8 
ae | 28] 69| 5.0} 42|) 44 16 
71 and over |} 1446) 212) 132) 126) 12.1 5.9 
Average age at entitle- 
ment_.... o7.1| 68.3 | 67.1 | 66.7) 67.8) 68.4 
| | 








fying data were obtained from each beneficiary’s 
claim record in the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance. Whenever possible, facts ob- 
tained from the families were verified from official 
sources. For example, the amount of wages in 
covered employment reported for each employed 
member of the family was checked with the wage 
records in the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance, and the amount of income derived 
from unemployment compensation or public aid 
was obtained from the respective agencies. 


Entitlement of Primary Beneficiaries 


Primary beneficiaries include persons aged 65 or 
over who have voluntarily withdrawn from the 
labor market, those who have lost their jobs and 
are seeking employment, and those too ill to work. 
Thus, the benefits are, for some individuals, a 
pension or retirement pay; for others, who work 
whenever they can find jobs which they can fill, 
the benefits are more comparable to unemploy- 
ment or sickness benefits. 

Age at entitlement.—The distribution of primary 
beneficiaries by age at entitlement was influenced 
by the provisions of the 1939 amendments which 
affected the operation of the act in 1940. For 
persons who became entitled in the first half of that 
year, 6 quarters of covered employment were re- 
quired for eligibility; for entitlement in the second 
half, 6 or 7 quarters. Beneficiaries aged 65 or 
66° at entitlement in 1940 could have obtained 

5 Persons who were 66 and 68 years of age at entitlement and whose 67th 


and 69th birthdays fell in 1940, after the date of entitlement, earned quarters 
of coverage in the same period as persons 67 and 69 years of age at entitlement. 
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their quarters of coverage during the entire period 
from January 1, 1937, to the date of their entitle- 
ment. Those aged 67 or 68° could have earned 
quarters of coverage between January 1, 1937, 
and the time they attained age 65, and also (under 
the amended act) after January 1, 1939; and those 
who were 69 years or older at entitlement could 
have acquired quarters of coverage only under the 
amended act, i. e., after January 1, 1939. Thus, 
the period of time in which the required quarters of 
coverage could be obtained decreased as age at 
entitlement increased, and this fact undoubtedly 
affected adversely the number of older workers 
who could qualify for benefits in 1940. 

Most of the primary beneficiaries, both male and 
female, were 65 and 66 years of age at entitlement 
(table 1). The average age for the men was 67.1 
years in Philadelphia and Baltimore, and also in 
Los Angeles, and 68.3 years in St. Louis. The 
differences were due, to some extent, to the degree 
to which the January 1940 backlog of entitle- 
ments was included in the samples. Married men 


with nonentitled wives had a somewhat lower 
average age at entitlement than married men with. 
entitled wives. Nonmarried men were between 
these two groups in average age.’ 

Employment at entitlement.—A substantial num- 
ber of the male primary beneficiaries (47 percent 
in Philadelphia and Baltimore, 64 percent in St. 
Louis, and 51 percent in Los Angeles) worked in 
covered employment at the time they became 
entitled to monthly benefits. About 2 percent 
were employed in noncovered employment or were 
self-employed. The rest were unemployed, but 
only a small proportion (6-13 percent) were unem- 
ployed more than a year preceding their entitle- 
ment. 

Because of the provisions in the law, the extent 
of possible unemployment between the last 
covered employment and entitlement depended 
upon the beneficiary’s age at entitlement. Those 


¢ In the discussion of the data obtained from the beneficiaries, married men 
with entitled children have been omitted because of the small numberof 
beneficiary groups included in the samples. This type has been included in 
the summary of male primary beneficiary groups. 


Table 2.—Reasons for termination of covered employment: Percentage distribution of primary beneficiaries by 
reason for termination of covered employment prior to entitlement, by age at entitlement, four cities 


































































































Male primary beneficiary Female primary beneficiary 
| | Reason for termination of covered employ- Reason for termination of covered employment 
| ment prior to entitlement prior to entitlement 
Age at entitlement = | Total | Quit job | Lost job a | Total Quit job Lost job 
ber percent = ber |percent 
| Other | Retired Other Other Retired| Other 
per- y com- per- y com- 
| Total |Health) Pre) | Total! com. | pany Total | Health| Po, | Total | com. | pany 
reasons pany ' | reasons} reasons pany ' | reasons 
Philadelphia and Baltimore 
Total 508 | 100.0} 39.8] 355| 43| 60.2) 167] 435] 95| 100.0) 4.0] 358] 42/ G0] 126] 47.4 
_,.... 282 | 100.0} 383| 340| 43 | @u.7| 17.4| 443 54 | 100.0} 426] 389| 37| 57.4] 5&6] &L8 
a. ARE APTS 69 | 100.0} 348] 31.9] 29] 65.2 2.9} 62.3 15] () (2) () () @ ‘Aisa @) 
SE RE ee 53 | 100.0 | 37.7] 32.0 5.7 | 62.3 11.3 51.0 8 (2) (2) OP Bdncsses wy Me oneal. 8 
69 and over Bis 104} 100.0} 48.1) 43.3] 48 | 51.9} 26.9] 25.0 18} () (2) oe Restenger (2) @) 
St. Louis 
Total.................| 880 | 100.0 | 46.4] 35.9 | 10.5 | 52.6 | o1| 4465 91 | 100.0) 65.9) 450) 2.9] 341) 55) M6 
@5........................| 170] 100.0| 41.2] 228] 124] 588| 59] 529 | @) (?) (2) () @ An ( 
66... we ae 99 | 100.0] 444] 31.3] 13.1] 55.6 3.0 52.6 18 (2) () (2) (2) (?) ® 
67-68 Tae 88 | 100.0] 523] 420] 10.3] 47.7 5.7 | 42.0 18} (2) (2) (2) (2) @ tow 
69 and over...... | 193 | 100.0] 40.2] 41.4) 7.8] 50.8 16.6 | 34.2 2); @ (?) (?) (?) @® @) 
| — = 
Los Angeles 
i Ts ee SE, se l l l 
Total _wu.-.---| 758 | 100.0} 441] 31.0] 13.1 | 55.9 8.4 47.5 186 | 100.0] 51.6] 37.6 14.0} 48.4 2.7 45.7 
65_. ~ 931 | 100.0| 30.6| 263| 133| 6o4| 1.8] 486 8 | 100.0} 466] 352] 1.4] 534] 45| 4&9 
66 bie ice baa 148 | 100.0 | 29.2] 29.1 10.1 60.8 6.1 54.7 42 (?) (2) (2) () Oe? ': Ricecas (@) 
67-68 -ane-ee| 114] 100.0] 57.0] 37.7] 19.3] 43.0 3.5 39.5 33 (?) () 4 @) ee ae (®) 
69 and over itn 165 | 100.0 | 48.5] 37.6] 10.9| 51.5 7.3 44.2 23) @) (?) 2) (?) (?) () @) 






































! Retired with retirement pay. Some beneficiaries who quit their jobs 
because of their health also received retirement pay. 
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2 Not computed because base is too small. 
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65 and 66 years of age at entitlement could have 
had approximately 2 years of unemployment 
between their termination of covered employment 
and entitlement in 1940 and still have obtained 
the required number of quarters of coverage, but 
those aged 69 or over needed almost continuous 
employment after January 1, 1939, to qualify for 
benefits. The average number of months elapsing 
between termination of last covered employment 
and entitlement, for male and female primary 
beneficiaries of different ages at entitlement, was 
as follows: 

















| Philadel- 
Age at entitlement phia and | St. Louis |Los Angeles 
| Baltimore 
| = 
Male primary beneficiary, total _____-- 4.2 2.4 3.3 
OO al ear ae | 5.8 5.2 4.8 
| SSeS ae 5.8 3.1 4.3 
£2 oe 1.3 1.0 1.6 
Sa ‘7 3 .6 
Da ld 
Female primary beneficiary, total 4.6 3.8 4.6 
SEMEL SRS ae a in eo 7.0 6.3 7.0 
(Rae SEALS Die REA EY aa pee 3.6 6.3 4.0 
SE RE Sey a ea UE ees 1.3 1.7 
RES Sf reer .4 











Reasons for termination of covered employment.— 
The reasons beneficiaries gave for leaving covered 
employment were varied, but in general they fell 
into two main groups, depending on whether the 
termination was initiated by the beneficiary or by 
his employer (table 2). Termination initiated by 
the beneficiary was divided into two categories— 
health and other personal reasons. Retirement 
initiated by the employer was also subdivided into 
two categories—laid off with retirement pay and 
laid off for other company reasons. The expla- 
nations for retirement given by the beneficiaries 
were purely subjective; no attempts were made to 
check them with employers. In some cases, un- 
doubtedly, the beneficiaries may have misunder- 
stood, or refused to acknowledge, the real causes 
for their retirement. 

Health as a reason for quitting work varied from 
old age and chronic illnesses—such as heart dis- 
ease, arthritis, and failing vision—to acute ill- 
nesses, such as pneumonia and cancer. If age 
was the only factor involved, the reason was 
classified under health or other company reasons, 
depending on whether the worker resigned because 
he considered himself too old to work, or whether 
he was laid off by the employer because he had 
reached the retirement age of the company or 











Table 3.—Employment status: Percentage distribution 
of beneficiary groups by employment status of bene. 
ficiary during survey year, four cities 
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Percent of primary beneficiaries ang 





















































P | widows 
sS } 
is | 
8 ‘ Employed Unemployed 
($2 
Type of beneficiary group \- 3 . tae 
my Be fei 
| wy z FE et 
rl a } me 3 = = 5 33 
Bl 2/Slsis ei 
2 |e |e | me | & & eas 
| Philadelphia and Baltimore 
a ) 
rimary beneficiary ____| 508) 10.0 25.4| 3.3) 22.1 74. ‘ 14.0 60.6 
— e primary beneficiary 95] 100.0} 20.0) 2.1) 17.9 11. 6) 68.4 
Widow, child entitled... | 129) 100.0) 27.9) 9. 3 18.6 72.1 5.4) | 66.7 
} | 
St. Louis 
spans 
Male primary beneficiary._..| 550, 100.0) 37.6, 4.4) 33.2) 62. ‘ 12.7) 49.7 
Female primary beneficiary..| 91/ 100.0) 30.8; 1.1) 29.7) 69.2) 11.0) 58.2 
Widow, child entitled __...._- | 120) 100.0) 47.5) 11.7) 35.8) 52. 5 5.0) 47.5 
a | | 
| 
Los Angeles 
}—_—} —___ 
Male primary beneficiary - | 758} 100. 0) 38.1) 7.5) 30. al 61.9) 9.9) 52.0 
Female primary beneficiary._| 186] 100 0} 33.3) 5.4) 27.9) 66.7) 5.9) 60.8 
Widow, child entitled ____- der 134 — 56.0) 16.4 a 44.0, 2.2 418 
| 











because the employer considered him too old for 
the job. Such reasons as “needed a rest,’’ “felt 
tired,’’ or ‘‘considered the work too hard’’ were 
also included under health. 

Of those who gave other personal reasons, a few 
left their jobs in order to draw insurance benefits. 
Others reported that they left to care for a sick 
member of the family; because of disagreement 
with their bosses, friction with other workers, or 
a strike; to accept noncovered employment; or to 
file for benefits when work was slack. Relatively 
few men or women gave reasons such as these. 

When the termination was initiated by the em- 
ployer, the reasons most frequently given by both 
men and women were: ‘“‘laid off because of age,” 
“retired by employer,’’ ‘employer thought me too 
old,” “reached retirement age of company,” and 
so forth. In many cases, the health of the worker 
may have been responsible for the employer’s 
decision to release him, although the beneficiary 
may have considered himself able to work. In 
some cases, workers were laid off because of slack 
work or technological changes; in others, the firm 
went out of business or was reorganized or merged 
with another firm, and the aged workers were not 
kept on by the new employers. 

More than half the men were laid off by hele 
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employers, although many in this group would 
have preferred to continue working. The relative 
number of women who were laid off from their 
work varied considerably between the three sur- 
veys. Only a small percentage of the men (8-17 
percent) and an even smaller percentage of the 
women (3-13 percent) were retired on company 
pension. The proportion of beneficiaries report- 
ing involuntary termination of employment with 
retirement pay is less than the proportion receiv- 
ing retirement pay, as those who quit because of 
poor health and who received retirement pay were 
classified as quitting because of their health. 

Reemployment after entitlement—Employment 
of primary beneficiaries after entitlement depended 
on whether they were able to work and wished to 
do so, and whether they could find employment. 
The proportion who considered themselves able 
to work at the time of the interview was as 
follows: 











Phila- 

Beneficiary's o—- to his ability = St. Louis |Los Angeles 

| Baltimore 
-™ SS eee 
Male primary beneficiary, total 100.0 100.0 | 100. 0 
SRR corte: I a ‘ eects 
Able to work, unqualified 34. 6 36.7 | 40. 2 
Able to work, qualified 10.4 22.9 | 19.0 
Unable to work__. | 55. 0 40.4 40.8 
Female primary beneficiary, total- 100.0} 100. 0 | ~ 100.0 
| Xt SMa test SEEM Ne et 
Able to work, unqualified 26.3 | 19.8 | 30. 6 
Able to work, qualifie 6.3 26.4 | 13.4 
Unable to work_.____. 67.4 53.8 | 56.0 





‘If a beneficiary specified “light work,’’ “part-time work,”’ etc., because 
of his physical condition, he has been classified as ‘‘able to work, qualified.” 


From one-fourth to two-fifths of the male pri- 
mary beneficiaries were employed during the 
survey year (table 3), but most of them worked 
only part-time, i. e., they had full-time jobs for 
part of the year or part-time jobs for part or all 
of the year. Employment was classified as full- 
time if the beneficiary worked at least 35 hours a 
week, 11 months of the year. In each survey, 
more of the male primary beneficiaries were 
working in covered employment (16-24 percent) 
than in noncovered employment (10-20 percent). 
Many of the women primary beneficiaries were 
working in their homes, keeping boarders and 
roomers. Only 13 of the 372 women in all three 
surveys reported full-time employment during 
the year. 

Obviously, employmen. is closely associated 
with health and age; 44-60 percent of the male 
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primary beneficiaries in the three surveys who 
signified their ability to work were employed 
during the survey year, in contrast to 13-15 
percent of those who stated their health was too 
poor for them to work. From 26 to 51 percent 
of the men aged 65 at entitlement, but only 10-29 
percent of those 69 years and over, had jobs during 
the survey year. 

Health and age also determined the extent of 
employment; the proportion of men reporting 
full-time work was greatest for those 65 years of 
age (5-9 percent) and for those indicating their 
ability to hold a job (6-15 percent), and least 
for men 69 years and over and for those who felt 
they were unable to hold a job (1-2 percent for 
each group). Relatively fewer men with entitled 
wives (21-32 percent) than men with nonentitled 
wives (27-46 percent) reported either full or 
part-time employment during the year. The 
men with entitled wives were, on the average, 
several years older than the men with non- 
entitled wives; only 30-39 percent of the former 
group reported unqualifiedly their ability to hold 
a job, in contrast to 35-47 percent of the men with 
nonentitled wives. Moreover, the necessity of 
working was greater for men with nonentitled 
wives than for men with entitled wives, as fewer 
of the former group had adequate incomes which 
were derived entirely from permanent sources. 

Four-fifths or more of both men and women who 
had no employment during tke survey year made 
no effort to get work. Here again the health and 
age of the beneficiary were undoubtedly factors. 
Of the men who were able to hold a job and were 
unemployed, 35-43 percent tried to get work, but 
only 2—5 percent of those who reported themselves 
unable to work and unemployed looked for jobs. 
Between 18 and 26 percent of the men aged 65 who 
were unemployed the entire year, but only 9-14 
percent of those 69 years or over, reported attempts 
to find work. 

Six months elapsed between the surveys in 
Philadelphia and Baltimore and the St. Louis 
survey, and a year between the Philadelphia and 
Baltimore and the Los Angeles surveys. During 
this time, Pearl Harbor was attacked and war 
industries were greatly expanded. The increase 
in employment opportunities is reflected in the 
higher proportion of both primary beneficiaries 
and widows with entitled children who reported 
employment in St. Louis as compared with Phila- 
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delphia and Baltimore, and in Los Angeles as 
compared with St. Louis. The greatest increase 
in employment occurred among the widows, of 
whom 28 percent reported employment in Phila- 


Table 4.—Living arrangement: Percentage distribution 
of specified types of beneficiary groups' by type of 
living arrangement at end of the survey year, four 
cities 
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Philadelphia and Baltimore 





Total number... 1508 | 163 | 163 | 179 | 95 | 199 


-|100. 0 100. 0|100. 0|100. 0,100. 0,100.0 
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Living alone, total...._____._____ 45.1) 41.8) 48.4) 45.2) 34.7) 35.6 
Keeping house, total......._______ | 35.5) 9.7) 48.4) 45.2! 22.0) 34.0 
NS | 22. 7| 5.8) 34.9) 26.3) 9.5) 11.5 
Home rented___._._._._.______- 12. 8| 3.9} 13.5) 18.9] 12.5) 22.5 
Se ne ant boarding sina CC 2 el 11.6) 1.6 
ee ' as Cae eo ee 
Living with others, total__ 54.9} 58.2) 51.6] 54.8) 65.3) 64.4 
Relatives living with beneficiary | grou D, 
RI AR id oli an ae ‘ | 42.3) 32.1) 41.8) 50.3) 38.0) 44.3 
Home owned by beneficiary group. 30. 3) 24.3) 30.7} 35.2) 25.2) 28.8 
Home rented by beneficiary group _- | 12.0) 7.8} 11.1) 15.1) 12.8) 15.5 
Rooming and boarding.________ RGR RES Soaks Ja See 
Beneficiary group living with relatives wy = 9.8) 4.5) 27.3) 20.1 
St. Louis 
eo EE ae |1660 | 160 | 180 197 | 91) 120 
a |100. 0 100. 0) 100. 0 100. 0} 100. 0) 100. 0 
Living alone, total..................___. | 55. 5| 64.6! 57.2) 57.9) 39.5) 43.3 
Keeping house, total _- doetnbin’ 45.5) 20.6) 56.6) 56.4) 30.7] 42.5 
Home owned........_............- --| 21.8} 3.2) 30.0) 30.5! 3.3) 15.0 
SRR | 23.7) 17.4) 26.6) 25.9) 27.4] 27.5 
Rooming and boarding Mabie baccinsind | 9.8 33.3] 6 1.85) 55 8 
oT Se I aa a ae Eee Rey cet 1, 
Living with others, total......._..____. -| 44.5) 45.4) 42.8) 42.1) 60.5! 56.7 
—_ living with beneficiary group, | 
EE SS EERE 6 ~fat Caa ee ee 32.0) 20.1) 31.7) 37.0) 31.9) 41.7 
Da geen by beneficiary group__.__| 20.9) 14.1} 22.2) 20.8) 6.6) 19.2 
Home rerted by beneficiary group___| 11.1| 6.0) 9.5) 16.2) 25.3) 22.5 
Rooming and (iia i Metin Rip hos Lene aad 
Beneficiary group living with relatives. | 12.5 25.3) 11.1) 5.1) 28.6) 15.0 
| | | 
Los Angeles 
Total number_._.....________ 1758 | 20s | | 216 | 323 186 | 134 
eae 100. 0 100. 0' 100. 0/100. 0/100. 0/100 0 
Qn gone | 
Living alone, total._............______. -| 69.9) 69.5! 75.9] 66.9] 71.0) 54.5 
Keeping house, total.........- === .-| 61.2) 38.9) 75.0) 66.3! 60.8) 51.6 
SSSR | 33.4) 9.3) 47.8] 38.4) 20.4] 28.5 
memmegemied............._..._- .-| 27.8) 29.6} 27.2) 27.9] 40.4) 23.1 
eee ans Denoting wcnscgeccces} BERG .& .4 28 29 
All others__ aes ne . eo: ee pas ae 
Living with others, total_. 30.1) 30.5) 24.1) 33.1) 29.0) 45.5 
Relatives living with beneficiary group, 

Sh ul Re a : 22.4) 15.7) 19.4) 27.5) 16.1) 35.6 
Home owned by beneficiary group 14.9) 11.4) 14.7) 16.7] 3.8] 18.5 
Home rented by beneficiary group....|_ 7.4) 3.9) 4.7| 10.8) 12.3) 16.5 
Rooming and boarding _- eee y S. Eee Se Te 

Beneficiary group living with relatives _| 7.7, 14.8) 4.7) 5.6} 12.9) 10.5 
| | 














delphia and Baltimore, 48 percent in St. Louis, 
and 56 percent in Los Angeles. 


Living Arrangements and Family Composition 


The living arrangements of beneficiary groups 
living alone as a group and living with others are 
given in table 4. A beneficiary, or beneficiary 
group, living alone was considered to be keeping 
house if cooking facilities were available and used, 
Thus, a nonmarried man living in a furnished 
room who did his own cooking was classified as 
keeping house in a rented home. Relatives in the 
family were considered to be living with the 
beneficiary or beneficiary group whenever title 
to the house was in the name of a beneficiary or, 


Table 5.—Relationship of other household members; 
Percentage distribution of specified types of bene. 
ficiary groups' by relationship? of other household 


members, four cities 









































| Male primary bene- 
ficiary Fe 
Relationship 2? of other household | l = oa 
members | Mar- ~~ mary| child 
Non- | ried, wife bene-| enti- 
Total | mar- | wife not fici- | tled 
| ried | enti- enti-| ®Y 
| tlea | nth 
| tled 
| 
| Philadelphia and Baltimore 
l l RR l 
Se Cree ae ___..}100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 100.0 
No other members of household __.| 45.1 | 41.8 | 48.4 | 45.2 | 34.7) 35.6 
Married children, grandchildren, | 
and/or great grandchildren. | 13.4 | 183/160) 78/179) 47 
Nonmarried children age 18 an 
—,.... r - —<—o 14.4 =; a 11.6 | se 
Parents and grandparents... _.__.- 4 | — ° aa 
Brothers and sisters__. . 5.7 | 11.1 3.7) 3.4 24.2 6.2 
All others | 13.2) 144) 86 16.2 | 11.6 14.0 
} 
St. Louis 
| | 
Total. {100.0 |100.0 |100.0 cowd asad 0 |100.. 0 | 100.0 
No other members of ee . | 55.5 rm 6 57.2 | 57.9 ! 39. 5 43.3 
Married children, grandchildren, | | 
and/or great entice ‘ | . 20.7; 12.8) 9.6 14.3 8 
Nonmarried children age 18 and | 
ove. a | 21.6 1.3 | 244 m4) 14.8 | 26.7 
Parents and grandparents - | 0B fecsen-Jeeess. , 
Brothers and sisters._._. .__. } 2.9 “a7 |. one] 30 22.0 6.7 
All others : ‘ 6.0} 67) 5.6 6.6} 9.9) 10.0 
Los Angeles 
saad ry Re 
, are ce {200.6 [168.0 [160-0 [168.0 [ESO 100.0 


No other members of household | 69. | | 69. 5 75. 9 | 66.9 | | 71.0) 54,5 


Married children, grandchildren, 


and/or great grandchildren 5 | 110.3| 46) 56 | 48) 29 
Nonmarried children age 18 and | | 

Se Se eae | 14.5 7.9|} 13.5 | 185] 7.5 18,7 
Parents and grandparents..........| .8 |---- 1.9 |.. 10.4 
Brothers and sisters................| 3.2] 44] 28| 25/113 1.5 
0 ES | 5.1 | 7.9) 32) 46) 54) 12,7 





1 The groups of married male primary beneficiaries, with child entitled, 
were too small for foe eng of percentage distributions. These groups, 
numbering 13 in Philadelphia and Baltimore, 23 in St. Louis, and 16 in Los 
Angeles, are included in the totals. 
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1 The groups of married male primary beneficiaries, with child entitled, 
were too small for computation of percentage distributions. 

2 Relationship to primary beneficiary or, in survivor claims, to deceased 
wage earner. Groups are mutually exclusive. 
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when the house was rented, if the housekeeping 
funds were handled by the mother or father and 
that person made the major decisions concerning 
household expenditures. If the house was owned 
by one of the relatives, or the funds for the common 
household expenditures were handled by a son or 
daughter, the beneficiary group was classified as 
living with relatives. 

Of those living alone, the modal group of married 
couples in each survey lived in a home which they 
owned ; the modal group of nonmarried men roomed 
and boarded, although in Los Angeles an equally 
large proportion were living in rented rooms in 
which they prepared their meals. In each survey, 
the largest group of female primary beneficiaries 
living alone lived in rented dwellings. The 
largest group of widows with entitled children in 
Philadelphia and Baltimore and in St. Louis 
lived in rented dwellings; in Los Angeles, in 
homes which they owned. 

The modal group of married men living in 
larger family groups was living in homes which 
they owned. This arrangement was also found 
for widows with entitled children in Philadelphia 
and Baltimore and in Los Angeles. In St. Louis, 
the modal group lived in homes which they rented. 
The majority of both nonmarried men and female 
primary beneficiaries who lived in larger family 
groups lived in the homes of relatives. 

The extent to which homes owned by benefi- 
ciary groups were mortgaged was as follows: 





Percent with owned home 











































| p hiladelphia 
St. Louis | Los Angeles 
| Baltinore 
T of beneficiar oup ie ‘ A 
ype y grour | Is Fi rn S ma S 
| is © |g is § 
Feliz] \Felé| jEeit 
3% 8 S2| 6 1B al g 
- |oe | 5 &| = |S™ 
318 |\S8\318 |\8i13 16/8 
3 _ > —_ ae a 
M P Fie rie: Ec 
a a SS ee ee 
J | 
Male primary beneficiary, total '. sa. olan 8, 2/42. 7/28. 5/14. 2/48. 3/31. 4 16.9 
Nonmarried __...--}80, 119. 6|10. 5/17. 3|14. 0) 3. 3/20. 7/14. 364 
Married, wife entitled. ____ - 65. 6/32. 5)33. 1/52. 2/38. 3/13. 9/62. 5/40. 7/21. 8 
Married, wife not entitled... ./61. pa yg 6/51. 3/30. 0/21. 3 rag ne 
Female primary beneficiary_.._.- my Sw 6/23. 1) 9.9) 6.6) 3. jm. 2i8.9 8.6 
| | 
Widow, child entitled. ._.__.. os 3/15. sou 8|84. 2/10. 8123. 4)47. 0/27. 6119. 4 
| | 








1 The groups of married male primary beneficiaries, with child entitled, 
were too small for computation of percentage distributions. 


The families consisting of beneficiaries and other 
persons have been classified into six categories 
(table 5), according to the relationship of other 
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family members to the primary beneficiary or 

deceased wage earner and with regard to respon- 

sibility for the maintenance of the household. 

The groups are mutually exclusive. If a family 

included more than one group—for example, a 

married son and his family and unmarried daugh- . 
ter—it was classified in ‘‘all others.’”’ The cate- 

gory “‘nonmarried children age 18 and over” in- 

cludes those who were widowed, divorced, or 

separated. 

The nonmarried men who lived with relatives 
lived more frequently with married than with 
nonmarried children or with other relatives. The 
married beneficiaries, however, usually had adult 
nonmarried rather than married sons and daugh- 
ters living with them. Female primary benefi- 
ciaries lived more often with their brothers and 
sisters than with other relatives. Widows with 
entitled children had adult, nonmarried sons and 
daughters in their homes more frequently than 
other relatives, although a significant number of 
the widows were living with their parents. 


Income of Beneficiaries 


The amount and source of income received dur- 
ing the survey year by beneficiaries of old-age and 
survivors insurance varied among beneficiary 
groups as well as within each group. Except for 
the nonmarried men, the income shown in tables 
6 and 7 refers to the income of the entire bene- 
ficiary group, including that of wives, husbands, 
or nonmarried children under age 18, whether or 
not the latter were entitled to insurance benefits. 

About two-thirds of the nonmarried men in each 
of the cities had incomes of less than $600. About 
25 percent had less than $300 in Philadelphia and 
Baltimore and in St. Louis; in Los Angeles, how- 
ever, largely because of California’s more liberal old- 
age assistance payments, only 9 percent reported 
incomes below $300. In each survey, the range of 
income of married men with nonentitled wives was 
greater than that of men with entitled wives. 
Relatively more of the former than of the latter 
group had incomes of less than $300, or of $900 or 
more. Each beneficiary group had a larger pro- 
portion in the upper income brackets in Los 
Angeles than in the other two surveys. 

The income of the beneficiary groups who lived 
by themselves was slightly higher than that of the 
beneficiary groups who lived with relatives, al- 
though there were beneficiary groups at all income 


ll 








levels living alone and living with others. With 
minor exceptions, a larger proportion of both aged 
and survivor beneficiary groups in the three sur- 
veys fell in the income class of less than $600 when 
they lived with relatives than when they lived by 
themselves. This was particularly true when 
their incomes were less than $300. On the other 
hand, a larger proportion of beneficiaries had in- 
comes of $600—1,199 when they lived by them- 


selves. After their income had reached $1 200, 
living arrangements appeared to be little affected, 
although a slightly larger proportion of most bene. 
ficiary groups living by themselves fell in this in- 
come class. 

The difference in income between those living 
by themselves and those living with relatives wag 
least marked in the case of nonmarried men. With 
the exception of incomes of less than $300, income 


Table 6.—Sources of income: Percentage distribution cf specified types of beneficiary groups' by annual income 
during survey year and by source? of income, four cities 



















































































































































































Philadelphia and Baltimore St. Louis | Los Angeles 
| Additional income from *— | Additional incomefrom—|__| | Additional income from — 
| 
Type of beneficiary group and | 
annual income during survey | Insur- Perms | ‘Tempo- et | Perma- | —| | tneur- | Pam | sreanpo 
year ance nent and| rary co | jnent and| ‘nent and rary 
Total benefit) Perma-| tempo- ender Total Renee Perma-| tempo- | ie | Total | benefit! Perma-| tempo- andjor 
only nent rary le | nent rary sunple- | ont nent rary supple- 
source | and/or | SUPDIe- only | source | and/or mentary] | OMY | source | and/or | SUDD 
only | supple- | mentary only | supple- | awn oad only | supple- - tary 
mentary| S°urces mentary) | mentary a 
sources | Only | sources | OMY | sources | OMY 
| | | 
Male | primary beneficiary, | | 
tai heeninibatsisiinies 100.0} 132) 293] 2%2| 3331000) 13.7] 304) 219) 340/100) 38) 244 31.4) 404 
Less than $300._....______. 4.4) 7.9] 30 2 3.3/ 98) 58) 5 | .2| 33| 40/ 20] 5 4 | Ll 
AES 35. 8 5.3 | 7.7 6.9 15.9 | 38.8 7.5 10.4 4.7 | 16.2 | 29.9 1.7 | 5.9 | 6.6 15.7 
CEN 22.3 7.7 7.9 6.7 | 20.5 4 8.7 47) 67/223 1} 64) &5/ Og 
i iiicnipeanen sing 13.0 4.9 4.5 3.6| 104] 37/ 29) 38/177 | 36 5.9 | 8.2 
RTS \) =e 2.7 1.4 Te 9 Beer 2.5 | 2.5 £6) Bb hi. cccual 2.8 | 4.5 | 2.2 
1,500 and over... via 33 33 16| 130)... 46; 69| 1.5/166|......| &2| 8&85| 29 
= SS SSS | SS SSS _- SSS ESE ES 
Nonmarried, total... ...__.___- 100.0 | 17.0 26.8 20.9 35.3 |100.0! 18.0 31.3) 121) 3886/1000} 44/ 222 21.2 §2.2 
| } } 
Less than $300......_____. 2.6] 131} 5.9 7 5.9| 247] 127 7 7} 106] 93/ 29) 15) 15) 34 
a 39.8] 3.9 8.5 6.5 2.9 | 44.0] 5.3] 17.3] 2.0 19.4] 581] 15] 19] 10.3] 34.4 
eS 16.3 6.5 5.9 a91/1a3).....| 60] 27 4.6 | 16.7 ts a 3.4 9.4 
ETE 9.7 3.2 5.2 1.3| 67 2.0 | 2.7 2.0] 84 ial 2.4 3.0 | 3.0 
Ree... .............. 2.0 s 2 Eee oe.) ae 2.0 | 1.3 ia ¢ ) SER 2.0 1.5 «eae 
1,500 and over_.__._______ 6.6 2.0 2.6 20} 7.3)... 3.3 | 2.7 | ee So Sees 5 1.5 2.0 
Married, wite entitled, total..|100.0| 129| 343] 252| 27.6 |100.0| 17.2| 389| 21| 28 |10.0/ 28) 21| 338| 348 
Less than $300...__..._.... 18} 12 ot Rm ec EY Ser | ee DRS SR BST) a) See Jessel 
TES: 41.7] 117 9.1 7.4 13.5 | 422) 15.5| 128 3.9) 100/157] 18 3.2 6.0 | 4.7 
ih linia 20.4}... 9.8 10.4 9.2/27.2) 11) 44] 50] 67) 269 5] 9.7 7.4 | 9.3 
Ee FR eT Reon 6.8 “7 = Se ee ae 3.9 | 3.3 | Oo 6.5 6.9 | 15.7 
J 2” BO Biss weds 49 .6 as3 Gf t.. 2.8 | 2.8 | See ae 2.3 | 5.6 | 3.2 
1,500 and over___..______. 6.8 |. 3.1 3.1 6 | 122 | 6.0] 6.1 | 1.1} 16.7 | 7.4 | 7.9 | 1.4 
Married, wife not entitled, total|100.0| 11.2| 27.8! 26.9| 341 (1000) &1| 239, 24) 39.6 |100.0 | 40} 238; 359| 363 
Less than $300..___...____. 7.3) 1/ 27/]......... | 45] 81] a1] 1O | 20] a1] 25] .3] | 3 
-| 28.5 Li; @) 7.3 14.0 | 34.5 2.0 | 4.1 | 7.1 21..3/220; 1.5} 4.3 | 5.0 11.2 
tented SOt Ae | Oe Pane Tn | 61 B&1| 7.1) 233 6.2 5.6 11.5 
900-1,199__....... 14.5 |. | 45) 39 6.1 | 11.2 )....... | 46 25) 41/158 25) 68] 6.5 
1,200-1,490_ 7.3 | -S8) 7mer. “Se. eel. | 3.0 25) 41] 118] 3.7 5.6 2.35 
1,500 and over __ _.| 11.2 3 et eee i ee 1.2) 20] 240) 6.8 12.9 4.3 
ee primary banefclary, nM § ee Ors wey PDE eag es a E gi i & | nod a) Bae es 
emaaeacnecnnnse-- 100.0} 15.8} 25.2} 28.4 | 32.6 |100.0 | 19.8 7.5 %3.1| 20.6 100. 0 | 5.4 | 25.2 29. 6 39.8 
Less than $300____.._____. 37.9] 158| 126] 2&2 6.3 | 35.2) 19.8 77| 22| 55/118| 49 6.4 5 me 
300-599... 41.0|.......| 94] 116] 200] 516]... | 16.5} 15.4| 19.7] 414 6] O11] 103 21. 
600-899... 11.6 32) 63 en) 271... | eel . ht. 22... 54) 49 9.1 
ee 000. ....25..-..... _* ) BERT Bears 3.2 2.1 2.2 |.. wate 2.2 | 16. 1 | 2.7 | 8.0 5.4 
1,200-1,499. === 22 peli rswbiesd ox piles Antthdel cesar (tf esas 0 Peed {ee eel |--- 3.2 11 
1,500 and over__ 4.2 21 237 S$ |...:. 1.1 | 1 ee gee 2.7 2.7 
Widow, child entitled, total....|100.0| 147| 28| 22/ 363 (100.0/ 11.7; 191| 183| 50.9 /1000| &2| 126| g&2| 410 
Less than $300.____._.__. *~ SET} Camere Roe OST: eal 8! a 8/15] 15] at BONS ‘ 
609... . 39.6} 101| 124 47 124/202) 84] 67 8} 133/142) 30) 30) 15 6.7 
| TEES 26) 38! 62 721) 11.5/27.5| 25) 60 58) 142/28) 37) 22) 67 8.2 
900-1, 199 19.3{.......| 5.4] 5.4 8.5 | 16.8 |...... 8 3.3 11.7 | 19.5 |...... 3.0; 60 10. 5 
| yee 4.6 }.-.....| | og 2.3 | 13.4 |. 3.3 17| 8&4| 13.4 | 23! 90 2.2 
1,500 and over__.....______- 7.1 |------- | 8 4.7 EGPSs.7 i... Pe 6.7 2S) WO biccu |: 2.2 | 15.0 13.4 
| | 














1 The o—~ of married male primary beneficiaries, with child entitled, 
were too s } for computation a percentage distributions. 

2 Sources of additional income are classified as follows: Permanent—retire- 
ment pay, private annuity payments, veterans’ pensions, income from assets; 
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temporary—earnings in employment, unemployment compensation, private 
insurance benefit (such as sickness, accident, death, unemployment), “ 
miscellaneous; supplementary—re lief payments, earnings under WPA, NYA 
and CCC programs, and gifts from relative or friend outside household. 


Social Security 
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appeared to influence only slightly the living ar- 
rangements of nonmarried men, as about the same 
proportion living alone as living with relatives fell 
in each income class. When their income was less 
than $300 the nonmarried men, as well as other 
types of beneficiaries, lived with relatives much 
more frequently than when their income was 
higher. 

The sources of income are significant since, in 
conjunction with expendable assets as well as with 
living arrangements, they indicate the future 
economic status of the beneficiary groups. The 
sources of income have been grouped according to 
their relative permanency in table 6. 

“Reasonably permanent” sources are those 
which will probably continue throughout the 
beneficiary’s lifetime. They include the old-age 
and survivors insurance benefit, private retire- 
ment pay, veteran’s pension, private annuity, and 
income from assets. The insurance benefit is 
received monthly unless suspended because of 
wages of $15 or more per month from covered 
employment. Some corporations grant retire- 
ment pay, or “industrial pensions,” to their retired 
employees; the amount usually depends on prior 
earnings and length of service. Many companies 
have reduced their former retirement payments by 
the amount of the old-age and survivors insurance 
benefit and some by half that amount; a few have 
made no adjustments. Some beneficiaries re- 
ceived income as veterans or the survivors of 
veterans, and some received income from trust 
funds or annuities which they had purchased. 
Income from assets included net income from real 
estate, interest on savings bank deposits, bonds, 
mortgages and other loans, dividends on stock, 
and other yields on capital goods. 

“Probably temporary” sources of income in- 
clude earnings from covered and noncovered em- 
ployment, unemployment compensation, certain 
types of private insurance benefits, and miscel- 
laneous income. Employment, either covered or 
noncovered, provides a temporary source of income 
to a limited number of primary beneficiaries. 
Because of ill health, many beneficiaries are per- 
manently out of the labor market; others, who are 
successful in getting jobs, will probably work only a 
few years before ill health, or a depression, forces 
their permanent retirement. Unemployment com- 
pensation is paid on the basis of earnings in covered 
employment, either before or after entitlement, 
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Table 7.—Median income of beneficiary groups, four 




















cities 
Median income of beneficiary group 

Type of beneficiary group Philadel- 
hia and | St. Louis |Los Angeles 

altimore 
Male primary beneficiary, total_...._. $599 $610 $814 
Nonmarried _.__. nck ddan d nee 446 404 484 
Married, wife entitled__.........- 660 636 965 
Married, wife not entitled_______. 650 697 921 
Married, child entitled__....._._- 1,027 966 1, 062 
Female primary beneficiary _---.-.-_- 390 390 553 
Widow, child entitled___............- 737 777 1,109 








and, in the four cities surveyed, it could be re- 
ceived at the same time as old-age and survi- 
vors insurance. Payments of disability insurance 
and death benefits, payable for a limited number 
of years, and the balance of lump-sum death 
payments after burial expenses were deducted, 
private accident insurance, and workmen’s com- 
pensation are included under private insurance.’ 

A few beneficiaries had “supplementary’”’ in- 
come, to help out their own inadequate resources. 
Supplementary income was of two kinds: gifts from 
relatives or friends outside the family, and relief 
from public and private agencies. Gifts included 
payments which were sporadic, consisting of a few 
dollars to meet specific needs; or they were regular 
contributions or assumptions of certain bills, such 
as taxes or interest payments on the home which 
the beneficiary owned. Public relief included work 
relief—WPA, NYA, and CCC—and the value of 
food and cotton stamps, as well as cash grants. 

The distribution of beneficiary groups according 
to family insurance benefit is remarkably similar in 
the three surveys (table 8). The insurance benefit 
awarded nonmarried men, men with nonentitled 
wives, and women entitled on their own wage 
record, could range in 1940 from $10 to $41.60. 
The modal group of nonmarried men and men 
with nonentitled wives in each survey was awarded 
monthly benefits of $20-29. The modal group of 
female primary beneficiaries in Los Angeles also 
fell in this class; in Philadelphia and Baltimore and 
in St. Louis benefits were somewhat lower in 
amount and the modal group fell in the class 
$10-19. The family benefit awarded men whose 


wives were entitled could range from $10 to $62.40. 
7 Most of the lump-sum death payments received by widows on policies. 
matured by the death of husbands were received before the beginning of the 


survey year. In the few instances in which they were paid during the sur 
vey year, they are not included as income. 
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The modal group in each survey received monthly 
benefits of $30-39. Benefits awarded widows 
with entitled children could range from $10 to 
$83.20. Because their family insurance benefits 
depended upon the number of entitled children as 
well as the average wage of the deceased wage 
earner, the distribution of widows with entitled 
children was fairly even in the income classes of 


Table 8.—Monthly family insurance benefit awarded: 
Percentage distribution of specified types of bene- 
ficiary groups,' and average annual insurance benefit 
received, four cities 















































. Percentage distribution 
Type of beneficiary ae . — 
monthly family insurance = Philadel | 
awarded -sgeegr™ 
phia and | St. Louis |Los Angeles 
Baltimore | 
Male primary beneficiary ' total _- 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Ee a ee sie 19.5 19.5 22.4 
Bo ie ein apace 43.1 39.2 42.1 
SESE GSE eee 26. 6 23.4 23.0 
5a bdaidnnckeantecoon 10.8 12.9 12.5 
Nonmarried, total_-___.-......-.---.-- 100. 0 100.0 100.0 
coins teabkcescéccdens 31.4 33.3 35.5 
es cc ddiee> on 61.4 54.7 54.6 
SS eee 6.5 10.0 8.4 
EES a aes ei 2.0 1.5 
Married, wife entitled, total-_-.-_-.---...- 100.0 100.0 100.0 
~ I ENE eee 6.1 4.4 7.4 
I. theceinecaimmsiasdouses 9.8 8.9 11.1 
30.00-90.90 cal cipidibaianten ine seininmeesdiciinngs 57.7 56.1 48.6 
ee 26.4 30.6 32.9 
Married, wife not entitled, total _----- 100.0 100. 0 100.0 
6m0.00-10.90.............-.-.-.-..-- 21.8 23.9 24.8 
Sith hanakobepepbecssccce 60.3 57.8 56.6 
atin dinndedengecwiavnne 15.1 12.7 13.0 
PR icintewerecwccaceesece 2.8 5.6 5.6 
Female primary beneficiary, total -- - - 100. 0 100.0 100.0 
i tintin tnandaecencos 53.6 58. 2 42.5 
Sarr 45.3 40.7 54.8 
Es 1.1 1.1 2.7 
asa inten are tnd i bnecncas ans ainedéocechundioswcconcemsa 
Widow, child entitled, total _-_-.-...- 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Se Re ae 14.0 18.3 15.7 
EES EIS RE 30. 2 30.8 26.1 
eid cee tkacidntcwnccens 31.8 | 21.7 20.1 
SSE rE 24.0 | 29.2 | 38.1 
| | 
Average (mean) amount of benefit 
received in survey year ? 
yo ee | 
Male est beneficiary, total !___.- _$314 si | $314 | $299 
Nonmarried__.....---.-.--------- “249 | 248 | 238 
neers ge wife entitled__._._.....- 406 | 424 424 
Married, wife not entifled.._---_- 258 251 
Female primary beneficiary _-- - -.-.-- 216 | 199 223 
Widow, child entitled__..........._-- 476 | 485 | 485 





1 The ps of married male primary beneficiaries, with child entitled, were 
too to be presented in detail. The average annual insurance benefit 
received "eg these groups was = in Philadelphia and Baltimore, $363 in 
8t. Louis, and $355 in Angeles 

3 The amount of insurance benefit received in the survey year is not neces- 
sarily 12 times the monthly benefit awarded because of benefit suspensions 

iting from wages in covered employment of $15 or more a month, or sus- 
pensions for other reasons. 
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$30-39, $40-49, and $50-83 in Philadelphia and 
Baltimore and in St. Louis; only a small proportion 
received monthly benefits of less than $30. Ip 
Los Angeles a considerably larger proportion 
received monthly benefits of $50-83 than lower 
amounts. The amount of insurance benefit re- 
ceived in the survey year was not necessarily 12 
times the monthly benefit because of benefit 
suspensions resulting from wages of $15 or more 
per month earned in covered employment, or 
because of suspensions for some other statutory 
reason.® 

For most beneficiaries, the insurance benefits 
were supplemented by other sources of income, 
but, for 13 percent of the male primary bene- 
ficiaries in Philadelphia and Baltimore, 14 percent 
in St. Louis, and 4 percent in Los Angeles, the 
monthly benefits provided the only source of 
cash income. The beneficiaries who were living 
alone and had no income except their monthly 
benefits were, without exception, finding it diffi- 
cult to manage. One interviewer writes: 

Mr. and Mrs. G would like assistance in getting 
clothes, as their monthly benefit check of $31.65 is 
used entirely for rent ($12 a month) and food, leay- 
ing nothing for clothes, medical care, or miscellaneous 
items. They bought what they could and when the 
money was gone they “went without.” 

About three-fourths of the male and female 
primary beneficiary groups with no income 
except the monthly benefits lived with relatives, 
and the insurance benefit enabled them to con- 
tribute toward their own support. Said one 
interviewer: 

The only income of the beneficiary, an unmarried 
man, was his insurance benefit. He had lived with 
his son, daughter-in-law, and two grandchildren fora 
long time, and, after retirement, he turned over his 
entire income to his son. His son’s annual income 
was $1,820; the beneficiary felt that his monthly 
benefit of $17.52 helped, and doubted that without it 
his son would have been willing to support him. 

Less than a third of all the male primary bene- 
ficiary groups surveyed had entire income from 
monthly benefits and other permanent sources 
only, and less than one-fifth had incomes of $600 
or over which were derived from permanent sources 
only. The two chief sources of permanent in- 
come, in addition to insurance benefit, were 

* If the primary benefit is suspended, the supplementary wife’s and child’s 
benefits are also suspended. If the beneficiary fails to report his earnings in 


excess of the legal amount from covered employment, he loses his benefit for 
twice the number of months in which he received wages. 
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private retirement pay and income from assets. 
A much larger proportion of male primary 
beneficiaries received income from assets (40-51 
percent) than private retirement pay (11-25 per- 
cent), although the average amount reported by 
those receiving retirement pay ($616-790) was 
much higher than by those having income from 
assets ($164—422). 

Some male beneficiary groups reported both 
permanent and temporary sources of income in 
addition to their monthly benefits. These fre- 
quently consisted of interest on savings and earn- 
ings from employment, though other combinations 
were also reported. Between 33 and 40 percent 
of all the male beneficiary groups derived their 
income from monthly benefits and temporary or 
supplementary sources, with no income at all from 


‘other permanent sources. Earnings provided the 


most important temporary source of income in 
each survey. In Philadelphia and Baltimore and 
in St. Louis, unemployment compensation pro- 
vided a more important source of income than 
any other temporary or supplementary source 
except employment; in Los Angeles, on the other 
hand, more beneficiaries received old-age assistance 
payments than unemployment compensation. 

The proportion of beneficiary groups reporting 
public and private relief, including work relief, 
was as follows: 














Philadel- 
Type of beneficiary group hia and | St. Louis | Los Angeles 
altimore 
Male primary beneficiary, total!  _. 7.7 8.9 24.8 
Nonmarried ______- ‘ 9.8 10.7 39.4 
Married, wife entitled 4.9 4.4 24. 1 
Married, wife not entitled - - ‘ 8.4 10.2 17.0 
Female primary beneficiary 10.5 13.2 34.4 
Widow, child entitled................ 10.9 9.2 7.5 














1The groups of married male primary beneficiaries, with child entitled, 
were too small for computation of percentage distributions. 


Old-age assistance payments in California sup- 
plement other income to a total of $40 a month for 
persons 65 years or over who meet the State prop- 
erty and residence requirements. Not only was 
a considerably larger proportion of insurance ben- 
eficiaries receiving old-age assistance payments in 
Los Angeles than in Philadelphia and Baltimore 
or in St. Louis, but the average amount received 
by male primary beneficiaries in Los Angeles who 
were granted aid was $306, as compared with $172 
in Philadelphia and Baltimore and $179 in St. 
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Louis.’ Female primary beneficiaries granted aid 
in Los Angeles received $325, on the average, while 
those granted aid in Philadelphia and Baltimore 
averaged $203, and in St. Louis, $137. Public 
assistance payments in California are outstand- 
ingly liberal only with respect to old-age assistance. 
The proportion of widows with entitled children 
receiving relief in Los Angeles was slightly less 
than the proportion in the other two surveys, 
although the average amount received by widows 
who were granted aid in Los Angeles was $475, as 
compared with $131 in Philadelphia and Baltimore 
and $253 in St. Louis.” 

In the following examples, income, in addition 
to the insurance benefit, was received from tem- 
porary sources only: 


Mr. and Mrs. Y’s chief source of income was $602 
from roomers, but rent took $360 of this amount. The 
monthly benefit amounted to $288. Unemployment 
compensation payments of $171 paid for the winter’s 
coal. Mrs. Y remarked that she had had to pawn her 
wedding ring and other jewelry for coal, prior to 
receipt of unemployment compensation. They had 
previously cashed in two insurance policies. 


Mr. and Mrs. L lived alone in their home, which 
was mortgaged for $1,800. They seemed to be com- 
fortably off so long as Mr. L worked, which was 
spasmodically. At the end of the survey year, Mr. L 
was employed, at about $147 a month, in noncovered 
employment. Their income for the survey year in- 
cluded $576 from employment, $332 from the monthly 
benefit. Their assets consisted of $200 in cash and 
$1,500 equity in their home. 


Mr. and Mrs. T were in desperate financial straits. 
Mr. T earned good wages but saved nothing. He 
borrowed $400 from a finance company during the 
survey year, on which he had to make monthly pay- 
ments of $39.20 including $5 interest. Their income 
during the survey year was $72 from unemployment 
compensation, $150 from a son outside the household, 
and $737 from monthly benefit. There were no assets. 
The son was captured at Corregidor. 


In slightly more than one-fourth of the homes 
of male primary beneficiaries, assets were used to 
supplement income. Illness, often coupled with 
inadequate income, was frequently the cause of 
the withdrawal of savings, as in the following 
illustration: 


* The average amount of relief includes private relief received by 1 male 
primary beneficiary group in Philadelphia and Baltimore, 5 in St. Louis, 
and 3 in Los Angeles. 

© Includes private relief received by 1 beneficiary group composed of widow 
and entitled children in Philadelphia and Baltimore, 1 in St. Louis, and 2 in 
Los Angeles. 
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Mr. and Mrs. W withdrew $500 from their savings 
during the survey year, leaving a balance of $400. 


They owned their home, valued at $1,857. Their 


income during the year was $480, all but $13 of which 
was derived from insurance benefit. The $13 repre- 
sented interest paid on their savings account. Two 
hundred dollars of their savings was used for doctor 
and dentist bills as Mr. W required constant medical 
care because of tuberculosis. The balance of the sav- 
ings was used to pay the taxes and to meet current 
expenses. 


Some beneficiaries dipped into their assets in 
order to maintain their customary mode of living. 
For example: 


Mr. C had to quit working because of heart trouble. 
When interviewed, he stated he felt good but could 
do nothing strenuous. Mr. and Mrs. C and an adult 
dependent daughter lived in their own home, valued 
at $5,500 and mortgaged for $780. Mr. C’s income 
for the survey year was $3,471, derived from retire- 
ment pay, income from assets, and monthly benefits. 
He used $400 of his savings to pay taxes and other 
bills. His net assets totaled $7,686. 


Mr. and Mrs. A depleted their assets substantially 
during the survey year. Their income, derived from 
noncovered employment, assets, and insurance bene- 
fit, totaled $420. Mr. A had sold some property sev- 
eral years earlier for which he received $37.50 a month. 
This money, in addition to cash savings of $720, was 
spent to meet living expenses. When their cash assets 
are depleted .to the point where they are eligible for 
old-age assistance, they plan to apply. The big fear 
of Mr. and Mrs. A was that taxes and upkeep on their 
home could not be paid out of their small monthly 
income. 


The income of the entire family, in the final 
analysis, determines the level of living and the 
economic security of the beneficiaries. Although 
the internal financial arrangements may benefit 
one person or group of persons at the expense of 
others, in an emergency the resources of the entire 
group may be utilized. The family income is 
given in table 9, together with the average size of 
family. 

The extent, however, to which relatives in the 
homes of the beneficiaries contributed to the 
support of the beneficiaries is not indicated by the 
total family income. Frequently, the adult sons 
and daughters paid into the home a certain amount 
to cover their share of the cost of food and hous- 
ing. Sometimes this amount more than ade- 
quately covered their sbare of the expenses; some- 
times it was clear that aged beneficiaries wére 
partially supporting their children. In a few 
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homes, the beneficiaries were entirely supporting 
adult dependents. 

Reliance on sons and daughters for support is 
uncertain during normal times; in a war period, 
it is doubly uncertain. The main hazard during 
peacetime is the marriage of the son or daughter 
on whom the parents depend. For example: 


Mr. and Mrs. 8 reported income during the survey 
year as follows: $277 from wages, $240 from unem- 
ployment compensation, and $123 from insurance 
benefit. Their daughter, who lived with them, earned 
$1,373. She expected to marry soon and move from 
the household. Mr. and Mrs. § had no assets and 
owed $257. They did not know how they would 
manage as they could not qualify for old-age assistance 
because of the State residence requirements. 


All the surveys were made before the passage 
of the Servicemen’s Dependents Allowance Act 
of 1942. Various adjustments were anticipated 
at the time of the interview by beneficiaries whose 
sons expected to be drafted in the near future. 
The extent to which the regular dependents 
allowances (which are limited by maximums of 
$37 to one parent and $47 to two parents) would 
replace the contributions of the sons and make 
adjustments by the aged beneficiaries or widows 
unnecessary would depend, of course, on the 
amount of the son’s former contribution. At the 
time of the interview, some beneficiaries expected 
to apply for old-age assistance, and others antici- 
pated casbing insurance policies, selling homes, or 
finding jobs. For example: 


Mr. and Mrs. B owned their home, valued at $3,000. 
This was their only asset. Their income during the 
survey year was $126 from earnings from employ- 
ment, and $180 from insurance benefit. Their son, 
who lived with them, paid $60 a month toward house- 
hold expenses. He had heen drafted and expected 
to leave soon. Mr. and Mrs. B then planned to 
apply for old-age assistance. The passage of the 
Servicemen’s Dependents Allowance Act may have 
made their application for old-age assistance un- 
necessary. 


Net Worth 


“Net worth” is a balance between the value of 
assets and the value of liabilities. Assets in- 
cluded cash, savings or checking accounts, the 
market value of stocks or bonds, the market value 
of owner-occupied real estate, net equity in all 
other real estate, and the capitalized value of 
independent business. They did not include the 
value of annuity policies or the balance due on 
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death benefits which were to be paid in install- 
ments for a certain number of years. The market 
value of stocks and bonds was checked against 
listings on stock exchanges; the market value of 
yeal estate represents the opinion of the family 
interviewed, occasionally revised to conform with 
market values of similar homes in the same com- 
munity. The market value of an independent 
business, such as a cleaning establishment, shoe- 
repair shop, machine shop, and the like, was 
either reported by the beneficiary or derived by 
capitalizing the income at 6 percent. Liabilities 
included unpaid bills, mortgages on owner- 
occupied real estate, borrowings on life insurance 
policies, and other borrowings, whether or not 
secured by collateral. ‘ 


All the beneficiary groups, with the exception of 
nonmarried men, reported more assets in Los An- 
geles than in Philadelphia and Baltimore or in St. 
Louis (table 10). The nonmarried men, on the 
other hand, appear to have had less assets in Los 
Angeles than in the other two studies. In each 
survey the men whose wives were entitled reported 
assets more frequently and of higher amounts 
than the men whose wives were not entitled. 
The assets of the beneficiary groups may be some- 
what understated because of the reluctance of 
some beneficiaries to report assets. 

Life insurance-——The amount of insurance 
carried on the lives of members of the beneficiary 
groups was obtained from the beneficiaries. The 
policies included term, industrial, and ordinary, 


Table 9.—Family income and size of family: Percentage distribution of specified types of beneficiary groups‘ by 
family income, median income of each group, and average size of family * by family income, four cities 








































































































Percentage distribution by family income | Average size of family ? 
Male primary beneficiary Male primary beneficiary 
Family income group Female | id Female Wido 
| rimary | child en- foun child en- 
, | Men- Biested, pe nefici- | “titled sei Non- a —s titled 
Tota ~ wife | wife not ary 7) Fi e wife n ary 
| married | entitled | entitled married entitled | entitled 
| | | | 
| Philadelphia and Baltimore 
| | 
elect Se | 100.0; 100.0! 100.0! 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 3.1 | 27| 3.1 3.3 2.8 42 
Less than $600 | an. | 32.0 | 17.2| 18.5 31.5 12.4 1.7 | 1.2 21 21 1.3 2.8 
ile Sac aaa a | 6] 90} 324] 21| 21 32. 5 2.2 | 1.6 2.2 2.4 2.4 3.5 
RN MIRRT RRNA | 140] 9.8 | 16.0 15.6) 147 16.3 3.1 2.8 3.0 3.2 2.7 4.9 
So nd 13.6 1.8} 166 12.3 6.3 | 17.8 | 3.8 | 3.4 41 3.7 @) 40 
EN iiitiniiinasandeuie 9.4 | 9.8 | 7.4 11.2 9.5 | 10.9 4.6 | 4.9 4.4 4.4 5.4 
Ene TE he 6.7 12.3 | 9.5 6.2 4.7 4.6 48 44 
4,000 and over.........-- hatte 5.3 6.5 | 3.7 5.0 | 7.4 3.9 | 5.5 51| @ ) 
| } | | 
Median income..........--- | $1,308 | $1,000) $1,818 | $1,488) $1,164 | $1,366 |. --|pa-n--ae scte~eean]acnnanescehs.c ae 
| St. Louis 
l 
SES Or | 100.0| 100.0| 100.0; 100.0} 100.0} 100.0 2.8 2.1 3.0 29 24 3.9 
Less than $600.__.........__.. | 29) 4.6) 21 21.4 39. 5 12.5 1.6 1.1 2.0 21 1.4 3.1 
a, | 7) 167 30. 5 25.9 2.1 28.3 2.2 1.6 2.2 23 2.2 3.5 
Aa mi 14.5 14.7 13.3 15. 2 11.0 29. 2 2.8 2.8 3.1 24 28 3.7 
laa amen | 10.9 | 12.0 11.7 8.6 9.9 14.2 3.6 29 3.6 3.9 4.6 
een ea | 7.6 5.3 6.7 9.6 7.7 7.5 3.8 () 3.8 3.8 
me ERR Enters 10. 5 | 7.3 10. 0 13. 2 6.6 5.8 4.1 3.9 4.1 3.7 
4,000 and over............---.. 5.9 | 3.4 6.7 6.1 22 2.5 5.0} @) 5.6 4.5 
Median income... -----| $1,180 $806 | $1,145 | 81,268 | oy a | ee a 
| Los Angeles 
| ) : 
Total____. ..| 100.0 | 100.0 | 100. 0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 2.3 1.6 24 2.6 17 3.8 
Less than $600.........______. 21.4 47.3 10.2 13.3 35.5 4.5 1.5 1.0 21 2.0 12); @ 
600-1,199. “oe | 23.7 46.7 32.3 39.7 28.3 2.0 14 2.1 2.2 1.6 3.1 
IRINA CTR: 16.8 10.3 18.0 19.6 10.8 17.2 24 2.0 2.4 24 19 40 
eR NRRE ERRE I 10.9 5.9 11.6 13.9 5.9 21.6 3.0 3.2 2.9 3.0 25 3.5 
2,400-2;999. - Wiaehedl 7.3 6.4 7.9 7.4 4.3 11.2 3.2 2.9 3.5 3.1 44 
FR penanenactemrmera ats 6.2 3.9 4.2 8.0 2.2 12.0 3.7 o 3) 3.8 5.5 
4,000 and over............-.--- 3.7 2.5 1.4 5.5 1.6 5.2 3.9 3) 3) 3.4 () 
| 
Median income...........-.. | $1,088 $628 $606 $1, 339 $842 61, 706 |} .2...2.-.ccnfancncocscu}ananikednsnl cacao sineeneieeienaeneenniaee 



































! The groups of married male primary beneficiaries, with child entitled, 
were too small to be presented in detail. The median income for these groups 
was $2,001 in Philadelphia and Baltimore, $2,125 in St. Louis, and $1, in 
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Los Angeles; the average size of family 5.2, 5.2, and 4.1, respectively. 
2 Average number of persons in family 52 weeks. 
3 Not computed on base of less than 10. 
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in all of which benefits are payable on the death 
of the insured, and annuity policies which had not 
yet matured. Insurance carried by unions or 
fraternal orders and by previous employers, if 
still in force, was also included. As stated above, 
borrowings against the policies were included 
under liabilities and are reflected in the net worth 
of the beneficiary group; the borrowings are not 
deducted from the face value of the policies. 

The proportion of nonmarried men and of 


Table 10.—Net worth: Percentage distribution of speci- 
fied types of beneficiary groups' by net worth, and 
median net worth, four cities 



















































































Male primary 
beneficiary Fe | 
aoee l mate | Wid- 
.| pri- | ow, 
Net worth Mar- om mary | child 
Non- | ried, wife ben ne-| en- 
Total) mar-| wife not fici- |titled 
| ried | en- ary | 
Philadelphia and Baltimore 
baat : . 
Total mumber?..................| 498} 149 | 167 174 | 91 | 129 
Total percent __............--- {100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 
Liabilities exceed assets............ 7.9\ 40| 7.6|109| 22| 147 
No assets or liabilities *_...........- 26.0 | 39.6 | 18.5 | 20.1 | 37.4) 24.1 
Assets exceed liabilities by 
Less than $1,000... ....._-------- 14.0 | 18.8 | 13.4] 11.5 | 28.6) 240 
iS eRe 39.9 | 28.8 | 45.8 | 44.9] 31.8 | 20.5 
| Cel 2 aS 6.9) 5.4] 83) 63]......| 54 
10,000 and A eee 5.3 | 3.4) 6.4 | es 2.3 
Median net worth............-- $1.237| $200 \#2, 000 81,608 g289 | $320 
St. Louis 
Total number..........-.-. 560 | 150\ 190| 197| 91| 190 
Total percent..................-|100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 
Liabilities exceed assets.............| 10.2} 80| 83] 13.7] 15.4] 20.8 
No assets or liabilities *__...._...___..| 23.8 | 37.9 | 20.0 / 17.8 | 36.3] 183 
Assets exceed liabilities by: 
Less than $1,000... .........-.---- 13.3 | 187/122] 9.6) 23.1) 18.3 
| SSSR 31.6 | 18.7 | 32.8} 30.1 | 241] 31.7 
§,000-0,600...........-.-.-.-- 12.4 | 10.7 | 16.1} 10.2] 1.1 6.7 
CS EEO 8.7 | 6.0) 10.6) 9.6 /....-.- 4.2 
Median net worth. .......-..--- $1, 275| $73 #2, 060) #2, 000) 0 $335 
Los Angeles 
) come 
Total number _.._--.---- 758 | 208 | 216 | 323 | 186 | 134 
Total percent_..............-- 100.0! 100. 0/100. 0 /100. 0 1100.0 | 100.0 
Liabilities exceed assets.............| 10 3/ 13.8) 65|10.5| 10.2| 187 
No assets or liabilities *__._. --| 18.3 | 34.5 | 12.0) 12.7) 21.5) 11.9 
Assets exceed liabilities by: 
Less than $1,000. ...... 14.8 | 18.7 | 12.1 | 14.2] 30.1] 18.7 
1000-4,990........-----. 31.0 | 21.6 | 37.0 | 32.2 | 25.8] 34.3 
5,000-9,999 _ sadn 15.4) 84] 22.2) 15.8) 7.0] 10.4 
10,000 and over...._.._- 10.2} 3.0) 10.2 | 14.6 5.4 | 6.0 
Median net worth.._.... $1,717) $50 \$2, 869182, 600| $449 181,000 
i | } 





1 The groups of married male primary beneficiaries, with child entitled, 
were too small to be presented in detail. Median net worth was zero in 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, $1,680 in St. Louis, and $1,716 in Los Angeles. 

2 Excludes beneficiary groups that did not report net worth. 

3 Includes ny pee whose assets and liabilities balance, and those 
who had no assets or liabilities 
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women entitled on their own wage records who 
carried life insurance was strikingly less in Log 
Angeles than in the other cities (table 11). It wag 
also less in the case of married men and of widows 
with entitled children, although the differences 
between Los Angeles and the other cities was nut 
so marked. 

As might be expected, more of the married than 
of the nonmarried men carried life insurance, but 
more women primary beneficiaries than nonmar-. 
ried men reported policies. In each beneficiary 


Table 11.—Life insurance: Percentage distribution of 
specified types of beneficiary groups ' by face value of 
life insurance policies held, and median face value of 
policies held by each group, four cities 





Male primary beneficiary 

A REE NE 

male | Wid- 

| Mar- Mar- | pri- | ow, 

Face value of policies | Non- | ried ried, | mary | child 
| Total | mar- | wife wife | ben- | en- 

ried en- not | efici- | titled 


en- ary 


oe and Baltimore 



























































Total number ? = 498 150 159 176 94 127 
Total percent én 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
No policy... ‘es 25.7 | 37.3| 21.4] 199] 2626) 142 
Policies: 
— than ~ 000 42.6; 4.0) 44.0) 30.8] 64.9 40.9 
1,000-1,999__ . 21.3 12.7 24.5 26. 6.4 37.0 
2,000-2,999 iia 4.8 2.7 4.4 ei... ‘ 6.3 
3,000 and over. _._.. 5.6 3.3 5.7 7.4 2.1 1.6 
Median face value *__.___. #500 | $200 | $635 | $705 | $238 $829 
8t. Louis 
Total number........... 550 150 180 197 91 120 
Total percent........... 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
No policy __- sae dedaie 17.8} 30.0) 111 15.2) 24.2 8.3 
Policies: 
Less than $1,000__..__. 30.4 | 30.3) 22.4) 2.9) 65.9 23.4 
1,000-1,999- ; 3.2; 2.0) 323 37.0 7.7 32.5 
2,000-2,999_ - oe A J 9.8 2.7 13.9 10.7 2.0 
3,000 and over... F 11.8 &0 1.3 13.2 2.2 10.8 
Median face value $1,000 ~ 400 i 065 a 000 $300 | $1,150 
| 
Los Angeles 
Total number _ . 758 203 wos | 216 $23 186 | 184 
Total percent | 100.0 | 100, 100.0 i 100.0 | 100.0 “100 0 | 100. 0 
No policy_..... a 40.6 05.9 31 5 31.0 | 57.0 BA 1 
Policies: 
Less than $i, 000 | 20.1 16.3 20.4 22.3 30. 6 30.6 
1,000-1,999 ; 181 9.4 23.6 19.5 8.6 2.1 
2,000-2,990 |} 10.4 6.4) 13.4] 111 2.2 9.7 
3,000 and over 10.8} 30] 11] 11) 16 ® 7.5 
Median face value. | $500 | 0 | gr7o| g7eo | “0 


| | | 
} | 





1 The groups of married male primary beneficiaries, with child entitled, 
were too small for computation of percentage distributions. The median 
face value for these proups was $830 in Philadelphia and Baltimore, $1,000 in 
8t. Louis, and $700 in Los Angeles. 

2 Excludes beneficiary poe who did not report face value of policies held. 

3 Based on total number of beneficiary groups for whom life insurance 
information was obtained. 


Social Security 














who group, more than half of those carrying life in- groups with family monthly insurance benefits of 








































































































Los surance had policies totaling less than $2,000. $10—19.99, 49-77 percent had incomes of less than 
was Relationship between family insurance benefitand $600; of those with monthly benefits of $40-62.40, 
Ows resources of beneficiaries—The relationship be- on the other hand, only 4-24 percent reported 
nces tween income, assets, and family insurance bene- _inco es of as little as $600. 
hot fit for male and female primary beneficiary groups Since the family insurance benefit is based on 
is given in tables 12 and 13. Comparisons be- the average monthly wage of the primary benefi- 
han tween the studies should be made with caution, ciary, which, for most beneficiary groups, is in- 
but ince the distribution of male beneficiaries accord- _dicative of their previous economic status, it is not 
8 ’ 
nar- ing to family insurance benefit depended on the surprising to find a marked relationship between 
lary relative number of married men with entitled net worth and family insurance benefit, and be- 
wives in each study. In general, beneficiary — tween assets used to meet living expenses and fam- 
n of groups with low benefits also reported less addi- ily insurance benefit. From 50 to 56 percent of 
“a tional income. Of the male primary beneficiary male primary beneficiary groups in the lowest ben- 
le 
Table 12.—Income and net worth: Percentage distribution of male and female primary beneficiaries by total income 
of the beneficiary group and distribution by net worth, by amount of family insurance benefit; and median 
income and median net worth by amount of family insurance benefit, four cities 
Wid. 
ow, } 
shild Family insurance benefit 
itle 
tled Hitt calones, entees eratbettenatitent Philadelphia and Baltimore | St. Louis Los Angeles 
group : 
— | | | | $40.00 $40.00 $40.00 
$10.00-| $20.00-| $30.00-| **™- $10.00- $20.00-| $30.00-| **"* $10.00-| $20.00-| $30.00- 
mn 19.99 | 29.99 | 39.99 | and | Total |"19.99 | 29.90 | 39.99 | 8nd | Total | "19 99 | "29.90 | ‘39.00 = 
| } 
e. Income 
100.0 
ania Male primary beneficiary: 
14.2 BE MD nncccscccesee 508 99 219 136 | 6&6 650 107 216 156 71 758 170 319 17. 96 
cs cnccdtewtnandhakal $590 | $966 | $557 | $706 \$1,161 | $610| $494 | $543 | $601 |$1,296| $814 $673 $13, 29 
40.9 Total percent.............-............ 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 |" 100.0 | 100.6 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | * 100.0 
7 eee ee 14.4); 30.4 15. 1 4 Ree 9.8 24.3 A eee See. 4.0 8.8 &F Tiusaccaleneamn 
ROMO sc cccecccccccenseces 85.8) 37.4) 40.6| 37.8) Oi) 388) 411) 43.0) 37-8) 989] m9] 406) a1) io) 42 
| ——...................... 22.3) 131) 2.7) 25.9) 23.6] 205| 168) 2.4| 264| 183] 223| 253] 194] 24] m9 
$829 i anal neeaamgnaiiiel 27.5 10. 1 20.6 35.6 | 67.3) 30.9 17.8 23.6 37.8 57.8 | 43.8) 25.3) 35.8) 58.7 76.9 
— Female primary beneficiary: 
I noche cdnckcndebas | 51\ 46 1 | ; 91 $7 ry oe 186| 79\ 108 py eS 
Median income..................--.-..- $300 | 9398 | 8439) (1) [oo $390 | $348 | $4390) (1) [2222 $563 | 8514 | 8504 a eee 
Total percent.......................... 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0) (2) [222207 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0) @) [222727 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} (@) (0272-2 
120 
=... na seseneudily $7.9) 461] 30.2).......|.. 35.2] 45.3] 21.6 |...) 118] 129] 108 |.......]....... 
100. 0 Ra el ee? 41.0) 41.2 | See | peicdisie 51.6) 47.2 2 RS (Sears 41.4) 443 2 °  caiainial 
eum Rea IS SURE eh 3. 11.6 5.9 18.6 |. ~ Tae Dicamnie 16.2 @ Ricans 19.4 20.3 OF Ge tia 
8.3 EEE 9.5 7.8; 9%3 | i eer 5.5 7.5 » |) gg Sees Tan 27.4) 21.5) 30.4;] @) {..-.... 
Se ss a! anal | 
28.4 Net worth | 
32.5 | 
20.0 Male primary beneficiary: 
10.8 Total number ® 0 --s-|g, 4a | 8 | a1} 190) 4 tor | 26| 1586| m1) 7 170| 319| 17 95 
il Median net worth....................... #1, O |$1, 200 \$1, 638 $2,745 |$1, 276 0 | $300 \$1, 996 |84, 600 \$1,717 O \$1,750 \$2,614 | $5,759 
1, 180 IIR oc, scneeboceaselanccal 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
— Liabilities exceed assets.................. 7.9| 1.2) 66| 85! 56] 102) 159/ 1.6| 77] 28] 103| 192) 88] 5&7) O24 
No assets or liabilities‘... 2.0} 4.9 / 252) 2.5) 56] 23.8) 346] 27.3] 192) 7.1] 183] 91) 191} 8&7) 5&3 
a Assets exceed liabilities by: | 
i | 7 ase 14.0 10, 2 17.0; 12.3 13.0 13.3 15.0 14.4; 12.2 9.9 14.8 14.2 17.3) 16.1 5.3 
134 1,000-4,900__....._. 39.9 29.6 42.6 39.2 49.8 31.6 | 21.5 31.9 37.1 33.8 31.0 20.0 32.8 39.7 28.4 
—= 5,000-9,990. - 7 6.9) 41) 43) 108] 130) 124) 93) 97] 135) 225] 154] 04) 182] 28) m1 
100. 0 10,000 and over__. 4 5,3 | | 4.3 7.7) 13.0) 87) 37) &1 | 10.3 23.9 10.2 4.1 8.8 8.0 29.5 
23.1 Female primary beneficiary: 
Total number... 91| 60| 40 cee ee 9 ae 186} 79| 108 PS aeons 
30.6 Median net worth. -.| 9989 | g900) 9486) (y |o2to 0 | 0 0) @ fn $449 | $100| $066 ® Parad 
29. 1 Total percent... “| 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} (@) {2222272} 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0) @) {22272 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} @) [772777 
9.7 ~~ 
7.5 Liabilities exceed assets... ___. | 22] 20| 265 oi ae | 15.4/ 17.0| 138). ‘ 10.2} 1012] 108 |.......]....... 
--—= No assets or liabilities ¢ .| 37.4 44.0 Se SE Blom (ie 2) aay eae 21.5) 2.1 SE Ce 
$804 Assets exceed liabilities by: | 
Less than $1,000... | 28.6; 26.0/ 30.0) @ |_...... 2.1 | 4] 2.91.......|........ 383) SS) SBE 
oy 1,000-4,999. -----| 38] 20) 87.5 |...-...].......) M1] 208] 28)... NE 25.8] 120) 31.4] (@) j.--.... 
tled, 5,000-9,999 . _. egSe, wits AEE CIES a ae ee ie Ba EPI Ne a eat 7.0} S&1) 5&9 o adhesin 
dian 10,000 and over... SOP CASES ONIN SORE NEE RENNER SAY sees? Horm ripen: 64) &1) 49) @ |-.-.2-. 
0 in | 
eld, ! Not computed on base of less than 10. ‘Includes beneficiary groups whose assets and liabilities balance, and 
ance ? Not computed as base is too small. those who had no assets or liabilities. 


+ Excludes beneficiary groups that did not report net worth. 
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Table 13.—Assets used to meet living expenses: Percent 
of beneficiary groups using assets to meet living 
expenses and average annual amount of assets used, 
by amount of family insurance benefit, four cities 





Average annual amount 
of assets used per bene- 


ficiary group 


| 
Percent of beneficiary | 
| groups using assets 


Type of beneficiary | — 
































group and family in- Phila- | | Phila- 
surance benefit eats, St. — St. Les 
— Louis |A Angeles! = Louis | Angeles 
| more | more 
Male primary omy 
ficiary, total. _._._____ | 2&7] 26) 26.4 $90 $82 $93 
$10.00-19.99.........| 152] 23] 141 42 55 38 
20.00-29.99. | 283] 26.4 80 665 81 
i009. pwr aa} 33.3 34.0 31.0 114 100 109 
40.00 and over. 43.6 38.0 | 156 136 197 
Female primary bene- | 
ficiary, total____- : 24.2 28. 6 33. 3 4 54 90 
$10,00-10.90.........| 1.8] 26.4] 21) 2] 52] 57 
0-29.99... | 305] 2.7] 382| 72| 55] — 100 


30.00-80.99. Bos Ge ee ek) () (2) ~ oa 


Widow, child entitled._| 39.5| 39.2| 3211 





1 Not computed as base is too small. 
2 Not computed on base of less than 10. 


efit bracket had no assets, but only 10-15 percent 
of those in the highest benefit bracket were with- 
out assets. On the other hand, only 4-14 percent 
of those with monthly benefits of $10-19.99 had 
assets with a net value of $5,000 or over, in contrast 
to 26-52 percent in the highest benefit bracket. 
Those who supplemented their income with their 
savings formed 14-24 percent in the lowest benefit 








group and 38-44 percent in the highest benefit 
group. 

The picture of resources presented here is g 
static one. It shows the income of the bene 
ficiary groups for the 12 months studied, their 
consumption of assets during the survey year, 
their net assets at the end of that time, and their 
living arrangements and family composition, 
But life is not static for aged people, and a study 
made of the same beneficiaries 1, 3, or 5 years 
later would present a different picture. For a 
few, the picture would be brighter, for some it 
would have remained practically unchanged, but 
for most it would have grown less bright with time 
because of the loss of temporary sources of income 
and the increase in the cost of medical care. 

The future of widows with entitled children 
differs from that of the aged beneficiaries. The 
members of the widows’ households are considera- 
bly younger than are those of primary beneficiaries’ 
households, and employment offers a more perma- 
nent solution to their economic problems. But 
many widows are unqualified for employment 
outside the home and must look forward to com- 
plete support by their children during the period 
of time elapsing between the cessation of benefits, 
when the youngest child reaches age 18, and the 
date when the widow attains age 65 and becomes 
eligible for widow’s benefits. 
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Administration of the Servicemen’s Dependents 
Allowance Act of 1942 


lst LreuTENANT Harry GROSSMAN * 


Many aspects of the administration of allowances to dependents of men in the 
armed forces are closely related to operations under programs administered by the 
Social Security Board. The Bulletin presents this article both because of the signi- 
ficance of that program for social security and because many of the problems en- 
countered by the Office of Dependency Benefits parallel those involved in establishing 


old-age and survivors insurance. 


SERVICE IN THE ARMED FORCES does not annul a 
man’s moral and legal obligation to support his 
family and other relatives with a claim upon his 
earnings. Financial support for the dependents 
of men in the armed forces has a vital bearing on 
the morale, both of the fighting man and of the 
people back home. It was found necessary in the 
last war to provide for allowances for the depend- 
ents of enlisted men. The magnitude of the 
present war has drawn into service many men 
with dependents and necessitated legislation to 
provide for allowances which would enable the 
dependents of enlisted men to defray at least a 
part of their living expenses. This purpose was 
accomplished with the passage of the Servicemen’s 
Dependents Allowance Act of 1942 on June 23, 
1942. Each family allowance consists of a sum 
deducted from, or charged to, the soldier’s pay 
and a sum contributed by the Government. The 
end of the first year indicates that the family 
allowance has become the nucleus of home 
security for the dependents of a great majority of 
our servicemen. 

The act provides for payments, without a 
means test, to the persons normally dependent on 
the man in the service. The amounts of the 
allowances are determined according to a flat, 
fixed schedule, based on the serviceman’s pay and 
the family relationship of the dependent to him. 
The Government agrees with the soldier to make a 
certain definite dependable provision for his 
wife and children and other dependent relatives 
while he is in service. There is no discrimination 
between the dependents of one soldier and the 
dependents of another soldier. The result is that 


* War Department, Office of Dependency Benefits, Information and 
Public Relations Branch. 
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an amount is provided which takes care of the 
average case. 

For men in the Army, the family allowance sys- 
tem is administered by the Office of Dependency 
Benefits in the War Department. The Office, lo- 
cated in Newark, N. J., administers and coordi- 
nates all functions in connection with benefits 
to dependents of the military and civilian person- 
nel of the War Department, except the civil- 
service retirement benefits administered by the 
Civil Service Commission. Although the major 
functions of the ODB are concerned with a number 
of programs involving dependency benefits, ad- 
ministration of the Servicemen’s Dependents 
Allowance Act is its principal job. 

The organization, composed of approximately 
10,000 persons under the direction of a brigadier 
general, receives and handles an average of more 
than 60,000 pieces of mail per day, and the out- 
going mail averages more than 70,000 pieces, ex- 
clusive of the allowance checks. About 3% million 
checks are sent out monthly, amounting to more 
than $160 million, some two-thirds of which is 
deducted from the soldiers’ pay. In addition to 
family allowances, the checks include allotments- 
of-pay, which are sums regularly deducted at the 
request of men in service from their pay and re- 
mitted to their dependents, or to banks or in- 
surance companies. As of the end of May 1943, a 
cumulative total of 11,160,000 checks, amounting 
to $675,550,000 had been issued as family allow- 
ance payments—$296,750,000 from the soldiers’ 
contributions and $378,800,000 from the Govern- 
ment’s contribution. The Government’s contri- 
bution to family allowances averages about 55 
percent of the total payment. 

The administrative functions of the Secretary 
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of War pertaining to family allowances, including 
the determination of all facts concerning the en- 
titlement of individuals to benefits and the actual 
payment of benefits, were delegated to the Director 
of ODB. The ODB’s determination of all facts is 
final and conclusive for all purposes, except that 
the Secretary of War may at any time, on the basis 
of new evidence or for other good cause, reconsider 
or modify any such determination and may waive a 
recovery of money erroneously paid as benefits 
under the act wherever he finds that such recovery 
would be against equity and good conscience. 
Unit commanders are responsible for explaining 
to all personnel of their commands, including all 
replacements, the purpose and general provisions 
of family allowances. To the extent of available 
facilities, they also provide needed assistance in 
the preparation of applications and ensure their 
prompt transmittal to the ODB. They are also 
responsible for seeing that all reductions in or 
charges against an enlisted man’s pay for the 
family allowance are properly entered on all 
pertinent records and that any known change in 
the status of the enlisted man or any of his rela- 
tives or dependents which would affect the pay- 
ment of family allowances is reported immediately 
to the ODB. 

The applications, which are still being received 
on the average of 12,000 per day, are handled on 
a production-line basis. A basic training course is 
given each ODB employee, in which he learns 
the principles of the law under which the benefits 
are authorized and all the steps involved in ad- 
ministering the benefits. At the end of his basic 
training course, the new employee is assigned to 
his place in the production line and receives 
special training in his own particular job. This 
system, under which the employee has an under- 
standing of the whole process of which his job 
is only one small part, has reduced to a minimum 
the margin oferror. It hasstepped up production, 
increased the employee’s interest in his job, and 
helped the accomplishment of the ODB motto— 
“Get ’Em Paid.” 

Family allowances are paid to the dependents of 
enlisted men in grades 4-7, the four lowest grades. 
In the Army, these grades are those of private, 
private first class, technician fifth grade, corporal, 
technician fourth grade, and sergeant. In lieu of 
family allowances, enlisted men of the first three 
grades—staff sergeant, first or technical sergeant, 
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and master sergeant—who have dependents are 
entitled. by law to receive Government quarters or 
a rental allowance. The family allowance is pay- 
able for any period of active military service on or 
after June 1, 1942, during the existence of any 
war declared by Congress and for 6 months imme. 
diately following its termination. The eligible 
dependents are divided into two classes. Class A 
includes the wife, child, and the divorced wife 
who has not remarried and to whom alimony js 
payable. Class B dependents include the parents, 
brothers, sisters, and grandchildren of the soldier, 
The terms child, grandchild, brother, and sister are 
limited to unmarried persons under 18 years of 
age, or of any age if they are incapable of self- 
support by reason of mental or physical defect, 
Class A relatives do not have to be dependent on 
the soldier, but Class B dependents must be 
dependent on him for a substantial portion of their 
support to be eligible for an allowance. 

The deduction from, or charge to, the pay of an 
enlisted man is $22 if all the dependents are either 
Class A or Class B; if the allowances cover depend- 
ents of both classes an additional $5 is withheld, 
The amount of Government contribution is fixed 
by law, in accordance with the relationship of the 
dependent to the serviceman. The following 
tabulation shows the total amount of the monthly 
allowance, including both the soldier’s and the 
Government’s contribution, for typical cases." 














2s rs . 
a 
Dependent | Be Dependent 3 
Ss E 
aa = 
Wife but no child. oO a ee 
Wife and— |} 1 parent and— 
1child................| 62 || 1 sister, brother, orgrandchild......| 42 
2children.............| 72 || 2sisters, brothers, or grandchildren.| 47 
3 children...___. ..| 82)|| 3sisters, brothers, or grandehildren.| 52 
4 children......_. 92 || 4sisters, brothers, or grandchildren_| 57 
5children.............. 102 || 5sisters, brothers, or grandchildren.| 62 
6 sisters, brothers, or grandchildren_| 67 
No wife but— 
1 child. __. nT na iasanbde ..| @ 
2 children aS 52 | 2 parents and— 
3 children_. 62 lsister, brother, orgrandchild......| 52 
4 children... ‘ 72 2sisters, brothers, or grandchildren.) 57 
§ children... ___. 82 3 sisters, brothers, or grandchildren.| 62 
4 sisters, brothers, or grandchildren_| 67 
Divorced wife !_ _. Upto 5 sisters, brothers, or grandchildren.| 72 
Ae 
Wife— No parent but— 


No child and 1 parent. 70 
Nochildand2parents.| 80 
lchildandiparent..... 82 
2 children and 1 parent 92 
3childrenandiparent.| 102 
4childrenand lparent.| 112 


lsister, brother, or grandchild. .....| 27 
2sisters, brothers, or grandchildren.| 32 
3 sisters, brothers, or grandchildren. | 37 
4 sisters, brothers, or grandchildren.| 42 
5 sisters, brothers, or grandchildren.) 47 





1 Total allowance payable to a divorced wife depends on amount of alimony 
and number of other dependents of the soldier, but in no case will allowance 
exceed the decreed alimony or $42 per month. 


1 A bill (S. 1279), to broaden the eligibility conditions, to increase allow- 


ances, and to provide an initial family allowance, was — by the Senate 
but not acted on by the House before Congress recessed on July 8. 
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In adjudicating the millions of family allowance 
applications, with all the possible domestic and 
marital entanglements that are bound to exist 
among such large numbers of people, the ODB 
has had to act as a national court of domestic 
relations. Its determinations have involved the 
laws and interpretations of the laws of all the 48 
States, the Territories, and, on many occasions, 
almost every country in the world. The problems 
that have arisen offer a valid argument for the 
adoption of uniform marriage and divorce laws. 

The first problem is the question of common- 
law marriage. It has been determined that, 
when an enlisted man has entered into a common- 
law marriage which is recognized as such by the 
State in which. it was contracted, the common- 
law wife, if otherwise eligible, is entitled to a 
family allowance. This ruling has necessitated 
a study of the policies and laws of all States in 
order to determine their attitude on this issue. 
It has also compelled a review of the position 
taken in prior years by States which have changed 
their policies in this matter. Constant attention 
must be given to all current court decisions 
dealing with the subject. The ODB has also 
held that, if an enlisted man has entered into a 
common-law marriage and it is recognized as such, 
any subsequent attempted marriage does not 
invalidate the common-law marriage and the 
common-law wife receives the family allowance. 

The legal subject of the recognition and validity 
of divorce decrees together with the collateral 
problems of ‘‘procedural due process’? and “full 
faith and credit” have had repercussions in many 
ODB determinations. Attempts have been made 
by parties in interest to give a peculiar validity 
and interpretation to certain divorce decrees 
which, in fact, they did not have. Others have 
attempted to use the ODB as a forum in which to 
challenge support orders, separation agreements, 
and annulment proceedings. One established 
policy of the ODB is that, if the wife of an enlisted 
man has filed suit for divorce and is not seeking 
alimony, that fact of itself does not disqualify her 
for an allowance until such divorce without ali- 
mony is granted. It has also been determined that 
a divorced wife who has not remarried and to 
whom alimony in a lump sum, as weil as in pe- 
riodic payments, has been decreed and is still paya- 
ble is entitled to family allowance to the extent of 
the unpaid portion of the alimony. Another 
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determination is that the death or divorce of the 
wife of an enlisted man, when there is surviving 
issue, will not of itself disqualify the parents of 
such wife from the benefits of the act. 

Each case involving a divorce, a separation, or 
an annulment is individually considered, and the 
ruling in one instance is not applicable to another 
situation unless all the material facts are identical. 
This procedure has necessitated the institution of 
a policy of refusing to answer hypothetical ques- 
tions concerning eligibility for a family allowance. 
Not until certified or photostatic copies of all 
relevant documents have been received will a 
determination on a particular application be made. 

Under the present law, the ODB has no author- 
ity to consider the moral conduct or character 
of a beneficiary in determining that individual’s 
eligibility for family allowance. The wife and 
children of a man in the service are entitled to a 
family allowance on the basis of that relationship 
alone. So long as a woman remains the lawful 
wife of a soldier in an eligible grade, she may apply 
for and receive an allowance whether or not the 
soldier acquiesces. The only alternative for the 
enlisted man is to secure a legal dissolution of his 
marital status or to achieve promotion to an in- 
eligible grade. The compulsory allowance feature 
for Class A relatives has led many servicemen to 
seek divorces from undeserving wives. The 
exigencies of the service, however, have virtually 
frozen the marital status of most servicemen. A 
man’s complaint that he has not seen his wife for 
a long time, that she has been unfaithful, that he 
no longer cares for her, or that she has deserted 
him cannot affect in any way the statutory obli- 
gation of contribution from his pay. Several 
suggestions have been offered and considered to 
remedy this situation, but no practical solution 
has yet been discovered. 

Early in the operation of the act the question 
arose whether aliens, including enemy aliens and 
residents of foreign countries or both, would be 
entitled to receive a family allowance. It was 
determined that applications received on behalf 
of qualified relatives and dependents in any of 


the stated categories would be approved regard- 


less of the fact that such relatives or dependents 
might be aliens or citizens of the United States 
residing in foreign countries with which trade 
or exchange was prohibited. However, actual 
payments are made only when not prohibited by 
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the Treasury Department’s freezing orders and 
restrictions. In cases in which payments are at 
present barred, the family allowance funds may be 
claimed later by the beneficiaries under estab- 
lished fiscal procedure. 

Obviously, not all applications for the family 
allowance can be approved for payment. Thou- 
sands of them do not meet the requirements of 
the law as to relationship or dependency. On 
the other hand, there are thousands of indi- 
viduals who do in fact meet the requirements and 
who normally would receive the benefits provided, 
but whose benefit payments are delayed because of 
their failure to understand exactly what documen- 
tary proof must accompany the application. 
Every statement involving relationship and de- 
pendency which is made in an application for a 
family allowance must be proved by acceptable 
documentary evidence. This requirement some- 
times causes delay in beginning payment, because 
so much of the documentary proof submitted is 
inadequate and insufficient. 

Another problem has been the large number of 
requests for information made by various types of 
organizations, by employers, and by State, county, 
and city authorities about specific individuals or 
groups of individuals and the status of their 
family allowance applications. Various types of 
patriotic and public-spirited organizations have 
signified a desire to help relatives and dependents 
of men in service to secure their allowances. In 
order to carry out their plans, they claim they 
must know the status of the application. Em- 
ployers have written in to ask how much certain 
dependents are receiving and when payments are 
to be made, in order that they may relate the 
payments to company plans for continued pay- 
ments to the men in service. Various State, 
county, and city authorities want to know all 
about a particular serviceman’s allowance so that 
they may reduce relief payments and use the in- 
formation in the administration of their public 








welfare funds. To comply reasonably with alj 


these requests would require a separate staff of | 


thousands of employees. Even further, it would 
delay greatly the processing of applications and 
the making of payments, because the case folders 
would be held up while the information was being 
obtained. Accordingly, a uniform policy has been 
established that the ODB is unable to give in. 
formation on specific cases to anyone but the 
serviceman, his dependents, or his relatives, 

The duplication of names and the necessity for 
care in communicating with the proper individuals 
is another administrative factor. Since many of 
the letters received fail to give the soldier’s Army 
serial number, identification is difficult if not im- 
possible, and additional time must be taken to 
find the proper person’s records. In many in- 
stances, further correspondence is entailed: 

The failure of the soldier to give the proper 
address of his dependents at the outset, and the 
failure of the dependents to notify the ODB or 
their local postmaster of their removal to a new 
address, have caused additional effort and expense 
in getting the checks out to dependents. The 
Post Office Department returns about 40,000 
checks each month, an unreported change of 
address having prevented their delivery in most 
instances. The returned checks are filed in the 
hope that an indignant demand to know why the 
usual monthly check has not been delivered may 
furnish a clue to the proper address. 

Few precedents existed to guide those who 
became charged with the administration of the 
Servicemen’s Dependents Allowance Act of 1942. 
It became necessary to blaze a trail which has now 
developed into a broad path. The ODB staff, 


including experts in the fields of law, welfare work, 
accounting, insurance, and business-machine oper- 
ations, are together accomplishing a governmental 
undertaking of the greatest magnitude and im- 
portance, and one in which every American may 
take just pride. 
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Defense Trainees and Availability for Work 


Ratpo ALTMAN * 


ONE OF THE PROBLEMS which the war emergency 
bas brought to the doorstep of State employment 
security agencies has been that of determining 
the eligibility of defense trainees for unemploy- 
ment benefits. Defense training began when this 
country, emerging from a prolonged oversupply 
of labor, discovered that it was faced with labor 
shortages. The mushroom growth of the war’s 
industrial demands had revealed great manpower 
gaps that could be filled only with the aid of a 
giant-sized training program. Soon both private 
and Government-supported courses began to 
meet that need through a variety of vocational 
courses and curricula that have been generically 
labeled “defense training.’”’ As this vocational 
training program grew, it attracted people from 
all situations and all walks of life. There were 
businessmen and students, lawyers and house- 
wives, debutantes and salesmen—all engaged in 
the business of acquiring the occupational skills 
needed for active participation in the industrial 
war effort. Of course, most of the defense 
trainees were not and could not be unemploy- 
ment compensation claimants. Many of them 
had never worked in covered employment or, if 
they had, they had not built up the necessary 
wage credits. In other cases, trainees continued 
working at their regular jobs while in training. 
Some of the trainees, however, were unemployed 
workers who had accrued rights under unemploy- 
ment compensation laws—individuals whose work 
history showed an attachment to the labor market. 
Out of this group have come the defense-trainee 
claimants of unemployment benefits. In many 
cases, these claimants undoubtedly filed their 
claims not only as a matter of right but also as a 
matter of need. Despite the fact that the courses 
they were attending often were tuition-free, these 
workers, nevertheless, had to supply their own 
food, clothing, and shelter while in training. 
The size of this group of defense trainees who 
applied for and received unemployment benefits 
is, for lack of the necessary data, unknown. It 
is impossible to estimate the number beyond say- 
ing that, in these days of small claim loads, the 
defense-trainee claimants constitute a substantial 





* Bureau of Employment Security, Administrative Standards Division. 
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group. Some idea of the size of the defense- 
trainee group as a whole may be obtained from the 
following tabulation of enrollments in U. S. Office 
of Education—Defense Training Programs." 


























Active Cumulative 
Type of course 
Feb. 28, | Feb. 28, | Feb. 28, | Feb. 28, 
1942 1943 1942 1943 
OE Re SEER © EA 533,060 | 610,900 /2, 825, 794 | 6, 141,177 
Pre-employment_.._............. 170,551 | 136,568 | 968,551 | 2,182,214 
og pre to employment.__| 176,528 | 170,577 |1,047,049 | 2, 187, 535 
NYA out-of-school work pro- 
PRR ot A iat RE os 77,844 | 164,215 | 448, 217 808, 813 
Engineering, science, and man- 
| SERA RE Pan ba 108,137 | 139,540 | 361,977 962, 615 





For the defense trainees who have received 
unemployment benefits, as for all other-recipients 
of unemployment compensation, unemployment 
benefits have been based on wage credits built 
up by previous work in covered employment. 
Thus unemployment benefits have not been paid to 
young people or housewives who have entered the 
labor market for the first time via defense training. 
Nor have they been paid to those who were for- 
merly self-employed, or to domestic servants, 
farmers, Government workers, and others who 
had no qualifying covered employment before they 
began their training. 

Unemployment benefit payments have also been 
confined to defense trainees who were “unem- 
ployed” in the weeks for which they were claiming 
benefits. Eligibility requirements in State un- 
employment compensation laws stipulate that 
claimants be either totally or partially unem- 
ployed; a week of total unemployment is usually 
defined as one in which the claimant performed 
no service and with respect to which no remuner- 
ation is payable to him, and partial unemploy- 
ment as a week of less than full-time work in 
which the claimant’s earnings fell below his 
weekly benefit amount for total unemployment. 
There are various reasons for the unemployment 
of defense-trainee claimants. Some have been 
discharged or laid off from their jobs and sub- 
sequently enter on their training. Some leave 
their work to enter a training course or to continue 


1 Figures do not include enrollmentsin non-Government-sponsored courses 
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a training course they have already begun. In 
some instances, they leave their work for other 
reasons or are discharged because of their training. 
Regardless of the reason, they are all required to 
meet the test of “unemployment” before they can 
receive unemployment benefits.’ 


Pre-War Attitude Toward Student Availability 


The polar question about which the cases of 
defense trainees have revolved is the question of 
availability for work. This situation arises from 
the requirement of State laws that an individual 
must be available for work in order to be eligible 
for unemployment benefits. This provision, an 
effort to restrict unemployment compensation 
payments to persons genuinely in the labor market, 
requires that a claimant be ready and willing to 
work and that his personal conditions and circum- 
stances permit him to take a job. The great 
stumbling block to the receipt of unemployment 
benefits by defense trainees was the pre-war atti- 
tude of the unemployment compensation agencies 
as to the availability of students for work. The 
following statement summarizes pre-war rulings. 

In States where the availability requirement is inter- 
preted to denote availability for full-time work, the 
inquiry, in the case of students, is generally whether 
the restrictions upon the hours of work resulting from 
school attendance are such as to make it impossible 
for claimant to accept full-time work and what are the 
conditions under which claimant is free to leave school 
in order to accept employment. Generally, the deci- 
sions reflect a reluctance to infer that claimant is 
willing to interrupt his course of study when, in order 
to do so, he would forfeit his tuition or lose an oppor- 
tunity to finish a course looking toward an academic 
or professional degree. When, on the other hand, a 
course of training or study may be readily interrupted 
without financial loss and other substantial detriment 
and claimant declares his willingness to accept work, 
availability for work is readily found.’ 

Before Pearl Harbor, the assumption was read- 
ily made that students were not properly entitled 
to unemployment benefits. They were primarily 
interested in their own training and education. 
Their attachment to the labor market was at 
best tenuous; often it was almost imaginary. 
Consequently, although students who qualified 

2 All references in this article to State actions concerning defense trainees 
are, except in the case of particular statutory provisions, based on the appealed 
benefit decisions of State quasi-judicial tribunals. The results of initial 
determinations of defense trainees’ claims are, therefore, reflected here only 
indirectly, as they are revealed in administrative appeals. 


?“Tssues Involved in Decisions on Disputed Claims for Unemployment 
Benefits,”” Social Security Yearbook, 1940, p. 38. 
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otherwise and could prove their availability for 
work received benefits, they were a decided minori- 
ty of the student claimants. A typical statement 
was made by an Indiana appeal tribunal in 1938: 
A student who is enrolled in a regularly established 

school is not in a position to accept full-time em. 
ployment and is expected to devote the greater portion 

of his time to his studies both within and without the 
classrooin. The fact that he would be willing to dis. 


continue his school work upon offer of employment ig 
not a determining factor.‘ 


This language was echoed by a Florida appeal 
tribunal in 1939: 


However, where an individual’s status is primarily 
that of a student rather than an unemployed person 
unreservedly in the labor market, he is not considered 
as being in a position to accept full-time employment 
and is expected to devote the greater portion of his 
time, both within and without the classroom, to his 
school work. The fact that he would be willing to 
discontinue his school work upon an offer of employ- 
ment should not be a determining factor.5 


Although many of these pre-war decisions on stu- 
dent availability were stated in the context of 
academic pursuits, there was, in fact, a carry-over 
from these decisions to the cases of vocational and 
trade-school students. It took a war and a defense 
training program to separate vocational and aca- 
demic training for the purposes of unemployment 
compensation eligibility. 


Wartime Rulings and Appealed Decisions 


It is difficult to generalize about the way the 
various States have handled the problem of the 
availability of defense trainees since the beginning 
of the war effort. No blanket rulings on the 
eligibility of this group have been issued. In- 
stead, adjustment to the wartime situation has 
been met partly by adopting attitudes of leniency 
toward, or predispositions in favor of, the defense- 
trainee claimant, but mainly by refining and “re- 
thinking through” the general concepts of avail- 
ability in order to apply them properly to the 
cases of defense trainees. Implementing these 
attitudes of leniency toward defense trainees has 
sometimes raised the difficulty of defining defense 
trainees. None but the broadest definition would 
seem to suffice in a total war. However, in spite 

‘Social Security Board, Unemployment Compensation Interpretation 
Service— The Benefit Series, Vol. 2, No. 3, 1021-Ind. A, p. 438. This statement 
reflects the Indiana statute before it was amended in 1939 to disqualify 


students. 
§ Benefit Series, Vol. 3, No. 4, 3079-Fla. A, p. 54, 
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of the difficulty of deciding satisfactorily whether 
or not a student in a comptometer course organized 
at the request of an aviation company, for example, 
js a defense trainee, the State employment security 
agencies have generally agreed that individuals 
enrolled in federally sponsored war training courses 
are defense trainees and have gone on from that 
point to a case-by-case description of the defense 
trainee. 

It is the result of this case-by-case method that 
we are trying to capture. Although the basic 
generalization may readily be made that mere at- 
tendance at a defense training course will not 
render a claimant unavailable for work, other 
broad conclusions involving more detailed ques- 
tions of availability are harder to draw. It is pos- 
sible, however, to take a long view of the situa- 
tion, selecting certain trends or patterns of deci- 
sions that are true for most of the country. For 
instance, it may be said that generally the avail- 
ability of a defense trainee does not depend on 
whether the course he is attending is free and 
Government-sponsored or a tuition course which is 
privately operated. However, the following States 
have, in varying degrees, differentiated between 
the claim of a trainee in a privately operated tuition 
course and that of a trainee attending a free, 
Government-sponsored course: California, Idaho, 
Louisiana, Minnesota, New York, South Dakota, 
and Vermont. The distinction made has rested 
mainly on the obvious factthat individuals who 
have paid tuition are loath to sacrifice their invest- 
ment by dropping their training to accept work. 
Partly, however, the distinction has been based 
upon the differentiation between Government- 
sponsored and privately operated courses, although 
logically it is difficult to see what difference it 
makes in an individual’s availability for work if he 
attends a Government-sponsored course rather 
than a privately sponsored course. Not the spon- 
sorship of the course but the other circumstances 
that surround the trainee will decide whether he 
will drop his training to accept work or take a job 
while in training. 

It may also be said that generally the mere fact 
that a claimant is engaged in a full-time instead of 
part-time course will not make him unavailable 
for work. This is a broadening of pre-war rulings. 
It is part of the wartime tendency in the field of 
student eligibility to decide availability more from 
the standpoint of the work a claimant is actually 
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willing to accept and less from the standpoint of 
what the claims deputy thinks the claimant will be 
capable of accepting. Colorado, Pennsylvania, 
and Virginia, exceptions in this area, have dis- 
tinguished between trainees attending part-time 
refresher courses and trainees attending full-time 
courses who are not able to accept work until they 
have completed their training. The latter group 
they have considered unavailable for work. 

Another criterion for deciding the availability 
of a defense trainee has sometimes been whether 
he voluntarily left his work to enter a training 
course. In the following States, a claimant who 
quit suitable work to enter defense training has 
been held unavailable for work: Kansas, Missouri, 
New Mexico, and Ohio. In Idaho, Iowa, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, South Dakota, and 
Washington, such a voluntary leaving results in 
a complete disqualification for benefits for the 
duration of the unemployment. This disquali- 
fication is statutory and arises because the volun- 
tary leaving is personal and not related to the 
work,® is without good cause attributable to the 
employer,’ or is without good cause connected with 
the work. Probably, but not certainly, persons 
who leave work to enter defense training have 
been held unavailable in Connecticut and Florida; 
Mississippi has taken this position only if the 
training is full time. In Oklahoma and Texas, 
these circumstances bave not made a claimant 
unavailable, but he has had a harder time proving 
that he is available for work. The majority of 
the States, however, have ruled that the avail- 
ability of a claimant who has left work to enter 
a training class must be decided by the rules 
applied to the availability of other defense 
trainees.° 


Special Statutory Disqualifications 


Special statutory disqualifications for students 
are to be found in the laws of Alabama, Connec- 


6 Washington Unemployment Compensation Act, sec. 4 (c) of present law, 
and sec. 5 (b) of amended law, effective July 1943. 

7 Iowa Employment Security Act, sec. 1551.11A; Massachusetts Employ- 
ment Security Law, sec. 25 (e); New Hampshire Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Law, sec. 4 (a) and Regulation No. 21; South Dakota Unemployment 
Compensation Law, sec. 17.0830 (1), as amended this year, effective July 1943; 
the South Dakota statutory language is “attributable to the employer or the 
employment.” 

8 Idaho Unemployment Compensation Law, sec. 4 (e). 

* West Virginia Unemployment Compensation Law, art. VI, 4 (7), as 
amended in 1943, disqualifies totally any individual whose unemployment 
results from a voluntary leaving “‘to attend a school, college, university, or 
other educational institution’ while in attendance or waiting to start at- 
tendance; this evidently does not affect defense trainees. 
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ticut, Indiana, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
North Dakota, Ohio, and Utah. In Alabama, 
Montana, and Ohio, the disqualifications apply 
to an individual who has left work for the purpose 
of attending, or who is a student regularly attend- 
ing, an established educational institution during 
the school term or is on vacation within the school 
term. There is no indication that these States 
have invoked this disqualification against the 
claims of defense trainees per se. The Connec- 
ticut statute bars from benefits any individual 
who “has left employment to attend a school, 
college or university as a regularly enrolled 
student.” Presumably this provision is inappli- 
cable to persons engaged in a short-term vocational 
training course. Nebraska and North Dakota 
disqualify students and define them as individuals 
registered for full attendance at, and regularly 
attending, an established school, college, or uni- 
versity or as individuals who have so attended 
during the most recent school term; both these 
States have construed these disqualifications 
strictly and pay benefits to defense trainees. 

In Indiana the disqualification covers individuals 
attending a “regularly established school, college, 
university, hospital or training school,” “any 
scholastic course of an academic or curricular 
nature, such as, but not limited to courses in drafts- 
manship, chemistry, engineering and accountancy,” 
or “a training course sponsored, held or conducted 
by an employing unit for training workers for 
positions in its own plant or establishment.”’ The 
disqualification excludes attendance at “any night 
school, or part-time training course” or “enroll- 
ment or attendance as a student in a training 
course designed and intended to train workers for 
skilled positions in industries engaged in the pro- 
duction of war materials.’’*° The Nevada statute 
clearly exempts students in night or vocational 
training schools from its disqualification. Utah’s 
law not only excludes from its disqualification 
students in night schools, vocational, defense, or 
part-time training courses but also any other 
students who can show ‘“‘to the satisfaction of 
the commission that he was unemployed through 
no fault of his own prior to enrollment in such 
school and that he is attending school because of 
lack of work and is actively seeking work and will 


% The material in italics was added by amendment in 1943. Previously 
the appealed benefit decisions reflected the agency’s reluctance to apply to 
defense trainees the statutory disqualification of persons attending a “‘train- 
ing school.” 
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quit school to accept full-time work during 
customary working hours or that the major 
portion of his wages. . . during his base year 
was for services performed while attending school,” 


An Appraisal of State Rulings and Appealed 
Decisions 


A careful study of the experience of State em- 
ployment security agencies in handling the ques- 
tion of the availability of the defense trainee shows 
that generally there has been neither an expansion 
nor a distortion of the concepts of availability 
developed before this country entered the war, 
Instead, agencies have employed current concepts 
of availability as tools in handling a new situation, 
Necessarily, some of the tools did not fit, and some 
became more valuable than before because they 
were constantly used. One of the tools, for exam- 
ple, that most of the States decided did not meet 
the needs of the situation, was the test: Is the 
claimant taking a full-time course? Most States 
came to the conclusion that that test belonged in 
the sphere of academic, not vocational, training. 

The tests most frequently applied are: Is the 
claimant willing to accept work and is he willing 
to quit school to accept work? These tests have, 
in turn, given rise to subsidiary ones: Is the 
claimant able and willing to change his class hours 
so as to be in a position to accept work? Can he 
quit his course in order to accept work without 
losing tuition or credit? Other evidentiary tests 
often used are: Did the claimant make an active, 
independent search for work? Did he work while 
in training? Did he refuse any offers of work? 
Throughout the country as a whole it seems clear 
that if a defense trainee is able and willing to 
accept work, is willing to quit school to accept 
suitable work, or makes an active search for work, 
he will be considered available for work. On the 
other hand, the claimant who is unable or unwilling 
to accept work or who will make no adjustment 
in, or cannot drop, his training program in order 
to accept a work offer will generally be held not 
available for work. 

This statement, of course, does not imply that 
appealed decisions in any State conform exactly to 
this pattern. The statement is highly generalized 
inconsistencies existing not only among different 
States but within individual States. The distinc- 
tion between the available and the unavailable 
defense trainees will often blur upon close examina- 
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tion. Other factors may and do intervene, but 
they do not obliterate this general pattern of 
decision. 

In effect, the State agencies have taken a 
middle road. They have neither met the problem 
head-on as a new and unique situation warranting 
special ad hoc treatment; nor have they been so 
rigid as to force the defense trainees into the 
mold of student availability. Instead they have 
done a little of both these things. Perhaps 
somewhat instinctively, often without complete 
rationalization, the State agencies have been 
pursuing an indirect attack. This approach goes 
in one direction by recognizing the unique char- 
acter of the defense trainee. It goes the other 
way when it insists that the assumptions which 
underlie student-availability discussions provide 
the guides for the examination of the defense 
trainee’s availability. 

An interesting perspective on the oblique 
method used by the State employment security 
agencies in adapting their thinking to the needs of 
defense trainees is furnished by a consideration 
of trends in the general field of law. One of 
the identifying marks of Anglo-American law has 
been the habit judicial bodies have of never 
taking a firm stand or propounding a new principle 
if an old one can be made to do the work. There 
is widespread recognition of this tendency in the 
courts. It is not so clearly understood that the 
tendency persists on the “administrative” or 
“quasi-judicial” side of our legal system as well. 
The handling of the defense-trainee problem is an 
excellent illustration. 

In following this practice, the State agencies 
and appeal bodies have had to take the same risks 
and, possibly, to make the same errors of judg- 
ment as our courts. They have had to develop 
fictions—both fictions of law and fictions of fact. 
We have seen, for example, that it is common for 
State agencies to hold that a defense trainee who 
can change his class hours so as to be able to 
accept work is available for work. On its face, 
this seems an excellent basis for an availability 
ruling. In point of fact, it may often be purely 
hypothetical. The rush of people to take defense- 
training courses in 1941 and 1942 is well known. 
Many workers, because of inadequate facilities, 
had to wait for long periods before they were 
permitted to begin their training. Is it likely that 
a defense trainee who may have had to wait weeks 
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or even months to enter a training course will 
be in a position to change his class hours easily? 
Apparently what has happened is this: Theoreti- 
cally, the trainee has this right to change his class 
schedule. The training authorities accede the 
right to him and will answer any inquiry in terms 
that indicate that he is permitted to change his 
class hours. Evidently the question is seldom 
raised as to the difficulty such a change will entail. 
Of course, this attitude flows logically from the 
adherence to the principle pointed out above. 
When this adherence produces desirable results, 
the necessary disregard of the facts may very 
well be condoned. Certainly, it justifies itself if 
it makes the unemployment compensation system 
flexible, ready without legislative amendment to 
make reasonable adjustments to the problems 
both of war and of peace. 

Another significant aspect of the unemploy- 
ment compensation history of the defense-trainee 
problem is the light it casts on post-war prospects 
in unemployment compensation. The economic 
dislocations that will be inevitable at that time 
may include a great shifting of workers from war 
industries into new peacetime occupations. Re- 
training will be imperative and upon a scale that 
may rival or exceed the war-training effort. 
Questions immediately arise: Will the unemploy- 
ment compensation system be able to help out 
effectively in that situation? Will it be necessary 
to amend unemployment compensation laws so as 
to make specific provision for unemployment 
benefits to trainees? Our experience thus far 
with the defense trainees seems to point to “yes” 
to the first question. In answer to the second 
question, it would be helpful to clarify the statu- 
tory authority for payment of unemployment 
benefits to trainees. Of course, after the war, 
some of the enthusiasm and patriotism that im- 
pelled some administrators and referees to lean 
over backwards to help trainees get unemploy- 
ment benefits will be gone. There will probably 
be few decisions granting benefits to post-war 
trainees ‘‘on grounds of public policy” or “because 
of the national emergency.” But something in 
the student-availability field has been gained and 
will not be lost with the cessation of hostilities. 
A thinking job has been done that has driven a 
wedge clearly between the claims of academic 
students and the claims of vocational students. 
The new Indiana law cited above is a good illus- 








tration of the effect of this kind of thinking. 

Three examples are worthy of note in thinking 
of the post-war relationship between the unem- 
ployment compensation system and a retraining 
program. (1) There is a growing tendency in 
New York, Michigan, and New Jersey to use 
attendance at a defense-training course as a 
test of attachment to the labor market. Thus a 
claimant who refuses a referral to a defense course 
gives evidence tending to show unavailability. A 
claimant may show a return to the labor market, 
may prove his availability, or demonstrate that 
he never left the labor market by entering or 
applying for entrance to a defense-training course. 
(2) The Massachusetts Manual of Local Office 
Basic Operations states that claimants enrolling 
in one of the courses of the Vocational School Re- 
employment Program by referral from the Employ- 
ment Service are available for work. 

(3) As amended by the 1943 legislature, sec- 
tion 28 (f) of the Michigan Unemployment Com- 
pensation Law requires as a condition of eligi- 
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bility for benefits that a claimant shall have 
“when directed by the commission attended a 
vocational retraining program maintained by the 
commission or by any public agency or agencies 
designated by the commission.” The act further 
provides for extended benefits under certain 
circumstances to such individuals. It states 
that an individual who is required by the com- 
mission to undergo such vocational retraining 
must accept suitable work if offered, ‘provided, 
however, that an individual who has enrolled in 
such a recognized training course shall be per- 
mitted to continue in such course and receive 
benefits to the end of such compensable period, if 
the commission finds such continuance neces- 
sary to complete such training.” 

These are outposts of thinking that will have a 
bearing on the question. They reflect a departure 
from a literal interpretation of availability provi- 
sions. They are the earnest of a promise that 
the unemployment compensation system is going 
to help Americans adjust to a peacetime world. 
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State and Local Employees Covered by Govern- 
ment Retirement Systems 


Dorotay McCamMMAN * 


THE HISTORY OF organized protection against the 
risks of disability, old age, and premature death 
for employees of State and local governments in 
this country is marked by several distinct trends. 
The earliest significant legislation for public em- 
ployees resulted from a recognition of the need for 
protection against the risks of disability and death; 
provisions for old-age retirement followed later. 
The first municipal pension fund established by 
law in the United States was that for New York 
City police in 1857. The original law provided 
only disability and death payments which were 
financed by awards, donations, and proceeds from 
the sale of confiscated or unclaimed property. 
Not until 20 years later were retirement protec- 
tion and employee contributions added. 

For many groups and in many localities, volun- 
tary mutual benefit associations pointed the way 
to later public legislation. In 1869, the teachers 
of New York City founded the Mutual Life 
Assurance Association, which paid only lump-sum 
death benefits. This association was supported 
entirely by voluntary contributions made by 
members when the need arose. Sick benefits 
were added in 1885; by that time, regular annual 
dues were collected. The first retirement provi- 
sions for teachers were introduced in 1887 with the 
organization of the Old-Age and Disability Annu- 
ity Association in New York and Brooklyn. At 
first membership was voluntary, but it became 
compulsory in 1894 when New York City teachers 
obtained State legislation providing that deduc- 
tions from their pay because of absence were to be 
turned over to the retirement fund. 

The earliest plans and provisions for old-age, 
disability, or survivor protection for public em- 
ployees were predominantly local in scope, pre- 
sumably because interest could be awakened more 
easily in relatively small groups. As the principle 
of publicly sponsored protection for State and local 
government employees gained acceptance, sys- 


*Bureau of Research and Statistics, Division of Coordination Studies. 
Thurza Brannon and Martin L. Marimont assisted in preparation of data 
and estimates presented. 
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tems expanded to cover wider geographical areas. 
A State-wide contributory plan for teachers was 
established in New Jersey in 1896; membership 
was voluntary under the original legislation but 
was later made compulsory for new entrants. 
From 1904 on, a number of States passed legisla- 
tion providing for State-wide contributory sys- 
tems for teachers; in most of these, membership 
was compulsory. 

In the early stages of growth, protection was 
confined to special classes of public employees: 
teachers, policemen, firemen, and judges. The 
first system covering general State employees was 
established in 1911 by Massachusetts. Four years 
later, the employees of Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh were covered by the earliest municipal sys- 
tems combining the employees of several govern- 
mental departments. 

There has been increasing acceptance of the 
principle that the financing of retirement and 
survivor protection for employees of State and 
local governments is a joint responsibility of the 
employee and the governmental unit. Although 
the earliest teachers’ systems were supported en- 
tirely by voluntary employee contributions, sys- 
tems for other occupational groups were more 
commonly financed at first by the governmental 
unit alone. Many of these noncontributory plans 
were supported by sporadic appropriations by the 
governmental unit to provide the funds needed 
currently. Other units cared for employees who 
were too old to work by means of concealed pen- 
sions—by keeping superannuated employees on 
the regular pay roll although they were not ex- 
pected to perform any regular duties. More or- 
derly provisions and recognition of social insurance 
needs are associated with the rapid growth, after 
1910, of legislation calling for contributions from 
both the employee and the governmental unit. In 
many instances, the contributory legislation rep- 
resented the conversion of older systems and not 
the creation of new ones. 

Retirement systems for State and local govern- 
ment employees have grown at an uneven rate in 
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different sections of the country and for different 
groups of employees. When the Social Security 
Act was passed in 1935, all State and local govern- 
ment employees were excluded from coverage of 
old-age and survivors insurance because of the 
legal problems involved in taxing State and local 
government pay rolls. Thus, a large proportion 
of employees and their families who were not pro- 
tected by State or local systems were left without 
any protection against the loss of earnings through 
old age or death. The character and the extent 
of the benefits vary widely among the groups which 
have some protection under State or local plans. 

The Social Security Board is responsible for 
evaluating the extent of the protection available 
to and the social security needs of persons not 
covered by the provisions of the Social Security 
Act. Among the groups for which information has 
been lacking are employees of State and local 
governments. Therefore, the possibility of ob- 
taining data on coverage and benefits through a 
mail canvass was discussed with staff members of 
the Division of State and Local Government of 
the Census Bureau and the survey was undertaken 
by them. Questionnaires were sent to retirement 
systems administered by States, by all munici- 
palities with populations of 5,000 or more, by all 
counties with populations of 50,000° or more, and 
by a sample of the smaller governmental units. 
The study excluded retirement systems in which 
employees were first covered after the end of the 
fiscal year 1940-41; systems under which only 
service-connected disability payments are made 
and which therefore resemble workmen’s compen- 
sation rather than retirement programs; private 
endowment plans such as those of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching; 
and plans which provide for the purchase of retire- 
ment annuity contracts through life insurance 
companies. Of the estimated 1,753 systems which 
were considered to fall within the scope of this 
study, a small portion have no formal organi- 
zation but merely represent the current payment 
by the government of pensions to selected former 
employees or their survivors. 

National estimates of State and local retirement 
coverage, benefits and beneficiaries, refunds, and 
contributions have been prepared jointly by the 
Division of Coordination Studies, Bureau of Re- 
search and Statistics of the Social Security Board, 
and the Division of State and Local Government 
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of the Bureau of the Census. An analysis of the 
complete results will be published by the Bureau of 
Research and Statistics in the near future.' In the 
meantime, because public attention is again fo. 
cused on the groups which do not yet have social 
insurance protection, data on coverage of public 
employees under State and local government re. 
tirement systems are presented here. 


Coverage in Relation to All State and Local 
Employment 


Approximately 1.5 million State and local 
government employees were members in January 
1942 of retirement systems which were in opera- 
tion at the close of the fiscal year 1940-41 (table 
1).4. The covered employees made up less than 
half of all State and local employment. The al- 
most complete lack of protection for all employees 
in a number of States and for employees in certain 
occupations or localities in other States is con- 
cealed in the over-all coverage figure. 

California, New York, and Ohio lead in covering 
their State and local employees. In each of these 
States, approximately three out of every four pub- 
lic employees were members of retirement systems 
operating at the end of the fiscal year 1940-41. 
At least two out of every three employees in 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania 
had protection. But in contrast to these 6 States 
are Idaho, with no coverage, and 7 other States 
which covered less than 5 percent of their State 
and local employees—Mississippi, Nebraska, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, and Wyoming. Almost equally unpro- 
tected were the employees of Alabama, Iowa, 


Missouri, New Hampshire, and Oregon, where . 


fewer than one-tenth were covered® by retirement 
systems, In approximately half the States, the 


1 Summary tabulations of operating data have been published by the Divi- 
sion of State and Local Government, Bureau of the Census, in Retirement 
Systems for State and Local Government Employees, April 1943, State and Local 
Government Special Study No. 17. 


? The figures for covered employment do not include employees under the 
following types of programs: systems under which only service-connected 
disability payments are made; private endowment plans; and plans which 
provide for the purchase of retirement annuity contracts through life insurance 
companies. 


3 The proportion of coverage in Alabama and North Carolina has increased 
significantly as a result of retirement systems which came into operation 
after the 1940-41 fiscal year. From information now available, it is estimated 
that, at the close of 1942, 50 percent of all State and local employees in the 
United States were covered by retirement systems. The States which 
account for the bulk of the increase in coverage, and the estimated proportion 
of their public employment which was covered by the end of 1942 are: Ala 
bama, 47 percent; Michigan, 61 percent; North Carolina, 76 percent; and 
Virginia, 54 percent. 
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he employees who had no protection outnumbered covered employment and, in combination with 
of the members of retirement systems more than two California, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, for almost 
he to one. half. The combined employment in these 4 
- The tendency for the States with the largest States, however, represents less than a third of 
al numbers of public employees to have the highest ll State and local employment. The 15 States 
lic proportionate coverage results in a marked con- _ with the smallest number of government employees 
- centration of membership in a few States. Thus had 7.1 percent of all State and local employment 
New York alone accounted for one-fifth of all the but only 4.5 percent of the covered employment. 
‘al Table 1.—Employment and pay rolls covered by State and local government retirement systems, and proportion 
of school, nonschool, and permanent full-time employment covered, by State, January 1942 ' 
{Amounts in thousands] 
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Employment Pay rolls 
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The combined covered employment of the 25 
States with the fewest members of retirement 
systems represented only 6 percent of all covered 
employment. 

Type of employee covered—Retirement systems 
cover a higher proportion of employment in public 
educational systems—58 percent—than in non- 
school employment as a whole—38 percent. This 
fact does not mean, however, that certain occupa- 
tions in the nonschool group, primarily those of 
policemen and firemen, are not protected as well 
as or better than teaching. Although teachers 
have pioneered in the field of organized retirement 
for State and local employees, it has long been 
recognized that public servants in hazardous occu- 
pations should be rewarded for their years of 
service by a pension. Originally, retirement pro- 
vision for policemen and firemen was frequently 
in the form of a concealed pension; this practice 
with respect to policemen and firemen is relatively 
uncommon today except in small localities where, 
for example, a policeman past retirement age 
may be kept on the pay roll for occasional duty at 
school crossings. 

In the present study it lias been impossible to 
determine on a Nation-wide basis the relative 
number of policemen and firemen who are mem- 
bers of retirement systems because of the frequency 
with which these occupations are covered by sys- 
tems including other occupations as well. But 
inasmuch as systems which limit their membership 
to policemen or firemen, or both, covered 52 per- 
cent of the estimated 299,000 employees of police 
and fire departments in the United States, it is 
probable that the addition of policemen and fire- 
men who are members of other types of systems 
would raise this proportion above the 58 percent 
found for school employees. 

Nonschool employees other than policemen and 
firemen obviously have much less protection. 
Again it is impossible to determine the exact pro- 
portion because of the existence of systems which 
combine policemen and firemen with other em- 
ployees. There are, however, approximately 


4 Public education employment includes the personnel of State universities, 
colleges, and normal schools. Clerical and custodial employees of all public 
schools are included also. Practice with respect to which types of school 
employees are eligible for membership in public retirement systems varies 
widely from State to State. A few systems include both school and non- 
school employees. The number of school employees in such systems has 
been estimated and added to the number who are members of systems limited 
to school employees, toobtain the proportion of public education employment 
which is covered. 
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1,636,000 State and local nonschool employees jp 
departments other than police and fire. The num. 
ber of nonschool employees who are members of 
retirement systems, excluding those systems which 
are limited to employees of police and fire depart. 
ments, is slightly less than 580,000. Even if jt 
were assumed that this coverage figure did not 
include any policemen or firemen, not more than 
35 percent of the other nonschool employment 
would be covered. 

Alabama, Idaho, Missouri, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, and South Dakota had no retirement 
systems for school employees in operation in 1940- 
41. In a dozen other States less than one-third 
of such employment was covered. California and 
New Mexico covered all their public education 
employees, and Connecticut, Michigan, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania covered almost nine-tenths. 

The coverage of nonschool employment was 
much greater in New York than in any other 
State; three out of every four employees were 
covered. In California, Massachusetts, and Ohio, 
the proportion was almost two out of three. Al- 
though all States except Idaho covered some non- 
school employees, 14 States covered fewer than 
one-twentieth. All but 13 States covered less 
than a third of the nonschool employees. 

Only 5 States, excluding the 5 which had no 
coverage for school employees, covered a higher 
proportion of their nonschool than of their school 
employment. In each of the 6 States which 
ranked highest in over-all coverage, a higher pro- 
portion of school than of nonschool employees 
were members of retirement systems. 

On the other hand, the concentration of cover- 
age in a few States is greater for nonschool em- 
ployment. New York alone hal approximately 
three-tenths of all nonschool covered employment, 
and California, Ohio, and Pennsylvania accounted 
for another three-tenths. These 4 States also had 
the largest numbers of covered school employ- 
ment but, in this instance, they comprised only 
four-tenths of the total. The 25 States in which 
the combined covered employment amounted to 
only 6 percent of the United States total had 7 
percent of the school coverage and only 5 percent 
of the nonschool, despite the fact that 5 of them 
had no retirement systems for school employees. 

Nonschool coverage by type and size of govern- 
mental unit.—The relationship of coverage to the 
employing governmental unit is obscured by the 
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existence of State-administered systems which 
include in their membership the employees of local 
governments of all types and sizes. Systems of 
this kind were in existence in 35 States in 1940-41, 
but most of them were for school employees. By 
restricting the present analysis to public employees 
other than school employees, a distribution of total 
employment and covered employment by size and 
type of governmental unit can be made for the 36 
States listed in table 2. The resulting figures 
cannot be considered as representative of the 
United States, however. In the first place, Cali- 
fornia, New York, and Ohio, which rank highest 
in the proportion of all employees covered, are 


Table 2.—Covered nonschool employment as percent 
of total nonschool employment, by type and size of 
employing governmental unit, January 1942 





| Municipal governments 
State |— _- 





——| 
| | Coun- 


-& | 
ments | 500,000 * ooo-| Less | ties 


State! 




















jor more ? | 499,999 | 100,000 ¢! 
a Ee an se ee at Sa 
Total, 36 States 24.5 27.5 | 74.2 | 51. 2 | |} 13.3] 6.2 
Alabama mii. 8.) ae 69. 6 | 21.8 5.9 
Arizona nae et | 24.8} 0 
Arkansas 4.7 | om | 2.3 0 
Colorado 29.6) 71.4} | 10.2] 21.5 0 
Connecticut 60.3 04.9 | | 87.7) 15.4 0 
Delaware | 13.8 12.2 -| 27.3] 0 | 0 
Florida | 46.8) 96.0 | 622) 1} oO 
Georgia | 13.9 | | 63.4] 6.1 | 18.1 
Indiana 11.5 4.3 | | 37.4) 15.8 0 
Iowa 4.5 0 | 36.4 8.5 0 
Kansas 5.2 @ ’ Easceauee 37.1 6.5 0 
Kentucky oa oe 220) 22) 0 
Louisiana 7.9| 6&8 “4.9/ 61] 0 
Maine 40.2} 100.0 6.8 0 
Maryland | 53.4 59.9 68.3 | } 9.0 | 0 
Massachusetts -| 64.5 88.8 84.3 77.8 | 46.3 36.8 
Michigan 25.5 3.1 76.4) 70.9) 128) 0 
Mississippi sti. Og on ee 5.8 | 0 
| 
Missouri 9.7 | 0 28.6 22.2 3.1 0 
Montana 3.8 | ep Re ae . 15.5 0 
Nebraska $.1 ] 0 | ja > ee 1.2 | 0 
Nevada 4.0) 0 Rate 14.9 0 
New Mexico 3.6) 58 email 0 0 
North Dakota 1.8 Oo | ‘ } 3.1 | 0 
Oklahoma 5.3 0 | | 2.7] 8.1 0 
Oregon 5.9 0 | 37. 2 | 0 9 
Pennsylvania 46.6) 65.9) 824) 46.5 6.3 | 34.1 
| 
Rhode Island 56.9 | 74.5 | 2 17.4 
South Dakota_. 26: 6:1 # : 3.9 0 
Tennessee 16.7 6 | | 45.8 8.9 | 0 
Texas cel @* | 45.8] 8.7 0 
Vermont 10. 6 9 -| 30.9 | 0 
Virginia 5.9 9 | 25.5| 8.0) 0 
Washington. - 21.7 i 84.6 7.1 | 0 
West Virginia. 4.9 on ED aCe 13.4 0 
Wisconsin . -- 20. 2 La]. 2 7.1 27.4 





1 Excludes 11 States with State-administered retirement systems offering 
membership to employees of local governments of all types and sizes; Idaho, 
which has no coverage; and Washington, D. C., for which an analysis by size 
of unit would be meaningle ss. 


? Total nonschool employment includes special districts in which there 
was no coverage. 


§ Includes 2 cities with populations over 1 million—Detroit with a coverage 
proportion of 76.4 percent and Philadelphia with 83.1 percent. Of the employees 
of cities between 500,000 and 1,000,000 population, 69.3 percent are covered. 

* Includes townships. 


5 Less than 0.05 percent. 
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excluded because their State-administered systems 
for local nonschool employees made comparison 
impossible. Only 25 percent of all nonschool 
employment in the 36 States was covered; the 
corresponding proportion for the United States 
was 38 percent. Moreover, the very fact that the 
States excluded from this analysis have State- 
administered systems for local employees may 
indicate a more complete coverage for their local 
employees than exists in the States on which the 
analysis is based. 


Only 28 percent of the employees of the 36 
State governments were covered by public retire- 
ment systems. In Connecticut, Florida, Maine, 
and Massachusetts, however, approximately 90 
percent had protection. In Colorado, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island, between 60 and 
75 percent were covered. But in the remaining 
28 States, only Delaware covered as many as 12 
percent of its State employees, and 15 States 
reported no coverage for this group. In States 
which have covered only a small proportion. of 
their employees, the systems have frequently been 
limited to judges and State police. 


The proportion of municipal employees covered 
in the 36 States bears a direct relationship to the 
size of city: 74 percent in cities of 500,000 or 
more, 51 percent in cities of 100,000—500,000, and 
only 13 percent in cities of less than 100,000. A 
low proportion of coverage by locally administered 
systems is to be expected in small governmental 
units, where the number of employees may be 
too small to permit the operation of a financially 
sound system. When no State-administered sys- 
tem which covers local units exists, a small lo- 
cality occasionally protects its employees by the 
purchase of annuities through private insurance 
companies—a type of protection not included in. 
the present study. 

Covered pay roll_—Of the $386.5 million pay roll 
for all State and local government employees in 
January 1942, 60 percent was paid to members of 
public retirement systems (table 1). The rela- 
tively high average pay for covered employees— 
$155 in contrast to $119 per month for all State 
and local government employees—reflects the ex- 
clusion from many retirement systems of part- 

6 For the same reason, Illinois, Minnesota, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Utah, and Wyoming were excluded. Idaho 


was excluded because of the absence of any coverage and Washington, D. C., 
because the present analysis by size of unit would be meaningless, 
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time and temporary workers as well as the more 
frequent inclusion of the higher-paid public em- 
ployees—teachers, policemen, and firemen. 

In every State but Arkansas and Montana, the 
proportion of the pay roll covered was higher than 
the proportion of employment covered. But the 
proportionate differences were much greater for 
the States which include only a small portion of 
their government employees in retirement systems 
than for those with wider coverage. This results 
from the fact that almost all the covered employees 
in the former group of States are teachers, police- 
men, and firemen. In the 7 States which covered 
less than 5 percent of their State and local em- 
ployees (excluding Idaho which had no covered 
employment), the total covered employment 
amounted to only 3.3 percent of all employment 
while the covered pay roll was 5.7 percent of the 
total pay roll. The average monthly pay of $141 
for covered employees in these 7 States was 74 
percent higher than the average of $81 for all 
employment. In the 6 States which covered two- 
thirds or more of their public employees, the 72 
percent of all employees who were covered received 
82 percent of the pay roll; their average monthly 
pay of $165 was 13 percent higher than the average 
of $146 for all public employees in these States. 


Coverage in Relation to Full-Time Permanent 
State and Local Employment 


Membership in many State and local govern- 
ment retirement systems is restricted to employees 
who are classified as permanent and who work on 
a full-time basis. In January 1942 there were 
approximately 2.7 million such employees in the 
United States. Employment covered by systems 
which were in operation at the end of the fiscal 
year 1940-41 represents about 55 percent of this 
group (table 1).° 

Ohio led in the proportion of permanent full- 
time employment covered—91 percent—and Penn- 
sylvania followed closely with 88 percent. New 
York and California ranked third and fourth, 
respectively, with 86 and 85 percent; these are 
the 2 States which covered the highest proportion 
of all their State and local employees. In 
Connecticut, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 

6 Several States include some part-time or temporary employees in certain 
systems; 5,160 such employees were omitted from the tabulations on which 
this percentage was computed. A few of the remaining 1,489,554 covered 


employees may be part-time or temporary, but they probably are not suf- 
ficiently numerous to affect the analysis. 
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New Jersey, New Mexico, and Rhode Island, at 
least 65 percent of the permanent full-time 
employees were protected. 

Even when coverage is related to permanent 
full-time employment, a serious lack of protection 
is evident in many States. Of the 7 which covered 
less than 5 percent of their State and local em- 
ployees, only 1 covered as many as 6 percent of 
the full-time permanent workers. In all, 19 
States provided retirement protection for lesg 
than one-third of the permanent employees work- 
ing full time. 

In small localities, many departments are 
partly or wholly manned by part-time workers; 
large cities, on the other hand, employ most of 
their personnel full time. Consequently, the 
exclusion of part-time and temporary workers in 
determining the proportion of employees who have 
protection affects the smaller localities more 
than the large governmental units. Again the 
analysis must be limited to nonschool employment 
in the 36 States shown in table 2. Whereas the 
coverage proportion for all units regardless of 
size in these States increased from 25 percent, 
when computed on the basis of all employment, to 
33 percent when based on permanent full-time 
employment only, the proportion for cities of 
less than 25,000 population more than doubled— 
from 5.9 to 13.2 percent: 





| Percent of 
Percent of 


| permanent 
all nonschool| full-time 
employment, nonschool 
covered jemployment 
| cov 


Type and size of governmental unit 





Total, 36 states... _. 24.5 | 33.3 





State governments 27.5 | 32.0 
Municipal governments: | 
1,000,000 or more 79.5 | 87.0 
500,000-999 ,999 69.3 | 71.8 
100,000-499 ,999_ 51.2 | 6.1 
25,000-99 ,999_ 41.8 | 46.7 
Less than 25,000 5.9 | 13.2 
Counties - _- 6.2 8.0 
Townships '. 1] 5 





! New England townships are included with municipalities. 


Coverage in Relation to Employment and Pay 
Rolls in Departments Maintaining Retire- 
ment Systems 


Almost 1.9 million (57 percent) of all State and 
local government employees in January 1942 
were employed by departments which maintained 
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retirement systems.’ Four-fifths of them were 
members of retirement systems. That one-fifth of 
employment was not covered, even when there 
was a system available, may be accounted for by 
yarious factors. Part-time and temporary work- 
ers and employees who are beyond a specified age 
at the time of entering government service or at 
the date of establishment of a system are usually 
not eligible for membership. A retirement system 
may be designed to cover only a given class of 
workers in a department—only teachers in a 
department of education, for instance, or only 
uniformed policemen in a police department. 
Finally, employees already in service at the date 
of establishment of the retirement system are 
usually permitted to decline membership if they 
desire. 

The departments which maintain retirement 
systems pay considerably higher salaries than do 
State and local governments as a whole—$146 per 
month in January 1942 in contrast to $119. An 
even greater contrast is apparent between the 
average salary of employees who are members of 
retirement systems and that of their fellow workers 
in the same department. The covered employees 
averaged $155 in January 1942 and the noncovered 
employees, $112. The difference illustrates the 
effect of the exclusion from membership in most 
systems of part-time workers and of such occupa- 
tions as clerk and janitor in many of the systems 
maintained by education, police, and fire depart- 
ments. 

Type of employee and type and size of governmen- 
tal unit— Retirement systems maintained by fire 
departments covered 98 percent of all employ- 
ment in the department—a higher proportion than 
in systems for other types of employees. Al- 
though part-time and temporary workers and the 
clerical help of fire departments are frequently 
excluded from membership in the retirement sys- 
tems, the proportion of such employees is probably 
very low in fire departments.’ The same situation 
holds for police departments, although the latter 
have more desk workers; the police departments 
with retirement systems covered 93 percent of 
their employees. Systems covering both police 





’ For State-administered systems which cover local school employees, for 
example, ‘employment in the department” represents total school employ- 
ment in all localities which are included in the State-administered system. 

§ Systems which cover only volunteer firemen and usually pay only service- 
connected disability or death benefits are not included in this survey. How- 
ever, a few retirement systems covering both volunteer and paid members of 
the fire department (representing 612 members) are included. 
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and fire departments gave protection to 89 percent 
of the departmental employees. School depart- 
ments which maintained or participated in retire- 
ment systems for school employees covered 82 
percent. 

The systems covering general employees have 
been classified into three types for this study: 
those which cover all classes of employees; those 
which cover all classes except school; and those 
which cover all classes except school, police, and 
fire department employees. 

Of these three types, the type which includes 
school employees, policemen, and firemen covered 
the highest proportion of the department—78 
percent—and the type which excludes these three 
classes of employees, the lowest—73 percent. 
Apparently, however, this difference is due not so 
much to the type of employees included as to the 
type and size of governmental units which main- 
tain such systems. At a given governmental 
level, there is no consistent relationship in the 
proportion of coverage under these three classi- 
fications. 

In general, noncontributory systems covered a 
higher proportion of the total employment of the 
department—91 percent—than did contributory 
systems—80 percent. The exceptions were sys- 
tems for fire department employees and for the 
“other” group (public service employees, judges, 
and the like). 


Characteristics of Retirement Systems and of 
Covered Employment 


Contributory—noncontributory.—Of the 1,753 re- 
tirement systems operating in the fiscal year 
1940-41 for State and local government employ- 
ees, almost 400, or 22 percent had contributions 
from the government only (table 3). These are 
small systems, however, and account for less than 
5 percent of the total covered employment in Jan- 
uary 1942. Some of the noncontributory systems 
are closed to new membership as a result of a su- 
perseding contributory system; many have no for- 
mal organization but merely represent the current 
payment by the government of pensions to selected 
former employees or their survivors. 

Policemen and firemen who were covered by 
separate systems or who were combined in a single 
system and employees classified as “other’’ (pre- 
dominantly judges in noncontributory systems) 
formed a higher proportion of the membership of 
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noncontributory systems than of contributory 
while - school employees constituted a smaller 
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noncontributory systems show up in the distriby. 01 
tions by type and size of governmental unit, a 
tl 
Table 3.—Number of State and local government retirement systems and number of covered employees, by type n 
of employee covered and by administering governmental unit, January 1942 
0 
Type of employee covered c 
: ee ee 
eneral systems a , am | Police p 
Total 7 ee chool Police Fire and fire Other 
Including | Including | Excluding | “¢Pt. | dept. | dept. dept. types ¢ 
school police and | school, | _om- —_ em- | sa “fae of 
police, fire but police, ployees | ployees ployees | em- t 
and fire not school | and fire | only | only only | combined loyees 
depts. depts. | depts. | systems | 1 
- he ieee = -_ -— —= oom atten — | 1 
Number of systems 
2 eee 
1 1,753 10 | 101 96 112 529 2 560 228 | 17 | 
1, 360 | 9 | 93 86 81 417 413 | 212 | 49 | 
393 | 1 | 8 10 31 112 147 16 | 68 
| | 
| 
65 | 1 6 3 5 13 0 0 37 
23 | 1 3 3 0 10 0 0 
42 | 0 | 3 0 5 3 0 0 31 
| 7 | 1 | 0 1 1 0 3 0 1 
7 | i| 0 1 1 0 3 0 l 
| 0 | 0 | 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
| 45 | 0 3 1 34 3 0 0 4 
37 | 0 3 | 1 29 3 0 0 1 
. | 0 0 | 0 5 0 0 0 | 3 
37 0 0 | 6 8 6 5 1 | ll 
30 0 0 | 5 | 6 | 5 4 | 1 | 9 
7 0 0 | 1 | 2 | 1 1 | 0 2 
26 3 0 | 4 3 | 7 8 1 | 0 
18 3 0 | 2 | 2 5 5 1 | 0 
8 0 0 | 2 | 1 2 | 3 0 | 0 
227 2 9 22 26 60 63 17 | B 
154 2 Ss 19 18 39 45 15 | 8 
73 | 0 1 | 3 8 21 18 2 | 2» 
| 1, 283 | 3 66 | 44 27 428 2 481 209 | 25 
| 1,087 2 62 | 42 2 343 356 195 17 
.| 246 | 1 4 | 2 7 85 125 4 . 
— 63 | 0 17 | 15 8 12 0 0 ll 
54 | 0 17 | 13 5 12 0 0 7 
9 | 0 0 | 2 3 0 0 0 4 
| | 
Number of employees covered by systems 
l eit ‘ ae 
1, 494, 714 | 55,580 | 225, 529 290,701 | 740,781 73,859 | 451,995 30, 689 25, 580 
.|1, 427, 080 | 54,945 | 206, 932 284,619 | 716,131 | 67,968 | 45, 605 28, 454 | 22,336 
|” 67, 634 | 635 | 18, 597 | 6,082) 24,650/ 5,891| 6,300 2, 235 3, 244 
| 109, 906 4,019 | 55, 326 41, 647 1, 465 3, 52 0 0| 3,897 
| 90,929 | 4, 019 38, 854 41, 647 0 3, 335 0 0 3, 074 
| 18,977 0 | 16, 472 0 1, 465 217 0 0 8B 
|} 9,441 | 6, 650 | 0 1, 550 323 0 589 0 329 
|; 9,441 | 6, 650 | 0 1, 550 323 0 589 0 329 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
| 814, 907 0| 137,023 55,200 | 619, 085 3, 216 0 0 383 
| 798, 776 | 0 | 137, 023 55,200 | 603, 095 3, 216 0 0 242 
snc | 16, 131 | 0 | 0 0 | 15,990 0 | 0 0 | 141 
-| 271, 727 | 0 | 0 120,920} 79,209 | 33,493/| 17,976 4,172} 15,987 
| 271, 370 | 0 | 0 120,920 | 78,852 33,493 17,976 4, 172 15, 957 
357 | 0 | 0 0 357 0 0 0 | 0 
| 64,024 | 37, 937 | 0 7, 578 5, 830 6, 158 4,051 2, 470 | 0 
| 64,024 | 37, 937 | 0 7, 57 5, 830 6, 158 4, 051 2, 470 | 0 
0 | 0 | 0 0 0 0 0 0 | 0 
| 113,323 5, 977 9, 820 31,272 | 25,136) 14,927) 14,912 9, 602 | 1, 677 
, 763 | 5, 977 8, 820 27,176 | 21, 221 11, 464 13, 119 8, 383 | 603 
| 16, 560 | 0 1, 000 | 4, 096 3, 915 3, 463 1, 793 1, 219 | 1, 074 
70, 504 | 7 | 12, 298 9, 192 6, 591 11,323 | 414, 467 14, 445 1, 191 
| 58, 503 | 362| 11,173 8, 392 5, 134 9, 112 9, 960 13, 429 41 
| 12,001 | 635 | 1, 125 800 1, 457 2,211 4, 507 1,016 250 
40, 882 0 | 11, 062 | 23, 342 3, 142 1, 190 0 0 2, 146 
37, 274 0 | 11, 062 | 22, 156 1, 676 1. 190 0 0 | 1, 190 
3, 608 | 0 | 0 | 1, 186 1, 466 0 0 0 956 
i | 


! 





1 Includes 59 noncontributory systems which are paying benefits but which 


do not cover any active employees. 
Fi Includes 38 systems in which volunteer as well as paid members of the 


department are covered; 33 are contributory systems; 5, noncontributory. 


3 Includes townships. 


4 Includes 612 firemen who are members of systems which cover volunteers 
548 are in contributory 


as well as paid members of the fire department; 


systems, 64 in noncontributory. 
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Eleven percent of the noncontributory systems but 
only 1.7 percent of the contributory were State- 
administered for State employees only; systems of 
this type accounted for 28 percent of the employ- 
ment covered by noncontributory systems but 
only 6.4 percent of the employment covered by 
contributory systems. Members of State-admin- 
istered systems which cover both State and local 
employment made up 57 percent of the members 
of all contributory systems but only 24 percent of 
the employees covered by noncontributory sys- 
tems. Of the employees covered by noncontribu- 
tory systems, less than 1 percent were in systems 
maintained by cities of 500,000 or more popula- 
tion but 42 percent were in cities of less than 500,- 
000. In contrast, 24 percent of the membership 
of contributory systems was in cities of 500,000 or 
more and only 11 percent in cities of less than 
500,000. 

Type of employee covered and type and size of 
governmental unit.—One out of every two covered 
employees belonged to a State-administered sys- 
tem which includes both State and local employees. 
The membership of all State-administered systems, 
including those designed for State employees only 
or for local employees only, amounted to 63 percent 
of the total covered employment. Membership 
in systems administered by cities with populations 
of more than a million accounted for another 18 
percent. Thus, as few as 154 systems, or one- 
tenth of all systems for State and local govern- 
ment employees, contained more than four-fifths 
of all covered employees. 

Half of all covered employment was public 
school employment covered by school department 
systems. General systems which exelude teachers, 
policemen, and firemen comprised 19 percent of the 
coverage, and those which include policemen and 
firemen but not teachers accounted for 15 percent. 
Systems for police and fire department employees 
contained only 10 percent of the total membership; 
these systems are numerous, however, particularly 
in small localities. Three-fourths of the 1,753 
systems included in this study covered only 
police and/or fire employees; of these, 85 percent 
were in cities with populations of less than 
100,000. 

The membership of 53 contributory retirement 
systems accounted for three-fourths of all State 
and local employment covered by retirement 
systems. Of these systems, 29 are State-adminis- 
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tered for State and local school employees. Their 
membership alonewhich averaged 21,000 per 
system—constituted four-tenths of covered em- 
ployment. The remaining 24 systems comprise 
6 systems for general State employees; 4 State- 
administered systems for general State and local 
employees; 5 general systems and 6 school systems 
administered by cities of more than a million popu- 
lation; and 3 general systems administered by 
cities of 500,000 to a million population. 

Relationship between type of employee covered 
and type and size of governmental unit.—Of the 
members of school employee systems, 83 percent 
belonged to State-administered systems for State 
and local employees; 11 percent were in systems 
administered by cities of more than a million; 
while only 6 percent were included in governmen- 
tal units of all other types and sizes. 

Systems for policemen and firemen, on the other 
hand, are overwhelmingly local in their adminis- 
tration. All but 5 percent of the members of 
police and fire systems were under local adminis- 
tration, and one-fourth were in systems admin- 
istered by cities with less than 100,000 population. 
On the plea of the special risks of these occupations, 
policemen and firemen were protected early in the 
history of public retirement systems; their exist- 
ing local retirement plans are frequently main- 
tained even when other types of employees in the 
same city join a State-administered system. 

Approximately three-fifths of the members of 
systems which cover all types of employees except 
teachers were in State-administered systems for 
State and local employees. More than two-thirds 
of all members of general systems which include 
teachers, police, and firemen were concentrated 
in the cities with populations between 500,000 
and a million. 

An examination of the type of employee covered 
by systems administered at the various govern- 
mental levels reveals that more than nine-tenths of 
the members covered by State-administered sys- 
tems for State employees only were in systems 
classified as general. General systems also ac- 
counted for almost nine-tenths of the coverage 
under State-administered systems for local 
employees only. At the level of State administra- 
tion for State and local employees, three-fourths of 
the covered employees were in school department 
systems and practically all the others were in 
general systems. 
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Of the members of retirement systems adminis- 
tered by the cities of more than a million, nearly 
half were in general systems which exclude teachers, 
policemen, and firemen; three-tenths were in 
systems for public school employees; and one-fifth 
were in police and fire department systems. 

Membership in systems administered by cities 
between 500,000 and a million is concentrated in 
general systems; 59 percent of the coverage was 
in general systems which include school, police, 
and fire department employees, and 12 percent was 
in general systems which exclude these occupa- 
tions. General systems predominate at the county 
level of administration also, with a membership 
representing 84 percent of all county systems. 
At the levels of local administration for employees 
in cities of less than 500,000 population, police 
and fire department systems gain in importance. 
More than one-third of the members of systems 
in cities of 100,000—500,000 population and well 
over half of the employees covered by cities under 
100,000 were in systems which limit their member- 
ship to employees of police departments, of fire 
departments, or both. 


Members Leaving Systems 
Refunds 


During 1940-41, more than 82,000 former mem- 
bers of State and local contributory retirement 
systems withdrew their contributions on leaving 
the systems (table 4). The present study pro- 
vides no measure of the loss of coverage under 
noncontributory systems. Even for contribu- 
tory systems, the number receiving a refund of 
contributions represents an underestimate of 
the number who lost their retirement protection 
inasmuch as a few systems do not provide for 
refunds and others do not make refunds to em- 
ployees who are discharged with prejudice or who 
have contributed for less than a stated number of 
years. Many of the systems which make refunds 
provide for redeposit of contributions if the indi- 
vidual reenters the system. 

Three-fifths of the persons withdrawing their 
contributions were leaving State-administered 
systems covering State and local employees; al- 
most another fifth withdrew from other State 
systems. The most frequent withdrawals by 
type of employee were from general systems—53 
percent of all withdrawals—and from school 
systems—43 percent. 


and Receiving 
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Table 4.—State and local government employees receiy. 
ing refunds of contributions on withdrawal from con. 
tributory retirement systems during fiscal year 1949. 
41, by type of employee covered and by administering 


governmental unit 





! j ~. 


























Number receiving refunds as per. 
| Total cent of covered emplo t 
in January 1942 in contri tory 
systems for— 
awe govern- | | 
mental unit As per- Police 
| | cent of | Gener- — and | Other 
| Num- | cover- | alem- | SP) | fire types 
ber | agein | ploy- | ‘iv. | dept. em 
| Janu- | ees | F pe employ-| Ploy- 
‘ary 1942 | ees ees 
| 
| | 
Total: 
Number.._. -| 82, 449 .--| 43,913 | 35, 279 783 2, 474 
As percent of cover- | } | 
age in January 1942.) _- 5.8 | 8.0 | 4.9 .6 1L1 
State: | | | | 
For State employees | | 
my Ser wes | 14, 135 15.5 16.1 | oi 1.2 15.2 
For local employees | 
__ ae 879 93; 10.1} 5.9 8 7.3 
For State and local | | | 
employees ...| 49, 463 491. GOs £64 - 39 1.7 
Municipality: 
1,000,000 or more......| 4,631| 1.7 1.6 | 9 | .2 1.9 
500,000-999,999_ _- 3, 130 | 4.9 6.0 | 1.5 | 2.4 loxaectill 
100,000-499,999 3,075 | 3.2 | 6.2 | 2.2 | Py | 0 
Less than 100,000 ! 1, 623 | 2.8 6.6 | 23) .5 27 
CO... ss ‘ 5,513 | 148 16.3 | oe 3.4 45 
| | | 





| Includes townships. 


The impact of withdrawals can best be meas- 
ured by the number of refunds as a percent of 
the membership of the contributory systems. 
The number of persons leaving the systems and 
receiving refunds in 1940-41 equaled almost 6 per- 
cent of the membership of the contributory sys- 
tems in January 1942. The rate of withdrawal 
was greatest—11 per cent—for employees classi- 
fied as “‘other,”” mainly employees of public serv- 
ice enterprises in this instance. General systems 
refunded contributions to 8 percent of their mem- 
bership; the turn-over rate of general systems was 
particularly great—16 percent—in State-adminis- 
tered systems for State employees only. In 6 of 
the 21 States with contributory systems for State 
employees only, withdrawals ranged from 17 to 
23 percent of the active membership. These 
6 States contained 74 percent of all membership 
of contributory systems for State employees and 
89 percent of the withdrawals from such systems. 
The States and the proportion withdrawing are: 
Colorado, 19 percent; Connecticut, 23 percent; 
Minnesota and New York, 17 percent; Pennsyl- 
vania, 18 percent; and Rhode Island, 19 percent. 
Any loss in membership which resulted from the 
transfer of employees of State employment serv- 
ices to the Federal service in January 1942 is 
not, of course, measured by the data on with- 
drawals during the fiscal year 1940-41. 
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School employees, generally considered a rela- 
tively stable group, withdrew at a rate of 5 percent. 
Less than 1 percent of all members of contributory 
police and fire department systems received re- 
funds. There are two possible explanations for 
this low rate. The employment opportunities 
may not have been so great in 1940-41 as to 
induce policemen and firemen, with their relatively 
high salaries, to leave public employment. More- 
over, the early retirement age usual in systems for 
policemen and firemen makes it possible for them 
to draw retirement benefits while still young 
enough to enter the labor market; at the present 
time, the early retirement of policemen and fire- 
men represents a serious problem of local govern- 
ment. 


Summary of Coverage and Benefits 


Although a detailed discussion of benefits is not 
within the scope of the present analysis, summary 
data comparing distributions of the number of 
beneficiaries and the amount of benefit payments 
to distributions of active membership will serve to 
round out the picture of coverage. 

Beneficiaries of State and local retirement sys- 
tems numbered 158,000 and received $11.4 million 
in the last month of the fiscal year 1940-41.° In 
the United States as a whole, monthly benefit pay- 
ments, excluding refunds to members leaving the 
system and lump-sum death payments, averaged 
$72 per recipient. 

The 4 States which contained almost half the 
members of State and local government retirement 
systems—New York, California, Ohio, and Penn- 
sylvania—had a corresponding proportion of the 
beneficiaries. They paid somewhat more than 
half the total amount of monthly benefits, indi- 
cating an average payment above that for the 
country as a whole. The 25 States which ac- 
counted for only 5.6 percent of the coverage had 
5.2 percent of the beneficiaries; their average 
monthly benefit payments constituted only 4.3 
percent of the total. The concentration of bene- 
ficiaries and payments in certain States reflects 
the maturity of the systems of these States as well 
as the extent of coverage. Illinois, for instance, 
had 12 percent of all beneficiaries but only 5.9 
percent of all members of retirement systems. 

* Each retirement system reported data on beneficiaries with respect to the 


last month of the system’s fiscal year ended in 1941; the majority of the reports 
relate to June. 
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The relative maturity of noncontributory sys- 
tems accounts for a higher proportion of bene- 
ficiaries and benefit payments (6.6 and 6.2 per- 
cent) than of covered employment (4.5 percent). 
Moreover, the introduction of a contributory sys- 
tem frequently has closed the membership of an 
earlier noncontributory system, with the result 
that a number of the noncontributory systems are 
still paying benefits but have no current coverage. 

Only 32 percent of all beneficiaries were on the 
rolls of State-administered systems which cover 
both State and local employees, although these 
systems included 55 percent of the total coverage. 
Their total benefit payments were relatively low, 
representing only 26 percent of all monthly pay- 
ments. On the other hand, systems administered 
by cities of more than a million population, which 
claimed only 18 percent of the coverage, were pay- 
ing 39 percent of all monthly benefits to 32 percent 
of all beneficiaries. 

Police and fire department systems contained a 
much higher share of beneficiaries (35 percent) 
and of benefit payments (39 percent) than of cov- 
ered employment (10 percent). The opposite situ- 
ation is found for school systems and for general 
systems. School systems, with 50 percent of all 
members of State and local retirement systems, 
had only 35 percent of the benefits and 36 percent 
of the beneficiaries. Systems covering general em- 
ployees accounted for 38 percent of the member- 
ship but for only 23 percent of the benefits and 
26 percent of the beneficiaries. Partial explana- 
tion of these differences, which are associated with 
the type of employee covered, lies in the relatively 
early retirement age for policemen and firemen 
and in the frequent provision for monthly benefits 
to the survivors of policemen and firemen who die 
before or after retirement; monthly benefits to 
survivors are relatively uncommon in systems cov- 
ering other classes of employees. 

Half of all beneficiaries and benefit payments of 
State and local retirement systems in the last 
month of the fiscal year 1940-41 were concen- 
trated in the 53 retirement systems which ac- 
counted for three-fourths of all coverage. This 
lower representation on the benefit roll as com- 
pared with the active pay roll reflects the fact that 
these 53 systems are predominantly for scbool and 
general employees and a number of the largest 
systems are relatively young. : 








PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Expenditures per Inhabitant for Public Assistance, 1942 


Federal, State, and local governments spent 
an aggregate of more than $955 million in 1942 
for old-age assistance, aid to dependent chil- 
dren, aid to the blind, and general assistance in 
the United States.' New York expended the 
largest amount—$121 million—and Delaware the 
smallest—less than $1 million. The wide varia- 
tion in these totals gives an exaggerated and un- 
realistic comparison of expenditures in the two 
States, because no allowance is made for the great 
difference in population. Thus, while New York 
spent more than $175 for every dollar spent by 
Delaware, expenditures per inhabitant were $9.04 
in New York, compared with $2.56 in Delaware 
(table 1). The value of adjusting expenditures to 
population is even more clearly demonstrated by a 
comparison of public assistance expenditures in 
New York with those in Nevada. New York 
spent more than $130 for each dollar spent in 
Nevada, where aggregate expenditures were next 
to the lowest in the continental United States; 
expressed as expenditures per inhabitant, however, 
public assistance costs in Nevada were $8.04, only 
$1 less than in New York. 

For the country as a whole, under the four pro- 
grams, expenditures averaged $7.29 per inhabitant 
in 1942, the lowest figure in any year since 1937. 
As employment opportunities increased with the 
expansion of war industries, total expenditures 
per capita declined from 1941 to 1942 in 18 States, 
with the largest decreases in general assistance. 
Expenditures for general assistance were smaller 
in 1942 than in the previous year in all but 9 
States, while per capita assistance costs for aid to 
dependent children decreased in 18 States. On 
the other hand, only 5 States spent less in 1942 
than in 1941 for old-age assistance, and 4 States 
decreased their expenditures for aid to the blind. 

The variation among States in total expendi- 
tures per inhabitant and in costs for individual 
programs has always been high. In 1942, the 


1 Data on total expenditures include amounts spent in States administering 
the special types of public assistance without Federal participation. 
Amounts expended per inhabitant, however, are based only on reported 
expenditures under plans approved by the Social Security Board. Data 
concerning general assistance relate to the continental United States. 
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range among States was even greater than in pre- 
vious years for old-age assistance but was con- 
siderably smaller for general assistance; the varia- 
tion in per capita expenditures for aid to depend- 
ent children and aid to the blind remained rela- 
tively unchanged. The ranges for 1941 and 1942 
were as follows: 





Expenditures per inhabitant 





Program 1942 1041 





Lowest | Highest | Lowest | Highest 














All Ot ctihaiitetanadll $1. 34 $20. 08 $1. 23 $18. 95 
Old-age assistance._.............. .70 16. 10 . 66 15.07 
Aid to dependent children - ..___. .29 3.31 34 3.58 
LS 4 OU Eee 03 . 58 .02 8 
General assistance. -_...........-- .02 4.83 01 6.78 








With such wide variations, it is obvious that 
expenditure rates for these programs are influenced 
by factors other than the extent of need. One of 
the most significant factors affecting expenditures 
is State and local fiscal ability. Generally, the 
States with the highest per capita incomes spent 
the largest amounts per inhabitant for public 
assistance and vice versa. The correlation be- 
tween expenditures and fiscal ability is closest for 
general assistance. The relationship is not so close 
for the special types of public assistance, because 
the States have been encouraged through Federal 
participation to exert greater effort on these pro- 
grams. Expenditure rates are affected also by 
variations among the States in eligibility require- 
ments, administrative practices, and public atti- 
tudes toward dependency—factors which cannot 
be measured quantitatively. 

The States vary also in the relative emphasis 
placed on individual programs, but most States 
expend their greatest financial effort on old-age 
assistance. In 1942, the States as a group spent 
$4.52 per capita on old-age assistance, compared 
with $1.37 for general assistance, $1.25 for aid to 
dependent children, and 15 cents for aid to the 
blind. Old-age assistance has taken the largest 
share of total expenditures since 1939, partly be- 
cause expenditures for the program have increased 
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considerably but primarily because general assist- more than two-thirds of the total amount in 24 
ance has declined sharply with increased States. } 
employment as a result of the war. Expenditure rates for old-age assistance were 
Decreases in general assistance in 1942 were higher than those for aid to dependent children 
so great that the program assumed even less _ inall jurisdictions except Hawaii. For the country 
importance in some individual States than in the as a whole, the expenditure rate for old-age 
national totals. Per inhabitant expenditures for assistance was about 3% times that for aid to 
general assistance were smaller than those for dependent children; in 5 States, expenditures ) 
old-age assistance and for aid to dependent per inhabitant for old-age assistance were more 
children in 36 States and were even less than for than 7 times those for aid to dependent children. 
aid to the blind in 5 States. Old-age assistance, It should be noted, however, that, in 3 of these 
on the other hand, represented more than two- States, expenditures per inhabitant for aid to 
fifths of total expenditures in all but 1Stateand dependent children approximated or exceeded the 
) 
Table 1.— Amount expended per inhabitant for public assistance in States with plans approved by the Social Security 
Board, by State and by program, 1941 and 1942 
| | : l 
Total | Old-age assistance | Ald to dependent | 4 iq to the blind | General assistance 
State 
1941 | 1942 | = 1941 1942 1941 142 | 1t | 192 | 1941 1942 | 
| TERS hr a eC $7.67| $7.20| s4.00| sasz| sis7| $1.25| sor| $015] soo7]  gia7 
ne caiman 1,23 1.34 .78 . 86 | 34 | . 3% 02 . 03 09 0 
eS SS REE ST ee 7. 39 7. 63 7. 39 7. 63 |. «ane VAS SREP LOS Fe Po ee 
ES EES SE aes 10. 00 11,42 6. 60 7.97 1. 04 | 1.82 3B 33 1.18 130 
eh ccembatineanwe 1.91 2. 26 1.20 1.44 52 . 59 . 06 08 1.13 1.15 
Tt nine lenacdicwaweuesl 14. 56 12. 74 10. 04 9. 96 1, 29 1.19 . 59 58 2.64 1.01 
8 icecceceusiden 18. 95 20. 08 15. 07 16. 10 2. 03 1.90 .2 23 1. 65 21.85 
Se A a ee ree 5. 32 5.43 3. 48 3. 62 (3) .67 04 04 1. 80 1.10 
Delaware RS Ss a aS Seen 3.10 2. 56 1.31 1. 33 91 fe ST ee” SS 4.62 
District of ‘Columbia ESE, a ie SP ee ee ee 3. 37 3. 32 1.63 1. 69 66 .73 13 17 95 73 ; 
Oo ee 4. 25 5.22 3.13 3. 81 53 | 22 26 . 37 31 
2. 24 2. 89 1.61 2. 25 .40 .40 .07 09 -16 15 
1.91 1.72 . 6 . 76 1, 22 . 8 . 03 Of ee conten 
7.87 8. 16 4. 86 5.47 2.10 2.14 -14 16 ia 5.39 
9. 35 10. 13 5.17 6. 05 @) 1.12 SEE CR Re 4.18 2.96 
7. 20 7. 58 4.40 4.85 1. 69 1, 57 17 20 04 2. 
SPA Ee a 7.30 7.02 5. 60 5.74 _ aa ee ve 17 |] 1. 53 1.0 
Se ieeshaowenwenme 6.91 7. 55 4.00 4.77 1.34 1. 51 . 20 22 1. 37 1.05 
a uwouncansae 2. 36 2. 51 2. 16 Sf) ae : Sa eee @® 4.2 4.17 
A eR a 5. 57 5. 22 2. 38 2.49 2. 09 2.01 ll .12 9 .0 
(RY 7.45 7.67 3. 95 4.78 92 1. 06 35 ‘34 2.23 14 
a aes 4. 59 4.2 2.11 2. 07 1.33 1.14 . 09 09 1.06 04 
Massachusetts -_..........._.._-- 12. 06 11.76 7.05 7.75 2.00 1. 89 . 08 . 08 2.93 2.04 
a i 7. 23 7. 69 3. 42 4.12 1. 95 2. 00 .07 . 08 1. 84 1.49 
ee nn ns semnndnecees 9.73 9. 05 5. 80 6. 06 1, 38 1.32 ll .12 2.44 1, 55 
SL Rettioddgiinbinendintineh entiaweccene 1. 35 1.73 1. 29 1.34 (8) .29 . 05 08 .O1 .02 
i ee ounes 7. 53 7.16 5. 50 5. 26 1.16 1.19 eS TOE ee 1.87 1.71 
TAT Sa a 8. 27 8. 64 5. 42 6.01 1.64 1. 66 12 17 1.09 80 
SST a ae 7.27 7. 40 4. 87 5. 27 1. 55 1. 45 14 14 71 54 
a nae 7. 67 8. 04 6. 87 | RA RE BEE ES EE . 80 a] 
EE NT SRR ST 7.35 6. 98 3.71 4. 06 71 97 .18 19 2.75 41.76 
cn a rs eiicdibueicned 4. 68 3. 97 1.90 1. 96 93 75 05 05 1. 80 91,21 
a a wcicamaibanntis 3. 45 3.94 1. 85 1.94 1. 22 1. 58 .09 10 1.29 1.32 
. aes 10. 93 9. 04 2.72 2. 90 1. 36 1. 24 07 07 6.78 4. 83 
SA EE a a ae Na 2. 06 2.13 1. 29 1. 36 56 . 56 10 ll ll -10 
North Dakota___-. . ie 5. 26 5.42 3.02 3. 29 1.44 1. 46 .07 06 73 .61 
ei ae 8. 21 8.02 5. 53 5.97 81 .77 .14 14 1.73 114 
a ccitewnancdwackecne 9.15 10. 62 7.07 8.03 1. 66 2.12 .19 25 .2 .2 
iin ttinddibnh asp madeawitinadacsqnnunainee 7. 30 7. 69 4.95 5. 55 92 J .13 14 1.30 1.01 
ESS a a 8. 57 6. 49 2.75 2.79 2.7 Ol ) =, 2 a ae 3. 08 1.29 
TS Se Ne 6. 29 6. 30 2. 46 2. 95 99 1.10 . 03 04 42.81 42.21 
EE rT 1. 52 1.97 95 1. 40 40 40 . 05 05 12 12 
i monies 7.05 7.05 5.32 5. 29 73 99 . OR 07 92 .70 
Temnessee._.._........- pit 2. 90 3. 13 1. 66 1. 89 1.09 1. 10 .08 . 08 4.07 4.06 
I se rbteiminchenl 4. 56 7.13 4.40 6. 43 (4) . 43 (3) 14 4.16 .18 
SS SE Se ee a 14. 58 13. 78 8. 20 8. 56 3. 58 3. 31 10 10 2.70 1, 81 
Vermont 5.09 4.82 3. 22 3. 07 .71 78 11 -12 1.05 . 85 
Virginia 1.60 1. 65 . 90 .92 .40 45 06 . 06 24 - 
Washington 14. 84 17. 53 12. 06 14. 86 1. 30 1. 43 24 24 1. 24 1,00 
West Virginia. 4.40 5.91 1. 93 2. 55 1. 59 2. 37 ll .14 7 . 85 
Wisconsin 8. 84 8.17 4.70 4. 88 1.77 1. 68 18 .18 2.19 1. 43 
Wyoming 6. 22 6. 31 4.04 4. 2 1.19 1.15 18 .18 81 .70 
1 Data on payments from local funds incomp 4 Partly estimated. 
? Includes payments for medical care, Deoptalisntion, and/or burial only. § Represents approximately 70 percent of total expenditures. 
3 Approved plan for only part of year. 
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rate for the country as a whole. Seven States, 
on the other hand, spent less than twice as much 
per inhabitant for old-age assistance as for aid 
to dependent children. In these States, expendi- 








ture rates for old-age assistance were well below 
the national average, whereas those for aid to 


dependent children approximated or exceeded the 
national average in all but 1 State. 


Statistics for the United States 


The $78.9 million expended during May for 
public assistance and earnings under the Federal 
work programs in the continental United States 
represented decreases of 5.0 percent from the pre- 
vious month and 44.2 percent from May 1942 
(table 2). The number of recipients of assistance 
and of persons employed declined from April for 
all programs, but total payments for old-age as- 
sistance and aid to the blind increased. 


Old-age assistance represented 67 percent of 
total expenditures during May; aid to dependent 
children, 15 percent; aid to the blind, 3 percent; 
general assistance, 12 percent; WPA, 2 percent; 
and the NYA student work program, 1 percent. 

Old-age assistance-—For the eleventh consecu- 
tive month the number of recipients declined less 
than 1 percent (table 5). During this same period, 
payments increased in each month except Febru- 


Table 2.—Public assistance and Federal work programs in the continental United States, by month, May 1942- 




























































































May 1943} 
{In thousands] 
Special types of public assistance National Youth Other 
Administration 4 Federal 
id to d G ] Pin Soon Prana an 
° Aid to dependent enera urity onser- 
Year and month ee children Aid to the|*8sistance| Adminis-| vation | gs igent | Out-of- |Adminis- Enenced 
— segs teeiieanted tration? | Corps # school | tration’ | from 
assistance blin work work 
emergency 
Families | Children program | program funds ¢ 
Number of recipients and persons employed 
1942 
ae 2, 248 398 958 79 657 14 64 215 181 759 
le Sinisa | 2, 250 395 949 79 607 12 53 133 184 671 
July...- hase | 2, 249 390 937 79 566 ( 17 f 505 
August... EE ae Rees 2, 248 386 928 79 551 () 428 
September... - BR dugitiniegl 2, 245 382 919 79 528 (¢ (®) 2 ( 382 
SET aes ee 2, 242 374 899 79 503 (§) ( 52 ; 357 
November... -.-. | 2, 233 366 879 79 470 (®) ( 81 332 
in cadnatewdebueds 2, 226 349 849 79 459 (8) (@ 86 ( 300 
1943 
EES yeen Serer gene a 2, 212 342 830 79 447 (8) (8) 91 ¢ 244 
DT clctineedesouneens 2, 200 335 815 78 430 (8) (*) 94 ( 161 
tated tchndchdednidincasie 2, 192 327 797 7 418 (') (8) 97 ( 93 
acl ike REY SE ae eel ENT, 2,179 320 781 78 396 (8) (8) 97 ( 41 
i ck adaminapwiialianneinain 2,170 313 764 77 375 () (5 &Y (®) 6 
Amount of assistance and earnings 
1942 
EF iccasabtiieed ..| $141, 406 | $48, 888 $13, 446 $2,038 | $15, 304 $496 $4, 262 $1, 555 $4,787 | $50, 506 $34 
a a 135, 734 49, 115 13, 314 2, 052 14, 149 418 3, 544 937 5, 311 46, 866 2 
ie ths eS ks wali 120, 168 49, 581 13, 219 2, 054 13, 647 (8) (8) 150 (8) 41, 517 
EEE SS ERE 109, 689 50, 039 13, 330 2, 069 13, 313 (8) (8) (8) 30, 938 
SaaS 104, 889 50, 321 13, 054 2, 080 12, 991 (8) (8) ll (*) 26, 432 ) 
SSS axed 103, 759 50, 915 12, 848 2, 084 12, 552 (8) (*) 425 ° 24, 935 (é 
SEES 100, 902 51, 726 12, 588 2, 084 11, 536 (4) (8) 704 (s 22, 264 (@ 
SSE 101, 137 52, 168 12, 631 2,100} 11,582 (8) (8) 722 (8) 21, 934 ( 
1943 
a 95, 626 52, 169 12, 426 2, 085 10, 923 (8) (5) 661 (® 17, 362 Q 
February .._._... ‘ aes 90, 709 52, 168 12, 210 2, 067 10, 410 (8) () 7 (8) 13, 088 ( 
a eS wal 87, 601 52, 305 12, 219 2, 085 11, 244 (*) (8) 794 (8) 8, 954 (8) 
SSS ee | 83, O78 52, 515 12, 121 2, 085 10, 557 (8) (*) 815 (8) 4, 985 (8) 

SREP 78, 904 52, 612 11, 844 | 2, 089 9, 621 (8) (8) 758 (8) 1, 980 (8) 

1 Partly estimated and subject to revision. For January 1933-April 1942 5 Data from WPA. Beginning July 1942, represents sum of pay rolls 
data, see the Bulletin, February 1943, pp. 23-26. For definitions of terms, proved during month; because of time — Lo approval of pay rolls, earnings. 
see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-52; see also footnotes 3-6. cannot be related to average number employed during month. 

? Data from FSA. ¢ Data from Bureau of Labor Statistics. Beginning October 1941, repre- 

1 Data from CCC. Beginning July 1941, earnings of persons enrolled sents employment and earnings on projects financed from PWA funds only; 


estimated by CCC by multiplying average monthly number of persons 
enrolled by average of $67.20 for each month for enrollees other than Indians 
and $60.50 for Indians. 

‘Data from NYA. Beginning July 1941, number employed on out-of- 
school work program based on an average of weekly employment counts 
during month, 
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data not available for other Fed agency projects financed under Emer- 
gency Relief Appropriation acts. 
7 Less than 500 persons 


§ For changes in series, see the Bulletin, September 1942, pp. 32 ff. 








Chart 2.—Payments to recipients of public assistance in 


the continental United States, January 1936-May 
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Table 3.—Special types of public assistance: Recipients 
and payments to recipients in States with plans ap- 
by the Social Security Board, by month, May 
1942—May 1943 } 





























Aid . 4 + gaa 
Old-age . Aid to 
Year and month Total assistance the blind 
Families | Children 
Number of recipients 

1942 
TE Ser 2, 251, 187 , 952, 036 54, 129 
| 253,522 | 391,755 | 943,079 54, 378 
| SE Se 2, 252,173 | 386, 930, 622 54, 480 
SE 2, 251,082 | 383,455 | 921,422 54, 601 
SE irc nncweldinannedecom 2, 248,497 | 379,602 | 912,773 54, 651 
SER ree 2, 244,915 | 371,560 | 893,070 54, 583 
| EES ESN 2, 236,612 | 362,778 | 872,725 54, 449 
0S SES ae 2, 229,518 | 345,859 | 842,739 54, 643 

1943 
EE See ee 2,214,650 | 339, 825, 985 54, 507 
nti adihedandnwtoese 2, 203,164 | 332,318 | 810,362 £4, 423 
SEA sen e , 194, 325, 184 | 792,292 5A, 219 
_ AEE RR ee 2, 182,219 | 318,000 | 776,695 54, 000 
Sea Pe ee 2,172,994 | 310,600 | 759, 654 53, 795 

Amount of assistance 
1942 " l 

Ee $63, 672, 256 | $48, 958, 628 | $13, 399, 852 $1, 313, 776 
SS 63, 779, 932 | 49, 185, 310 13, 269, 418 1, 325, 204 
Fee 64, 158,077 | 49, 650, 930 13, 173, 112 1, 334, 035 
EE 64, 735, 162 | 50, 110, 566 13, 283, 531 1, 341, 065 
September ----...- 64, 756, 627 | 50, 393, 082 13, 008, 782 1, 354, 763 
See 65, 146, 911 | 50, 986, 613 12, 801, 014 1, 359, 284 
November... -....-. 65, 708, 228 | 51,797,922 12, 544, 144 1, 366, 162 
ES 66, 199, 555 | 52, 239, 355 12, 586, 381 1, 373, 819 

1943 
January-.....-.-..- 008, 52, 240, 709 12, 398, 779 1, 369, 401 
February-......--- 65, 798, 724 | 52, 239,732 12, 183, 794 1, 375, 198 
Saas 65, 950, 156 | 52, 377, 102 12, 191, 012 1, 382, 042 
oo i ite ol 067, 52, 587, 292 12, 095, 943 1, 384, 300 
akibtusanowane 65, 887, 957 | 52, 685, 313 11, 817, 224 1, 385, 420 

















1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-52. 
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Table 4.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 





cases, by State, May 1943 ' 












































Payments to cases | Percentage change from— 
Num- 
State ber of April 1943 in— | May 1942 in— 
cases brn Aver- 
amoun age .| a 

— | Amount — Amount 
Total ?____. 376, 000) $9, 640,000} $25. 66 -5.3 —8.8\—42.9}  ~37.4 
ae 2,261} 23,681) 10.47) +.8) +39) —1.4) +139 

Alaska... __.- 151 5,663} 37. 50/+11.9) +541) (3) () 
I isaac 2,333] 60,592} 25.97) —2.6 —.6/—-13.8} +139 
Pe sen 3,164) 25, 919 8.19) —5.4, —6.4/-17.5) 467 
ee 14,101} 393,228) 27.890} —5.9| —16.2\-48.3) -49) 
OM. «ansods 5,047, 112,664) 22.32} -6.8) —5.6) (5) —%.7 
CE wo sendad 3,494) 101, 335 29.00) —5.4 —6. 1|—38. —38.4 
une teS $400} 8, 900|____ Peis SIS | eg 
x ee 978} 23,622} 24.15| 60) —5.5|—42.5) —459 
Pibisansatined Re 6 Reape Tes ee | ea, ose 
ee 3,586] 33, 178 9.25} +.6| +1.1/-32.6) —15.5 
Hawaii. __- 609] 13,984] 2296) 0 +1.21-23.2) <95 
Idaho ? 14,084 17.01] —3.8} —23/—25.2| 156 
Sires 44,731} 1, 207,885} 27.0} —6.3| —10.1/\—46.1] —40,7 
Ind.*____- 8,656) 149,896] 17.32] —9.5) —13.9/-52.8) 426 
Se: 7,488} 127,205, 16.99] —8.7| —10.8\—46.2) —40.6 
Rs Sopot 4,752) 106,170} 2234, 4.9) —4.4/-48.2} —349 
anor ¢2,000| *30,000|.....__. Seed: Gas 
Se aaeRE Sree 5, 237| 101,790] 19.44] (*) —.5|—55.5| —46.9 
Maine. _____. 2,868] 72,769) 25.37] —8.0 te ee —31.2 
SER 5,021} 122,478] 24.39] —4.1) -—5.4/-21.4) -9.9 
BB cisindinnnd 17,335} 451,291] 26.03} —5.0) —12.1|-40.6) —383 
Mich _.| 14,876) 386,514) 25.98} —8.1) —13.9/-48.2) —308 
Minn...... 9,184] 210,419} 22.91/—-11.1) —14.8|\-46.8| —39.9 
Miss... 410 2, 787 6.80} —7.4, +9.2/-31.2) +19 
Mo.!._. 7,791, 124,797] 16.02} —6.8| —7.1|\-44.5| —387 
Mont... _.... 1,484} 27,841] 18.76] —7.8! -—40/-33.41 —23§ 
Pa 2, 430 046) 14.42} —8.7) —13.4|—-49.9 38.6 
ee 328 5,268} 16.06, +8.3) —1.8|—30.1) —25.2 
Se Raeaesey 1,974, 47,148} 23.88) —8.4 me: Bm —H4.8 
CP See 10,261} 271,634) 26.47) —6.0| —10.0/-43.2) -35.3 
N. Mex.t...._. 1,254 20,137} 16.06] +4.2) +25) —.6) +784 
N. Y-........-|"© 86, 477| 3, 522,353) 40.73, —3.4) —7.6/—43.41 —37.1 
ES: 2,937| 24,619 8.38} —6.1} —4.0\-24.3| —I113 
N. Dak....... 1,160} 21,570) =: 18. 89/—-13.3) —11.6/—44.8] 31.0 
Nea 16, 667 588} 21.90} —9.2) -—127\-520) —444 
| PE. 1 §,723} 34,852) (11) (11) 0 | @) —13.5 
| | ees 2,915, 88,932) 30.51] —2.1| +1.9|-33.6) 3.5 
Teenie 30,981) 505,947, 19.24) -3.9) -—9.7|-428) —45.3 
ies 2,061} 72,771) 35.31/—10.3) —11.0|—-50.0} —48.0 
See 2,330) 19, 481 8.36] +25, +41) +7.8) +448 
8. Dak......- 1,361} 22,215] 16.32/—-18.8} —24.2/-53.0| —47.8 
, Sees oo ak: Sais: Decaks Famers indwicale donde 
ES >. eee sae Petes ae 
Utah..........| 1,761; 51,917) 29.48) —2.1 —.3}—42.0) —36.1 
aS 1, 150 066 ««19.19) —.8 -10.4 -67) -60 
_ TT eanehe 3,772, 43,186, 11.45) -25 —22)-20.3) 128 
Wash....... -| 5,345) 155,970) 29.18} —.1) =+8.2/-17.5|  +10.8 
, £) Seas 8,745, 99,518) 11.38} —4.1/ —3.1/-31.3} —27.6 
eRe 8,477; 179,767; 21.21; -9.5) —125—522) 51.3 
7 Ee 565) 11, 551) 20. | —6:9 —21.4 


—6.0\—33. 2 
| 





1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, poy 1941, pp. 50-52. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures, use total 
excludes cases and payments for medical care, hospitalization, burial, and/or 
nursing home care only in 2 States, and cases aided in Oklahoma have been 
estimated to exclude duplication. 

3 Data not reported prior to September 1942. 

4 State La gr only; excludes programs administered by local officials. 

§’ Comparable data not available. 

6 Estimated. 

’ Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only 
and, for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. 
Amount of payments shown represents approximately 70 percent of total. 

§ Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
burial, and/or nursing home care only, and total payments for these services. 

* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

© Includes cases receiving medica] care only; number believed by State 
agency to be insignificant. 

it Represents 3,093 cases aided under program administered by State board 
of public welfare, and 2,630 cases aided by county commissioners; amount of 
duplication believed to be large; average per case and percentage change in 
number of cases cannot be computed. 
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ary. Monthly payments increased $3.5 million, 
whereas the number of recipients declined more 
than 80,000. All but 8 States reported a smaller 
number of recipients in May than in the previous 
month, but 28 States reported increases in total 
payments. 

Aid to dependent children—The number of fam- 
ilies decreased 2.3 percent from the previous 
month’s number (table 7), continuing the down- 


Table 5.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, May 1943 ' 















































Se Percentage change from— 
Number | 
State of recip- April 1943 in— | May 1942 in— 
lents Total Aver- 
amount | age |x, , 
—_ Amount/")ir | Amount 
Total®... 2,172, 994) $52, 685, 313\$24. 25] —0.4) +02) —3.5| +7.6 
eines’ 

Ee 22, 056 231, 579) 10.50} +.6 +2.7| +4.1 +14.5 
Alaska... ---.- 1, 492 46, 786; 31.36) —.5 +2.7| —5.0 +1.0 
ES 9, 646 360, 808) 37.41) +.1 +. 5) +1.8 +10.7 
ES 25, 763 376, 966) 14.63) +1.1 +1.0) +2. 9 +81.0 
EE 151, 412 5, 681, 171| 37.52) —.2 +.2| —4.2 —14 
ar 341,451) #4 1, 663, 283) 40.13) —.6 —.6) —3.4 +21.3 
i icadecons 15, 968 482, 102) 30.19) —.5 —.8| —9.6 —6.9 
 — 1, 932 25, 728) 13.32) —2. 5 —2. 2|—18.0 —14.6 
ES 3, 185 88, 228) 27. 70) 0 —.5|—10.0 —5.3 
Re 41, 337 601, 776) 14.56) —.8 —.4) —2.9 —.6 
9.73) —.3 +.4| +8.9 +20.3 
17.34) —1.0 —.3|—12.8 +8.9 
26.95) —.9 —.7| +.2 +15.3 
28.42) —.5 +.2| —1.8 +6.6 
21.94) —1.0 —.1| —6.8 +4.5 
22.57; —.4 +.1| —4.3 +1.1 
25.33) —.6 —1.0}) —3.4 +9.8 
10.31} —.5 —.1j/—11.4 —6.1 
19.11) —.1 +2.7| +5.4 +50.9 
22.31; —.4 +.5) +.1 +5.3 
21. 28; —1.0 +.9)~—15.1 —4.5 
34.87) +.8 +.7| —4.7 +2.1 
26.92) +.3 +.8) —5.3 +31.9 
23.74, —.4 +.5| —4.0 +2.4 
904 al 9.11) —.7 —.4| —7.6 —6.7 
PG: 109, 327 2, 205, 720} 20.18) —.7 (‘) —5.6 +43. 1 
edie 11, 986 296, 426) 24.73) —.3 +1.1) —41 +5.8 
Sc isbopiniheines 27, 348 608, 122) 22.24; —.8 —.6) —7.5 +10.6 
a 66, 572| 32.70} —.4 +.7| —8.7 —2.4 
| ES 6, 988 173,051} 24.76) —.7 —.1) —43 +4.0 
) 27,019 663, 154) 24.54) —1.3 +1. 2}—10.1 —2.2 
N.M 5, 025 133, 087) 26.48) 0 —.1) —1.5 +61.0 
N. 3, 285, 971) 30.45) —1.1 —2.8) —9.9 +5.2 
N. 396, 048) 10.59) —.8 —.7| —4.7 —2.2 
. 208, 621) 22.87) —.1 +10. 2) —4.1 +18.8 
3, 689, 608] 27.31) —.4 —.1) —3.1 +10. 5 
1, 729, 329) 22.35) —.2 +.3) —.5 +15.3 
543, 256) 27.60) —1.0 +.6) —9.9 +8.1 
2, 383, 712| 26.27; —.9 —.4| —7.8 +5.7 
190, 939) 26.37) —.2 +1.1) —2.5 +10. 4 
221, 906) 10.57) (4) +1.4) +.3 —6.4 
297, 469) 21.09) —.3 +.7| —4.9 +4.6 
514, 902) 13.12) —.7 +4.7| +4.5 +18.5 
3, 543, 781| 19.47) (4 +1.3) +6.1 +5.5 
420, 702| 30.51} —.4| +89 —5.6) +466 
Vv 100, 7! 18. 58) +2.9 +3. 6) —2.6 +2.7 
RRS 18, 021 196, 120) 10.88) —1. 2) —.6) —9.5 —4.4 
, —_——aae , 869 2, 107, 756) 34.07) —.3| +.2) —4.3 —2.7 
(ao 20, 501 341, 476) 16. 66} —3.0) —4.1)—11.9 —16.6 
Saker 50, 897 1, 285, 076) 25.25) —.8| —.1) —6.0 +.6 
, , RSET 3, 403 106, =e 31. 21 —.8) —1.3) —4.6 +19. 5 








1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-52. 

2 All 51 States have plans approved by Social Security Board. 

3 Includes $108,602 Coursdl for payments to 2,703 recipients aged 60 but 
under 65 years. 

* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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ward trend started in April 1942. Payments de- 
clined 2.3 percent from the previous month and 
11.9 percent from May 1942. All but 6 States 
contributed to the decrease in the number of fam- 
ilies aided during May; 17 States reported an in- 
crease in total payments. 


Table 6.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, May 1943! 







































































Payments to 
recipients Percentage change from— 
Num- 
ber of 
State recip- April 1943 in— | May 1942 in— 
ients — Aver- 
amount | age 
“4 Amount “x Amount 
77, 480|$2, 000, 5431826. 98 —0.5 +0. 2) —1.4 +2.5 
53, 795 1385, 40 25.75) —.4 +5.5 
650 7, 270) 11.18} —.2 +16.3 
13, 35. 37) —1. 5 +2.2 
1, 190 19, 510} 16.39) +.8 +72.3 
6,736} 317,006) 47.06] —.6 —6.0 
609 20, 34.29) +.7 —14 
186 5, 468] 29. 40)+-18. 5 —14.7 
277 9, 560} 34.51) —1.1 -.1 
2, 491 38, 554) 15.48) —1.5 —6.7 
2, 202 27, 852] 12.65) (4) +21.8 
80 1, 598} 19.98) (5) (® 
253 7,077| 27.97; —2.3 +6.7 
7,041 221,052) 31.39| —3.0 —1.2 
2, 335 66, 217| 28.36) —.3 28.7 
1, 507 43,958] 29.17) —.3 +5. 6 
1, 229 33, 625} 27.36; —.2 7 
986 12,001} 12.17) +5.9 
1,440 33, 444] 23.22) —.3 4 
972 22, 799) 23.46) —1.6 —7.3 
520 12, 746] 24.51) —.6 —8.9 
997 26, 166} 26.24) —.8 —4.7 
1, 323 42, 279] 31.96) —1.1 +17.2 
1, 009 30, 892} 30.62) —1. +10.6 
1, 293 13, 787| 10.66) +. 2) —5.1 
5 ee he a re! ES 
321 8, 26.13) +.6 +4.5 
653 15, li 23.13) —1.7 —3.8 
1,3. if ®) ® 
310 7, 3 —1.3 —1.9 
637 16, 802} 26.38) —1.7 —5.3 
252 7, 078) 28.08) +.4 +63.7 
534 80, 372} 31.72) —1. 2) +6.9 
2, 182 34, 034) 15.60) —.1 +.4 
129 3, 23.95| —1.5 +13 
3, 618 83, 837| 23.17) —1.4 +2.6 
077 50,357) 24.25) —.8 T$ 
13, 784] 34.20) —1.2 7.3 
13,514; 401,725) 29.73 8 —3.1 
96 2, 492) 25.96) (5) ® 
808 8, 779} 10.87; 0 —.7 
245 4, 276; 17.45) +1.2 +10.7 
1, 610 21, 764) 13.52) —.4 83 
336; 103,051) 23.77) +1.1 . 6 
123 3, 793) 30.84) —2.4 —21.9 
153 3, 404) 22.84) +.7 —43 
1,016 14, 012) 13.79, —.3 —.4 
830! 30, 083) 36.18) —.8 —16.5 
916 19, 505) 21.29) —2.6 —14.3 
1, 743) 43, 24.74, —1.0 —6.7 
1 3, 30. 46) —1.6 —3.8 











1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, rp ey Pp. Mt Big 
ures in italics represent programs administered without Fi pean bert 
Delaware and Alaska do not administer aid to the _—. 

2 Total for States with plans approved by Social Securi 

3 Includes program adminis without Federal ae 

4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

§ Not ones less than 100 recipients. 

* Decrease of less than 0.05 

7 No program in operation nM May "1942. 

* Estimated. 

























_ Aid to the blind—The number of recipients _decline which began in February 1942 (table 4) by 
and amount of assistance payments changed less _ decreasing 5.3 percent in May. Assistance pay- 










































































than 1 percent from the previous month (table 6). ments were 8.8 percent less than in April and } 
Recipients continued to decline for the fifth con- 37.4 percent below the May 1942 figure. 
secutive month and payments to increase for the Federal work programs.—As the WPA program 
third consecutive month. neared the final stage of liquidation in May, only 
General assistance—-The number of cases re- 5,700 persons were employed and payments 
ceiving assistance continued the uninterrupted dropped below $2 million (table 8). 
Table 7.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, May 1943 ' 
Number of recipients Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
April 1943 in— May 1942 in— 
State , 
Families | Children |Total amount — Number of— Number of— 
Amount Amount 
Families | Children Families | Children ) 
SSeS 313, 385 765, 914 $11, 875, 525 $37. 89 —2.3 —2.2 —2.3 —21.5 —20.3 —11L9 
Total, 48 States ?______. 310,600 | 750,654 | 11, 817, 224 38. 05 24 —2.2 —23 —21.5 —20.2. ~1L8 
4, 735 13, 095 89, 033 18. 80 -—2.1 —2.4 +2.6 —14.8 ~—17.7 +5.4 } 
40 120 1,978 49. 45 0 —.8 —1.2 —21.6 —17.8 —21.5 
1, 741 4, 906 63, 083 36. 23 —2.3 —13 —1.0 —26.3 —23.2 —2.8 
5, 572 14, 348 123, 917 22. 24 —1.1 -1.4 —10 —11.5 —12.0 +36.8 
8, 731 21, 193 550, 934 63. 10 —1.7 —3.0 —-17 —37.6 —36.4 —24.0 
4, 372 11, 229 145, 534 33. 29 —2.5 —1.8 -Lil —2.5 —25.4 —23.0 
1, 965 4, 966 122, 954 62. 57 —2.3 —2.1 —.9 +22.8 +21.9 +418 
300 775 12, 529 41.76 —4.2 —3.4 —3.0 —37.0 —45.4 —22.8 
839 2, 540 31, 545 37. 60 —2.6 —2.2 —4.8 —25.8 —23.2 —23.7 
4, 385 10, 000 106, 110 24. 20 —3.3 —3.4 —3.4 —24.7 —27.4 —23.5 
a eh dh ned in nese 4, 411 10, 627 103, 910 23. 56 —1.0 —.9 —.4 —5.7 —7.0 —10 
RES ERE eT 1, 992 29, 341 46.72 —1.4 —.6 +1.1 —31.8 —30.9 —18.9 ; 
| GSA Sh a ae 2, 101 5, 582 7 35. 49 —2.9 —2.9 —2.9 —31.2 —28.4 —24.2 
a 26, 872 ; 866, 336 32. 24 +.7 +.8 +.5 +16. 2 +16.7 +16.4 
ear 10, 781 23, 326 351, 754 32. 63 —3.7 —3.1 —3.2 —29.0 —26.0 —24.2 
a os snes 2,634 6,917 53, 674 20. 38 —1.6 —1.6 +4.8 —17.6 —16.7 —15.4 
| ESS 4, 954 12, 248 206, 501 41. 68 —3.2 —3.0 —27 —26.8 —24.9 —10.0 
OS a 41,183 4 3, 689 4 33, 207 28. 07 +10.3 +9.9 +6.7 §+4+157.2 §+144.3 §+-105.0 
SEES 12, 396 31, 686 386, 401 31.17 —2.3 —22 ~, 1 —18.0 —17.6 —44 
A ee 1, 697 4,770 79, 670 46. 95 —.9 —.4 +.3 —6.9 —4. +6.4 
3, 828 10, 734 130, 605 34.12 —3.4 —3.3 —3.9 —31.6 —30.8 —27.8 
8, 822 21, 869 574, 258 65. 09 —2.1 —1.2 —4.3 —27.5 —26.5 —16.1 
15, 343 36, 122 892, 161 58.15 —3.0 —2.8 —2.7 —27.1 —25.8 —2.4 
7, 031 17,084 99 36. 48 —2.4 —2.2 —2.1 —2.0 —21.8 —19.3 
2 473 6, 207 50, 312 20. 34 +1.6 +1.5 424 —5.1 —5.7 —41 ' 
12, 556 29, 681 395, 932 31. 53 —1L4 —.7 —.8 —11L5 ~—8.8 +19. 1 ; 
1, 935 4, 834 32. 36 —4.1 —4.9 —4.4 —27.2 —2%6.7 —2B.7 
3,846 8, 810 123, 820 32.19 —3.6 —3.7 —3.7 —30.3 —28.6 —2.9 
111 223 2,649 23. 86 +1.8 —.9 —£.8 —2.6 —11.2 —5.9 
810 2, 006 41, 434 51.15 —-L1 —1.3 —1.5 —2.5 —3.7 .3 
5, 564 12, 891 182, 655 32. 83 —3.6 —3.5 —3.5 —35.6 —34.6 —33.7 
4 6, 90,1 . 20 —.5 —.4 +1.8 —3.4 —4.3 +36. 2 
19, 514 40, 646 1, 208, 893 61. 95 —4.7 —4.4 —5.5 —W.7 — 27.6 —12.5 
: 19, 375 148, 18. 13 —2.0 —-L6 —1.4 —17.9 —17.3 —12.9 
2, 037 5, 708 74, 900 36.77 —1.8 —.7 +1.0 —19.2 —18.5 —7.2 
9, 737 25, 543 440, 792 45, 27 —-L9 —19 +.6 —16.1 —16,2 +1.0 
16, 067 37, 768 369, 575 23.00 —19 —1.8 —1.7 —16.4 —16.4 —11.9 ) 
1,422 3, 374 , 567 58.77 —3.0 —2.4 —1.2 —31.2 —30.7 —11.0 
30, 958 79, 393 1, 480, 303 47.82 —4.9 —4.7 —5.1 —38.4 —37.1 —27.3 
1, 161 3, 143 69, 076 59. 50 —1.0 —.7 +.8 —9.2 —11.7 +3.7 
3, 647 10, 568 70, 344 19. 29 —16 —.8 +.2 —9.4 —10.7 +6.5 
1, 769 4, 093 54, 016 30. 53 —.8 | —.4) +.1 —5.4 —6.3 +11 
13, 082 33, 107 276, 685 21. 15 -1.6| ~1.3 +2.9 | —6.1 —4.2 +5.4 
11, 897 26, 587 253, 914 21. 34 —.3 | —.7 —.5 | —5.3 —.3 —2.6 
2, 125 5, 619 105, 973 49. 87 —,8 | —1.0 +1.4 | —42.8 —42.5 —35.2 
651 1, 677 21, 529 33. 07 42,2 | +11 +1.7 | —10.3 —13.5 —9,2 
4, 345 12, 242 93, 964 21. 63 -16 —1.8 | —1.0 | —13.6 —15.3 | —9.1 : 
3, 454 8, 450 | 208, 348 60. 32 =—.7 | 8 | 44.3)  =—8.3 —30.5 | oie / 
9, 336 25, 833 279, 811 29. 97 —4,8 | —4.4 | —5.4 | —24.6 —21. 5 | —27.1 
8, 501 20, 222 | 381, 178 44. 84 —3.1 —3.3 | —2.3 | —25.9 —24.0 | —15.6 
517 1, 376 | 17, 765 34. 36 —3.5 | —4,2 | -37| 322 —31.0 | —31.3 
1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-52. 5 No approved plan for May 1942. Percentage change based on program 
Figures in italics represent programs administered without Federal without Federal participation. 
participation. * In addition, in 56 counties pepwente amounting to $5,094 were made from 
2 Total for States with plans approved by Social Security Board. local funds without State or Federal participation to 287 families in behalf 
8 Includes program administered without Federal participation. of 539 children under State mothers’-pension law; some of these families 
4 Partly ated. also received aid under approved plan. 
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The number of persons employed under the 
NYA student work program declined 8.7 percent 
and the earnings of these persons 6.9 percent from 


the previous month. The decrease from May 1942 
in number of persons employed was 59 percent, and 
in earnings, 51 percent. 


Table 8.—Public assistance and Federal work programs, by State, May 1943 ' 









































Number of recipients and persons employed Amount of assistance and earnings (in thousands) 
Special types of public assistance ? | National National 
State | General | Youth Ad-| Work Special Youth Ad-| Work 
nid to | sasouna nicer mimation| Prats | rou | tyBet | Genera jiiteaton| rae 
Old-age . ndent |Aid tothe; (cases) work tration editaans 3 work tration ¢ 
assistance ildren blind rogram 
(families) progr: program 
ET ae, Sl 2, 172, 994 313, 385 | 77, 480 | § 376,000 88, 509 5,729 | $79,029 $66,651 | * $9, $758 | $1,980 
|, <cenmmoceugnesenaces 22, 056 4, 735 650 2, 261 4, 699 343 * 506 328 24 35 119 
i sncdinaccdescsiicas ees | aie Fn, SA it 54 49 (| ems OS 
PE iicndcoscanecdassesenen 9, 646 1, 741 395 2, 333 77 518 438 61 3 16 
EE ce tinndnwhs entecwe wan 25, 763 5, 572 1, 190 63, 164 1, aos 200 605 520 $26 12 47 
ETS 151, 412 8, 731 6, 736 14, 101 2, 310 247 7, 034 6, 549 393 26 66 
(“ISS ibaa 41, 451 4, 372 609 5, 047 1, 058 57 1, 960 1, 830 113 9 9 
—— iuipenendebaseude 15, 968 1, 965 186 3, 494 314 44 716 611 101 3 1 
0 te ASS f =a 7 400 pg reteset 49 38 79 1 ® 
nie ° of Columbia... ..----- 3, 185 839 277 978 274 100 100 129 24 4 33 
RE ES 41, 337 4, 385 2, 491 7 5, 300 1, 385 146 OF 746 143 li 104 
idan sinncp cio aliens 70, 366 4,411 2, 202 3, 586 4,070 205 966 817 33 22 94 
itiedadambetebennwmees 1, 512 628 ee 4 71 57 } ee et ES 
Ee cinccacihetinancainmned 9, 887 2, 101 253 9 828 365 ll 367 348 14 3 2 
RES ne a 147, 637 26, 872 7,041 44, 731 4, 337 528 6, 666 5, 283 1, 208 43 132 
DT dnkdctetninanenioanens , 641 10, 781 2, 335 10 8, 656 1, 261 38 2,029 1, 858 10 150 12 9g 
EE ee 54, 174 2,634 1, 507 7, 488 2, 000 25 1, 476 1, 320 127 21 8 
a 30, 096 4,954 1, 229 4,752 1, 41 16 1, 126 1, 002 106 13 5 
TATE 50, 983 11 1, 183 986 | 72,000 1,991 147 681 1 §71 730 15 65 
RE ee ee 37, 507 12, 396 1, 440 5, 237 2,812 101 1, 295 1, 137 102 23 34 
Ts wa haibl 15, 776 1, 697 972 2, 868 502 3 533 454 73 5 1 
EEE yee me 14, 230 3, 828 520 5, 021 39 599 446 122 7 23 
OS ae 82, 697 8, 822 997 17, 335 1, 181 320 4,076 3, 484 451 13 127 
in acces nesalieapantia 87, 889 15, 343 1, 323 14, 876 3, 116 155 3, 756 3, 300 387 23 422 
EES REE SES 60, 832 7, 031 009 9, 184 2, 307 62 1,980 1, 732 210 20 18 
RR 24, 904 2, 473 , 293 410 2, 180 132 426 292 3 16 115 
— | TERE 109, 327 12,556 | 78,100| £7,791 2, 807 150 2, 861 1 2, 683 #125 2 31 
TS CARS 11, 986 1, 935 321 1, 484 471 29 406 367 23 5 6 
SSE Re 27, 348 3, 846 653 2, 430 1, 069 100 804 747 35 9 13° 
2, 036 111 $0 328 36 5 7 71 5 1 1 
New Hampshire_...........-. 6, 988 810 310 1,974 271 18 273 222 47 3 1 
i leanne awokone 27,019 5, 564 637 | ' 10, 261 818 268 1, 224 863 16 272 8 82 
Sew Baenteo................... 5, 025 2, 299 252 | * 1,254 390 13 254 230 $20 3 1 
TEI 107, 908 19, 514 2, 534 | 12 86, 477 6, 120 590 8, 452 4, 575 3, 522 58 296 
North Carolina.............- 37, 391 8, 210 2, 182 2, 937 2, 552 131 684 579 25 4 56 
North Dakota_---.-- nella 9, 124 2, 037 129 1, 160 945 8 317 287 22 7 2 
Ohio. _... fe icine dle bend 135, 093 9, 737 3, 618 16, 667 3, 746 186 4, 653 4, 214 367 31 42 
Oklahoma % E 77, 372 16, 067 2,077 | 135,723 2, 635 28 2, 215 2, 149 35 20 10 
Ro cop clnccia 19, 680 1, 422 403 2,915 493 5 739 641 89 5 4 
Pennsylvania...............-- 90, 756 30, 958 18, 514 30, 981 4, 357 604 5, 121 4, 266 596 40 219 
Rhode Island.........- Cae 7, 240 1, 161 96 2, 061 231 14 341 263 73 3 3 
South Carolina... -_-. va —e 20, 986 3, 647 808 2, 330 2, 998 52 356 301 19 20 15 
a ae 14, 104 1, 769 245 1, 361 1, 091 17 389 356 22 8 4 
Tennessee. ........- a 39, 241 13, 082 1,610 | 71,800 2, 667 143 903 813 714 21 55 
Texas SRR FIRE 182, 006 11, 897 4, 336 7 5, 000 6, 626 117 4, 030 3, 901 758 57 14 
aR as 13, 789 2, 125 123 1, 761 506 17 591 530 52 5 3 
ss - ann 5, 421 651 153 1, 150 256 2 150 126 22 2 ® 
IR enon cance wee ‘ 18, 021 4, 345 1,016 | 3,772 1, 984 18 371 304 43 17 7 
Washington... __... Satationh 61, 869 3, 454 830 | 5, 345 613 54 2, 526 2, 346 156 7 17 
West Virginia EERE: 20, 501 9, 336 916 | 8,745 1, 692 132 774 641 100 12 22 
Wisconsin... i 50, 897 | 8, 501 1,743 | 8,477 2, 452 27 1,919 1, 709 180 23 7 
RnR CaN BE 3, 403 | 517 123 | 565 154 1 141 12 1 ® 





























1 See footnotes, table 2. 
at Figures in italics represent programs administered without Federal par- 
ticipation. 

4 Includes data for programs administered without Federal participation. 

‘ Represents sum of pay rolls approved during month; because of time lag, 
earnings cannot be related to average number of persons employed. 

5 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures, because total 
excludes cases and on bamey for medical care, hospitalization, burial, and/or 
nursing-home care only in 2 States, and cases aided in Oklahoma have been 
estimated to exclude duplication. 

* State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

? Estimated. 

§ Less than $500. 
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* Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only 
and, for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. 
Amount of payments shown represents approximately 70 percent of total. 

1¢ Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care 
tion, burial, and/or nursing-home care only, and total payments for these 

services. 

1! Partly estimated. 

2 Includes cases receiving medical care only; number believed by State 
agency to be insignificant. 

13 Represents 3,093 cases aided under yo administered by State rg 
of public welfare, and 2,630 cases aided by county commissioners; amount 
duplication believed to be large. 
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BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY - 


PROGRAM DIVISION 


Operations of the Unemployment Compensation Program 


May activities —Despite the 10-percent increase 
in initial-claim receipts from March to April, 
benefit disbursements in May dropped 13 percent 
to $6.4 million. Eleven States, however—for the 
most part States with new uniform benefit years— 
reported increases, which ranged from 2 percent 
in New Hampshire to 132 percent in West Virginia 
and averaged 28 percent for the group. Total 
payments in all jurisdictions were only one-fifth 
the amount paid out during the same month last 
year and slightly more than one-tenth (11.6 
percent) the amount paid during May 1940, when 
payments were at a high level. 

Benefit payments during the period January- 
May 1943 reflect the low volume of initial-claim 
receipts and the short duration of benefits actually 
received; the total amount paid during this period 
was less than one-fourth that for the comparable 
period of 1942, and in six States—Michigan, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and 
Wyoming— it was less than one-tenth the previous 
year’s amount. 

The yolume of initial claims received in local 
offices during the month decreased 13 percent 
from April, indicating that June benefit payments 
may fall still further. Only five States reported 


Table 1.—Summary of unemployment compensation 
operations, May 1943 











| 
Percentage change 
tambo from— 
um Der or 
Item amount 

April May 

1943 1942 
ae eae 155, 191 —13.3 2—72.8 
Continned claims !________- 602, 479 —11.5 2 —79.0 

Waiting-period.____.______- e — 96, 907 —2.1 1 —73.6 

a : 505, 572 —9.7 2—79.8 
Weeks compensated___..._.._...___-- 483, 296 —13.3 —81.2 

Total unemployment... .__._..___-- 430, 377 —15.4 —81.8 

Part-tctal unemployment ?________- 12,980 | 4~—13.8 5 —85.0 

Partiai unemployment *_____- 20,592 | 4+21.1 5 —76.0 
Weekly average number of benefi- 

Ee a smn cemeie 119, 477 —9.0 —80.4 
Gross benefits paid_............._-- $6, 382, 796 —13.2 —79.9 
Net — paid since benefits first 

—— itd ate eetintiadinn amine Fk ff eee ee 
available for benefits as of 

Paya Wee $3, 983, 642, 833 +4.2 +37.5 














1 Excludes California claims taken by USES personnel; data not reported. 
2 Based on 50 ee California data not comparable. 

3 Excludes New York because data not reported, and Montana and Penn- 
syl which have no provisions for partial and part-total unemployment. 
‘B on 48 States reporting this type of payment during both periods. 

§ Based on 47 States reporting this type of payment during both periods. 
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increases; the most significant was that for New 
York, where initial claims almost doubled in 
anticipation of the new uniform benefit year 
beginning in June (table 2). 

Local offices throughout the country received 
602,000 continued claims, a decrease of 12 percent 
from the previous month’s figure and 79 percent 
less than in May 1942. Since the volume of 
waiting-period claims received in April was inflated 
by the large number of new benefit years estab- 


Chart 1.—Number of initial and continued claims 


received in local offices, by month, January 1940- 
May 1943 
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lished in that month, the relative decrease from 
April in waiting-period claims was much sharper 
than the drop in compensable claims. Of the 11 
States reporting increases in total continued 
claims, the largest relative gain—236 percent— 
was reported by Arizona, where more than 4,200 
interstate claims were taken at the Gila River 
Project (War Relocation Authority) for trans- 
mittal to California for payment. 
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During May, the average weekly number of month (900,000) as estimated by the Bureau of 
beneficiaries was 119,500 (table 3), the smallest the Census. Six States with the largest relative 
number in the history of the program and about 13. amount of compensable unemployment—Illinois, 
percent of the total number of unemployed in the = Maine, New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, and 


Table 2.—Initial and continued claims received in local offices, by State, May 1943 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to June 24, 1943) 















































Initial claims Continued claims 
Social Security Board region and State | . aaa — nga seo change 
& low | Addi- Waiting- | Com: 
| Number |__| New! | tionari | Number a 
April 1943 May 1942 April 1943) May 1942 
—————— et te ee — - —-———_— — | 
Total ? | 155,191 | —133| %-72.8 | x 602,479 | —11.5| %—79.0| 96,907] 505,572 
Region I: S| | 
connecticut | 1,584) —35.1 7.9) 1,381 | a3 31m ee 33; & 2, 429 
Maine bine | 1, 251 —44.0 | — 58. 7 7, . — 60. « 5, 734 
Massachusetts 5, 245 —39.4 —R82.0 4, 108 1, 137 18, 793 —2.9 —86.1 3, 677 15, 116 
New Hampshire pean | sl —2.0 —65.4 587 254 | 3, 637 +44 —67.9 610 3, 027 
Rhode Island... - | 2057} -40.8| —740 1, 743 314} 8,511 —7.7| 86.7 748 7, 763 
Vermont. a 112} -37.8| 844 84 28 | 1, 006 -81] —71.8 106 900 
Region II: | 
New oy ; 49, 405 +95. 4 —72.3 30, 042 19, 363 | 112, 482 —14.7 —66. 4 25, 291 87, 191 
Region III: 
Delaware 296 —28.5| —70.7 161 | 135 | 1, 828 +4.8 —59.0 79 1,749 
New Jersey | 8,116 22.2; —73.0 4,572| 3,544 | 33,848, -148) -711 4, 705 29, 143 
Pennsylvania. ; 6151) ~-27.8| 089) 16,151)  ¢) |} 44,152] —11.7| 67.7 8, 889 35, 263 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia 306 | —20.7| 649 | 274 | 32 2, 240 -—87| —71.6 287 1, 953 
Maryland 1,173| -466| -735| 11,173) (@ 7,375| 130) 847 698 6, 677 
North Carolina 2, 031 +8. 4 —61.3 1, 666 | 365 | 10,652 —18.2 —74.6 1, 333 9, 319 
Virginia | 1,74) 632) -588) 1,677] 67 | 12,153} +37.9| —73.4 1, 458 10, 695 
West Virginia has 2 1,584) 43.4) -—63.9) 1,411} 173 6,916 | +24. —76. 2 683 6, 233 
Region V: 
‘Rentucky 1, 948 —424| -583} 1,580 308 | 14,204 +11.3 —55.0 SRY 13, 405 
Michigan | 3730| -37.7| -880| 264 1,089} 15,619} -—326| -941 1, 440 14, 179 
Ohio —— : | 2699 —.1| 81.8] 12,699 (!) 11,408 | —188| 913 2, 520 8, 888 
ion VI: | | | 
Minois.. _ue--------| 25,489| 33.7} 66.8} 18,453| 7,096) 72,777| +89) —701| 12,402/ 60,375 
Indiana. . , pics | 2,688) -—242|) -743] 12588| (1) | 17,829 —6.5 | —78.1 1,720 16, 109 
a. ; ’ 41,327| -185| —75.8 (5 | () | 6,164) -—331|) 829 1, 396 4, 768 
ion VII: | i | 
Alabama. . bakieinss 1,744) —30.2| —67.7 | 1, 256 | 488 | 12,624) + —10.9 | 62.5 2, 304 10, 230 
Florida co ‘ 1, 314 17 | —79.6 | "1,314 | 7,300 mH 0 a 6, 873 
eorgia. - 1,570 | —36. —68.9 | 596 | 10, —22.0|; 80. 1, 8 
Mississippi é ml 733| -164/| 81.3) 578 | 155 | 3,461 —21.9 —87.1 318 3, 143 
South Carolina ; ..| 1,203) -%&7| —77.3 912 380} 6,919) ~—26.2| —736 71 6, 208 
en os Seodicuaae .--| 2,405| —27.2 | —65. 1 1, 979 426| 18,151) -159| —74.5 2, 176 15, 975 
ion VIII: } | 
ga ssnsseeesl £08] 880] —TeS 916 178 | 5,662 | -13.2| —78.1 1, 220 4, 442 
Minnesota. - . : hae: aa 2,259; -—-46.8|) —66.4/ 1,311 Y48 11, 456 —33.2 —74.8 1,441 9, 615 
Nebraska........ REE A! are 259| —29.6| —79.1 171 | 88 1,418 | -223) 834 196 1, 222 
North Dakota... : 35 ® | ® | 22 | 13 2s | —60.4 —93.7 4 244 
picuth Dakota 80; —21} —748] 70 | 10 | 653| -343| 83.4 46 607 
egion : | 
Fekane mit} ~me| me! ua) ame us| -ma| am] gam 
ansas 1, 335 +9.0 - " . —1, _ 
Missouri : ee 4, 494 ~26| 844) 3127| 1,367 | 16,904} —20.0| —81.7 3, 641 13, 263 
noriabome ye at | 1,481 | 218} 686) 1,085 | 3% | 6,358 | -139| 85.5 567 5, 791 
egion X: | 
Louisiana ; = 2,072| -—27.9| -—744] 1,704 368 | 10,869| -—27.6| 826 1,716 9, 153 
New Mexico... ; sti 109| —55.0| —84.8 | 88 21 | 545| -350| 927 29 516 
nest ° Rade ‘ 207%| -134| -87/ © | @® 10,778 | —17.2) —87.1 877 9, 901 
egion XI: | | 
Colorado. 520} —50.6| 627 | “77 | 43 | 2, 903 +25 | —740 512 2, 350 
aho a ; 125| —648| -83.4 59 1,347} —41.2/) — 102 1, 245 
Montana... ; ba 100; —512| —87.5 65 | 35 731| —50.5| 90.8 87 644 
Utah ; 57 —13.6 —91.3 35 | 22 29; —47.7| 95.2 15 214 
nr yoming ; bY Fe 26 (*) () 24 | 2 93| 33.1 | —95. 4 5 88 
egion XII: 
Arizona at 272} -€63| -762 255 | 17| 5,228 | +2364) —18.1 67 5, 161 
California ? ; 8, 231 —27.8 (7) 3,871| 4,360) 41,674| -133/ @ 4, 953 36, 721 
—... ee | “Seo! <?z6|  268|  120| 1,900| —ane| mei] au] 1,6ne 
regon.. . ‘ ae 394 —54.9 —77. ° | —@& - < 
pW ashington ie EEG: 527; -—60.8| —861 322 205 1,974; —31.1| 87.6 414 1, 560 
erritories: | | 
Alaska JAR 3 (6) (6) 0 3 52| 93.0) 66.2 0 52 
Hawaii PPE PI Ss OT aS 144; +263} +20.0 131 13 | 367 | +835) —848 123 244 











1 State procedures do not provide for filing additional claims in Florida, 


5 Distribution by type of claim not available. In Wisconsin, provisions of 
Indiana, Maryland, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 


State law are not comparable with those of other States. 
? Excludes California claims taken by USES personnel; data not reported. * Not computed, because fewer than 50 initial claims were reported in either 
§ Based on data for 50 States; California data not comparable. or both periods. 


‘ Excludes all claims for partial unemployment. 7 Data not comparable. 
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Table 3.—Number of beneficiaries, number of weeks compensated, and amount of benefits paid, May 1943, and 
funds available for benefits as of May 31, 1943, by State 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to June 18, 1943] 
Beneficiaries | Weeks pee non — types of | Benefits paid ? | 
Security B i d | | l Funds avail- 
Social : _—— agama ene | Percentage change | Percentage change =. for 
Average | rom— | Part- | | from— May 31, as of 
weekly Alltypes| Total | ;o¢4), | Partial’ | Amount | ay Sl, 1943 
number | | | 
|April 1943 May 1942 | Ame 1943 |May aes 
YS 119,477; 9.0 | 80.4 | 483,296 | 430,377 | 12,980 | 29, 502 «$5,382,706 —13.2 | ~79.9 |$3, 983, 642, 833 
m I: } | } } 
ee 786 | +47.5| 86.0 3, 069 2, 851 29 189 | 47, 160 | +21.1| —85.4 104, 895, 176 
I oe os ak an mete 1, 294 +127.0 | -—70.0 5, 515 3, 521 167 1, 827 45, 563 +85.1 | —70.6 18, 726, 340 
Massachusetts.__.............. 3, 326 | —2.1 |) 87.6 . 12, 253 105 | 1,038 | 165, 652 —9.2 —86.7 153, 642, 846 
New Hampshire. 70 | —1| -70.7| 3015| 2710 s| '207| 30,492 | +23} —63.9| 14,063,599 
Rhode Island________._..._____- 1,987 | +6.7 | —86.0 8, 387 7, 233 1 | 1, 153 124, 740 +19. 2 —82.3 40, 810, 909 
= ana 194| —54| —70.2 757 690 27 40} S082] -19.9| -70.7 | 7, 342, 050 
Region IT: | 
New York | ESA RV ae 24,775 | —14.9) 65.1} 97,532 | 87, 185 (+) (*) |1,399, 016 | —2.0| 60.3 | 498,133, 922 
n | | | | 
EE eee 415 | +51.3| 50.3 1, 673 1, 364 22 | 237 | 14,557} 410.0) —89.7| 11,600, 592 
i “ws. STE 7, 523 —10.2 —66.3 28, 26, 059 87| 2,722 | 423.418 | —20.6| —64.5 | 264, 538, 480 
a SS OP en 6,118 —14.1 —73.2 24, 410 24, 410 () () | 349, 896 | —15.7 | —67.0 | 391,603,742 
— 4 | 
istrict of Columbia_-_-___.__._- 526 —12.0 —68. 8 2, 234 2, 158 63 13 33, 630 —10.5| —63.1 36, 698, 748 
a 1, 7: +2.3 —82.4 6, 961 5, 374 54 1, 533 92, 549 —.2 —81.3 68, 734, 538 
North os 2, 212 —25.3 —76. 4 9, 389 8, 692 92 605 60, 913 —23.7 —77.2 59, 459, 90 
ee iis etna 2, 610 +142. 1 —73.2 11, 379 10, 885 275 219 107, 213 +90. 6 —73.4 42, 053, 114 
West _— OSS a ee 1, 169 +105. 1 —76.1 5,171 4,171 0 1, 000 81, 397 +131.7 | —66. 5 43, 764, 758 ] 
m V: 
 ibncccuiiadunncndosie 2, 160 +26. 6 —71.8 9, 417 8, 413 521 483 | 82,329 +23.6 —69.3 58, 030, 063 
os ES 4.135 —15.8 —93.8 15, 595 14, 887 414 294 | 244,998 —26. 3 —94.6 172, 178, 672 
te ge 1, 908 —34.2 —93.0 8, 105 7, 274 207 624 109, 106 —20.0 —92.1 300, 340, 640 
Region VI 
SE SE Se ae 14, 700 +36. 7 —79.3 59, 778 49, 620 3, 200 6,958 | 883, 416 +18.7 —79.8 349, 025, 711 
A ne eae 4, 016 —1.1 —76.9 17, 110 15, 190 7i1 1, 209 225, 297 —3.5 —74.9 104, 466, 672 
CTE ena 1, 042 —43.0 —84.9 ; 3, 227 207 591 48, 579 —44.7 —86.3 91, 835, 985 
Region VII 
El ga ha Scien ak ob ow 2, 448 —13.9 —58.9 10, 209 9, 776 401 32 110, 010 —13.7 —51.0 41, 707, 126 
| SS ee ee 813 —33.3 —91.4 738 3, 458 224 56 43, 060 —22.7 —89. 7 25, 559, 582 
eS ae 1, 887 —2.1 —81.2 8, 515 8, 254 185 7 80, 442 —21.8 —80. 5 45, 315, 613 } 
emery, a SES a ee a 581 —22.8 —88. 2 2, 433 2, 295 61 | 77 | 26,992 —18.1 —85. 5 12, 010, 093 
South Carolina..........._._.__- 950 —26.9 —81.0 3, 947 3, 743 108 | 38, 780 —27.9 —76.7 24, 181, 504 
ie ic imtnniancce 3, 961 —5.3 —69.3 16, 199 15, 482 401 316 | 171,008 —10.8 —68.0 38, 218, 261 
Region VIII: | 
SS ca 995 —19.1 —79.0 3, 891 3, 584 211 96 37, 821 | —30.0 —80.4 34, 108, 002 
Nee ee eee 2, 331 —40.1 —75.8 8, 988 8, 183 575 230 | 111, 675 —42.6 —75.6 40, 972, 849 
a 291 —31.0| —83.0 1, 164 987 49 | 128 | 13, 482 —2.0| —79.4 14, 920, 
ON rae 56 —55.2 —93. 1 281 194 13 74 2, 510 | — 46.3 —92.4 3, 230, 463 
ae 113 +7.6 —85. 4 448 388 16 | 44 | 3, 614 —13.0 —86. 6 4, 773, 518 
Region IX: 
I 452 —18.1 —81.0 1, 892 1, 768 40 | 84 =17, 162 —17.4 —75.6 16, 836, 130 
ns mee 1, 203 | +4.1 —71.2 4, 983 4, 607 233 143 | 60,239 —.§ —65. 6 29, 101, 587 
Sa aaa 2,937 | —26.4 —82.1 11, 503 10, 386 121 996 | 148, 599 —30.2 —81.6 99, 067, 907 
es 943 —22.3 —87.2 3, 744 3, 281 397 66 51, 656 | —22.8 —85. 4 | 29, 506, 072 
Region X: j 
sti icra pivienwn 1, 947 | —18.6 | —84.0| 8, 044 7, 214 335 | 495 94, 354 —15.2 —81.5 | 36, 549, 463 
 . eae 68 | —44.3 | —95. 6 | 252 231 8 | 13 | 2, 377 | —44.3 —96. 1 5, 557, 965 
be ae ca Sa linet chances dounihasince 1, 146 | —21.7| -—9L1 4, 584 4, 246 338 0; 45,509 25. 2 —0. 4 96, 335, 378 
n 4 | | | 
SS 357 | +127.4| 83.5 1, 593 1, 147 31 415 | 17,805) +1085| 82.5 21, 768, 226 
a ene 290 —36.1 —76.3 1, 157 1, 075 78 15, 307 | —39.4 —72.6 7, 887, 176 
NT mee 213 — 36.6 —90. 5 722 722 (‘) (4) 7, 932 | —53.7 —92.2 9, 962, 043 
ee SSS ee 88 | —42.9 —92.7 334 | 307 13 | 14 5, 145 —42.6 —92.4 12, , 986 
=a 5 | —76.2 —98. 8 19 | 17 0 | 2 306 | —69.6 | —98. 5 4, 773, 762 
Region XII: | | | } | 
De. ee keaeae 78 | —20.4; —91.5) 304 295 9 | 0 | 3, 889 —28.8 | —91.4 10, 115, 770 
EA Ma a aa 10, 946 | —20.5 | 84.1); 44,399 37, 286 2, 703 | 4, 410 652, 487 —22.6; —84.1 361, 666, 209 
RS Ee eee 51 —38.6 | —87.2 | 206 193 8 | 5 | 2, 959 | —46.1 | —85. 2 5, 245, 595 
RT eS 549 —30.2 —77.0 2, 055 1, 612 130 | 313 4 14, 482 | —49.0; —88.1 | 34, 518, 762 
ni a oi wines | 350 —29.1 | —88.7 | 1, 552 1, 152 | 92 308 | = 19, 783 | —18.0 | —87.1 | 68, 422, 492 
Terri | | | } 
ES eee 33 — 56.6 —89.3 116 110 | 6 | 0 | 1, 664 | —62. 5 —91. 4 | 3, 579, 569 
6] SSS ee 52 +36. 8 —91.7 238 | 217 | 16 5 3, 794 | +73.5| 81.8 | 12, 915, 925 
1 Benefits for partial and part-total unemployment are not provided by maintained in the U.S. Treasury. State unemployment trust fund accounts 
State law in Montana and Pennsylvania. New York data not available. reflect transfers to railroad unemployment insurance account. 
2 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks; includes supplemental payments. ‘Excludes $12,112 resulting from review of 1938-41 seasonal claims in 
’ Represents sum of balances at end of month in State clearing account Oregon. 
and benefit-payment account, and in State unemployment trust fund account 
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Chart 2.—Number of beneficiaries and amount of 
unemployment benefits paid, by month, January 
1940-May 1943 
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Tennessee—accounted for 45 percent of the total 
number of beneficiaries in the country, although 
the number of covered workers in these States 
represents only about one-fourth of the national 
total. 

Contributions collected in May exceeded benefit 
payments by $162 million, bringing the total 
amount of funds available for benefits at the end of 
the month to almost $4.0 billion, or 38 percent 
more than at the end of May 1942. Total collec- 
tions for the first 5 months of the year were only 
14 percent greater than those during the same 
period last year, although it is estimated that the 
amount of taxable wages upon which these collec- 
tions are based increased 26 percent. This differ- 
ence is partly attributable to the reduced contribu- 
tion rates in effect in States where experience 
rating became effective after January 1942. The 
outstanding example is Illinois where, as a result 
of the reduced rates effective January 1, 1943, 
collections during January-May were 14 percent 
less than the amount collected during January— 
May 1942. 


Employment Service Operations * 


Labor-Market Developments 


For the first time since the beginning of the 
defense program, nonagricultural employment has 
shown a year-to-year decline. In May, nonagri- 
cultural employment of 41.3 million was 100,000 
below the figure for the same month a year ago 
and 300,000 below that for April, according to 
estimates of the Bureau of the Census. The drop 
was confined entirely to men and was caused by 
the fact that military withdrawals exceeded the 
number of new workers taking jobs. Agricultur- 
al employment, however, followed the usual 
seasonal pattern by increasing 1.2 million in May 
to a total of 10.8 million, some 600,000 more than 
in May 1942. The movement of students and 
housewives into farm work accounted for most 
of the rise in agricultural employment, although 
a small part of it was due to transfer of workers 
from nonagricultural to farm jobs. 

A net gain of 900,000 in the total labor force 
(excluding the armed forces) was recorded for 
May; such an increase in the total civilian labor 
force is usual at this time of year. The May 


*Prepared by the Bureau of Program Requirements, War Manpower 
Commission. 
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labor force of 53.0 million, however, was more than 
a million below the level a year earlier. 

In both April and May, unemployment was at 
the new low of 900,000. It is probable that most 


of the people included in this total were either 


between jobs or were practically unemployable. 

Changed composition of the labor force.—Most 
of the growth in the labor force from April to 
May was due to the entrance of housewives and 
students into the labor market; the number of 
employed women increased 700,000 while the 
number of men at work increased only 200,000. 

In comparison with May 1942, there were 2.1 
million more women in the labor force in May, but 
3.3 million fewer men. The 16.3 million women in 
the labor market in May constituted 31 percent of 
the entire labor force, as compared with 26 percent 
a year earlier. 

A large proportion of the increase in employ- 
ment of women has been in war industries. 
Women are urgently needed, however, in the less 
glamorous fields supporting the civilian economy. 
More than a hundred everyday jobs have been 
listed by the War Manpower Commission as 
“war jobs for women” and in September will be 
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featured in a magazine campaign designed to 
channel more women into these jobs which are 
less directly connected with the war. 

Another and smaller group with increasing 
employment opportunities is the physically handi- 
capped. Freedom from draft liability makes this 
group attractive to employers, who are also dis- 
covering that a physical impairment does not 
necessarily constitute an occupational impediment. 
Experience with employment of physically handi- 
capped workers has proved so successful in many 
cases that some employers are actually advertising 
for them. One Hartford manufacturer has pub- 
lished an open invitation to disabled ex-service- 
men to apply to them for employment. A 
Kansas City, Mo., automotive company has 
asked that handicapped persons be referred to 
it as mechanic apprentices. A Bridgeport manu- 
facturer advertised for handicapped workers, 
pointing out that “ability to do the work is our 
only requirement; physical requirements have 
been lowered.’”’ An ordnance plant in Illinois has 
told WMC that it will be able to use all physically 
handicapped workers referred to it. 


Shortage areas —Of 278 major labor-market 
areas classified by WMC on the basis of adequacy 
of labor supply in May, 42 had currently acute 
labor shortages—7 more than in the previous 
month—and only 73 of the 278 foresaw an ample 
supply of labor to meet all known requirements. 
The other 163 areas either already suffered a 
stringency of labor and expected a shortage 
within 6 months or could foresee general labor 
shortages after 6 months. 


Dead line for 48-hour week in steel industry.— 
When, on May 1, WMC ordered steel mills to 
adopt a minimum 48-hour workweek (Order No. 
8), it was provided that the longer workweek should 
be established by June 1 in plants where no work- 
ers would be released in making the change and by 
July 1 if it would be necessary to lay off employees. 
Any plant which could not attain a minimum 
workweek of 48 hours by July 1 was required to 
submit by that date a schedule of release for 
workers to be laid off because of the increased 
hours. On June 1, WMC issued instructions that 
the minimum wartime workweek must be adopted 
and all workers to be released must be released 
not later than August 1. Temporary exemptions 
may be granted for reasons beyond the control of 
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the employer but only for as long as these reasons 
continue to exist. 

The new instructions of June 1 also provide for 
exemptions of certain personnel and for consul- 
tation of the Regional Manpower Director with 
management and labor before rendering any 
decision on releases, exemptions, or new hires, 
Workers and jobs exempted from the maximum- 
hours provisions of the Federal Fair Labor 
Standards Act are also exempt from the provisions 
of Order No. 8. Office and clerical workers of 
executive, sales, and administrative offices are 
exempt for as long as employment opportunities 
are not generally available to such employees 
upon their release. 

WMC appeals—WMC on May 22 issued 
regulations governing appeals from its actions. 
A worker may appeal if any WMC orders, regu- 
lations, or directions bar him from a job or if 
WMC determines that he is acting in violation 
of any of its orders or regulations. An employer 
may appeal if WMC bars him from employing 
any worker, requires him to extend the workweek 
of any of his workers, or charges him with violating 
any WMC order or regulation. 

The new appeals regulations are not applicable 
to (1) selective service appeals, (2) appeals under 
WMC regulations controlling requests for occupa- 
tional deferment of Federal employees, or (3) 
appeals arising under WMC’s directive on inter- 
agency transfer of Federal employees. 

The WMC agent taking any action which a 
worker or employer questions must apprise such 
worker or employer of his right to appeal and, 
upon request, must furnish a written statement 
explaining the action in question. Appeals start 
at the area level and may be carried further to 
the WMC regional office and finally to the WMC 
Chairman, whose decision is final. 

Strikes—Time lost in May because of strikes 
was 0.16 percent of the total time that would have 
been worked had there been no strikes. Some 
620,000 workers were involved in 395 strikes that 
caused a loss of 1,275,000 man-days. These 
figures compare with 2 million workers and 
675,000 man-days in April and with 72,000 
workers and 230,000 man-days in March. 


Placement Activities 


Although the number of May placements was 
only 11 percent greater than that in April—the 
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ons Table 1.—Nonagricultural placements in the continental United States, by industry division and major occupa- 
' tional group, May 1943 

for [Corrected to June 30, 1943) 

sul- Total, all occupations 

ith Profes- 

Percent- sional | Clerical Semi- | Unskilled 
iny Industry division age change and man-| and sales| 5efvice | Skilled | svinied | and other 
eg Number from Women |Nonwhite| agerial 
ee April 
m- 1968 
bor SSR ae 707,764} +2.8| 250,281 | 117,786| 7,940] 61,580] $8,265 | 95,385 | 108,438] 346, 156 
ons Forestry and fishing... Ree mae 407 0 18 i 22 7 69 18 33 258 

of Mining. ipijctacsbceeniseaagaaeiel 6111 | +17.1 145 371 36 135 73| 1,914 604 3, 259 
DIR. .scinch-ssannaiccnoomqecasqnensiaaaeats 80,362 | —19.2| 2,035] 16,602 371| 1,996| 1,251| 22628| 8057] 46,050 
are I ied ok co s--emngccanertai 413,849 | +10.8| 150,655] 43,045 | 4,343 | 26,839] 10,467| 58,031 | 80,987] 233, 182 
Transportation, communication, and other public. 
ies I iit lian db tiin biresincbontonsaseliiertaal 27,022} +53] 4,909) 3,905 205| 3,842| 1,193] 2,008| 3,002] 16,682 
: Wholesale and retail trade. == == 500} 13] 15,975| 6,580 266 | 9,709| 11,352] 1,192| 3480| 14,402 
peg Finance, insurance, and real estate. oa Soltek 3, 599 —2.4 1, 840 598 22 1, 561 1, 337 112 136 441 
Service. ideal ecarseaegactcuaasannad ital 78,900} 46 | 51,008| 38,228) 1,528| 5.017| 56,788) 2650) 4,231 8, 695 
EE ARR RE “| 56, 604 +.2| 23,532] 8405} 1,146| 12,343) 5689| 6712] 7,770| 22,985 
Establishments not elsewhere classified. ........___- 311 —19.4 74 41 1 51 46 30 30 153 
ied 
ns. . . . . . 
rus smallest percentage increase between these 2 occurred in manufacturing industries (table 4). 
J . . . . * 
if months since comparable data became available Variations among the States were marked, with 
on in 1940—the total of more than a million was by changes ranging from a decline of nearly 32 per- 
er far the largest on record for the month of May. cent in Idaho to an increase of 52 percent in 
ng In fact, in the past 3 years, there have been only South Carolina. Twenty-nine States reported 
ek 4 other months in which placéments have num- _larger nonfarm placements than in April, while 
ng bered more than a million, and these were all 20 reported decreases. For the 5-month period 
harvest months of late summer or early fall. 
le Neither nonagricultural nor agricultural place- Table 3.—Total applications received and active file of 
er ments rose as markedly as they had in May of applications in public employment offices in the con- 
a- other years, probably because the levels of both tinental United States, by State, May 1943 
3) types of placements were already extremely high. [Corrected to June 30, 1943} 
r- Most of the increase in nonfarm placements , 
War Man- a 4 Active || War Man- ba Active, 
= M ; ; power Uom- as power Com- as 
. Table 2.— Agricultural placements in the continental Bp 4 tions re- May 15, || mission region | Hons re- | yraras. 
h United States, by type of activity, May and January- and State | afay 1943, 1948 and State {fay 1943) 1948 
; May 1943 
d, [Corrected to June 90, 1968) Total__..|1, 221, 562 | 1,198,045 . VoI— 
it I wm 15, 661 | 12, 846 
May 1943 Jan.-May 1943 "Coen... 2500 9, 309 C.------] , 13,542] 10, 904 
= x | Mas ..| aot| 2400] Rog Vitis | “| ee 
1 . 1 , ‘ : 
0 Poy — nl | a is 5 ReneS 3, 939 4,428 || Towa..._._.. 16, 704 9, 982 
, [/_ o- gh. O° Fae 9, 073 4, 316 Minn... .... 27,408 | 20, 888 
C Type of activity Pos! age | cent- 
seats | , Vi------| 1,288 1,152 || Nebr__..---- 9, 054 7, 338, 
Num.- | | Num- | | change | age Reg. il: N. Dak 2, 590 1,798 
ber | ber | from d a “apes 
a | N. Y_.......| 116,268} 146,140 || _ 8. Dak.____- 3, 916 2,212 
Apr. | May | Jan.- | tribu- Reg. Il: Reg. IX: 
S 1943 | 1942 —_—i | re Se 4,380 || Ark... 12,624 | 12,750 
N. J... 40,884 | 48, 641 ans... 13,416 | 13, 298 
, ps ——— | ahaie) aio) ae) ae) ie 
Fe | | pave. °° 228 2 ee 2 ne 
e Total --,207, 725 | +38. | +636 [730,048 |+128.4 | B. 0... 5866 8, 058 Reg. X pene BE 
Agricultural and similar | “Se Pea se sori sx %6 
6 service establishments! 2,190 | —97.9 | —58.5 [107,110 | +645. 8 | 145 he nnsenes Se) 22. oo soe | ea 
e Farms ~----++--|205, 616 |+152. 8 | 467.1 |631,938 |+104.3 | 85.5 —_ 12 23 19° 698 meer 
Grain................| 2678 | —6.5 |+363.9 | 10,461 |+631.5| 1.4 eee 2 a ee eae 
| Cotton 19, 507 |+654.3 | +6.6 | 55,569) +883 | 7.5 -V: onl ant: = = 
Fruit and tree-nut..-.| 60,880 |+378.7 | —12-0 | 98,587 | 425.7 | 13.3 maga a St ot? Soe 
1 setae 3,039 | —16.3 |+100.3 | 14,245 |4157.1| 1.9 — | oat 2 ——- ‘= 
Livestock anid poultry.| 10, 132 | +65. 4 |4+-850.6 | 20, 832 | +288. 8 | 28 oO | jaed ee * —~sannae SS Year 
General... 23,924 | +7.5 | —47.5 | 76, 739 | ~20.7 | 10. 4 , aol 71. 10 85, 063 Reg) Xil ------ , ' 
All other. -------------|175, 857 |-+162.7 |-+887.4 |858, 805 |+287.0 | 48.2 mo | S| oa 5 e0 6,000 
Reg. Vii _—| = i ie. ae oe 
' Includes establishments primarily engaged in performing, on a fee or bes ~-- pmameaets . 
contract basis, such agricultural services as qustemn milling, hay baling, a s= 7 ores. soccens = a4 
3 farm management, and animal-husbandry and horticultural services, In- — 1 65: 1 135 : 8 » 
cludes also business enterprises engaged in hunting and trapping or in the a anodlinnie ai, 663 21, 
) operation of game preserves 
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January~May, however, the increases were more comprised 36.6 percent of the total in May, as 
general, and only 9 States reported fewer place- compared with 30.5 percent 9 months ago; both 
ments this year. The number of nonagricultural the absolute and relative number of jobs in which 
jobs filled by women workers rose to 259,000 and nonwhite workers were placed fell slightly in May, 


Table 4.—Nonagricultural and agricultural placements in the continental United States, by State, 
May and January-May 1943 


[Corrected to June 30, 1943} 































































































Total “ Nonagricultural | Agricultural 
May 1943 | Jan.-May 1943 May 1943 | Jan.- anardics 1943 | May 1943 Jan.-May 1943 
Region! and Percentage Per- Percentage | | Per- | Percentage Per- 
State change from— ye wa change from— | pos change from— centage Per- 
aay, EES: Oe a | Nm. |change| nam. ab | _| change! cent 
Num Num froma Num Num from Num- | Num from | ofall 
ber ber Sets ber | ber Jon = ber ber [a | 
Apr. | May May Apr. | May | May Apr. | May oe pwn 
9 - | * . PY 
1943 | 1942 1942 1943 1942 1942 1943 | 1942 | 1942 
} | 
‘peg | ‘eee 
- eee eae 1, 005, 489 +11. 2) +28. 6'4,161.117) +50. 9) 707,764, +2.8 +17. 9\3,422,069} +40. 6} 297, 725, +38. al +63. 6) 739, 048) +128. 4 18.2 
Region I: | | | | | ‘ 
ee 9,400} +14.8) —2.2) 46,936 +1.3 9,249) +16.0 —1.1) 46,200) +1.4 151) —30.4| —41.7 736) —5.0 1.6 
I os 5,099' —19.4) —2.9| 26,667) +25.4 4,945; —20.8 —2.5) 26,178) +25.3) 154) +79.1) —13.5 489) +29.0 18 
| 20, 606; +15. 2| +93. 8) 100,158} +96.6) 20,215) +14.2) +92.0) 99,328) +96. 4) 391; +120.9, +276.0 830) +132. 5 8 
ae 2, 166; +10.4 +. 9) 9,414 —2.2 2,137) +11.7 +4.4, 9,199 —1. 6) 29; = (4) | @) | 215} —21.5 2.3 
| Sa 2,986; —12.1 +5. 7 23,942} +-78.1 2,978; —11.9 +6.3; 23,875) +78. 8) 8s () 6] 6 6) 67, —23.7) . .8 
A < “i ne Paya 656 +9.9) —10. ‘ 3,270} —18.9 625} +16.2) —6.6) 2,943) —22.9) 31) a 327; +652.8 10.0 
egion } | | | | 
N. on ES 65, 585 —6. < —3 7 354, 649) +23.9) 63, 708 —7.5 —5. 6} 350,081) +23. 1) 1,877; +59. 3) +185.7 4, 568) +132.3 1.3 
Region | } | | 
_ Sess 2,035] +43.7| +30.6, 8,440| +281) 1,949) 440.4 +25.9| 8.311) +24.9 86} (7) | (3) | 129) (2) 1.5 
A Se 32,371; +29.4) +83.6) 121,305) +48.2) 26,226) +11.5) +584) 112,592) +40.1 6, 145) +312. 4) +472.7| 8, 713) +487. 5) 7.2 
- eee 34,109} +6.8) +17.6) 165,315) +36.6) 32,179} +4.3) +12.6) 160,918) +34.2 1,930) +79. 4) -+343.7 4, 397) +275, 2! 27 
egion | | 
| SS aaeeee 2,859; —13.3| —55.1) 17,119} —43. 2 2,847; —13.4; —55.2| 17,097) —43.1 12} (3) (2) 22) (2) 1 
SE 12, 049 —3.7| +30.9) 63,531) +71.8) 11, 526) —6.5) +37.1) 62,360) +73. 5) 523| +182. 7| —34.5 1,171) +12.4 1.8 
 « 14,881; +24.1) —43.0| 76,110 —7. 3| 12, 690! +10.0| —39.2) 71, 324) —46 2 191! +378. 4) — 58.0 4,786, —34.8 6.3 
i eae aa 8, 268; +140 —5.9| 36,919) —11.8 7, 355) +6.3) —15.1) 34,713) ~—16.5 913) +176. 7 +648. 4 2, 206 +671.3 6.0 
neon y ie aed 5, 626, +3.1) +29.3) 28, ose +63.6 5, » 587) +5.0} +29.6) 27,617) +61. 8 39) @m | @® 439) +398. 9 1.6 
n 
«Oe 20, 319 +66.9) —7.7| 60,479} +57.6| 12,566) +5.0| +31.6 51, 556) +100 3} 7,753) (3) —37.7| 8,923) —29.3 14.8 
SSS 28,103) +10.3) +45. 3) 125,433) +66.9| 27,314, +10.6| +46.2| 123,277) +67.6 789} +1.5) +20.8) 2,156) +34.0 1.7 
nee vi Saas 52, 900 +9 | +34. 2} 249, 028| +65.9) 51,498) +9.8) +36.0) 244,; 365) +66. 6) 1, 402) —11 —9.0 4, 2 +35. 5 1.9 
n | | | | | | 
a 20,376) +21.5| +1.7| 122,210) +7.7] 23, il 46.7} —4.1| 110,854) +3.6) 6,116) 4157.7) +31.9| 11,356) +75.1| 9.8 
SN | 20,970; +1.9| +141 96, 017| +41.3) 20,172} +4.8) +145] 92,891] +39. 2) 798} —40.0| +4.0| 3,126) +150.7 3.3 
__ Rae 13, 240 —7.7| —5.2| 68,753; +32.9) 11, 440 —13.4| —13.7| 64, 210) +29.6; 1,800) +58. 6) +152 5 4, 543) +108. 1 6.6 
Region VII | | 
Se 19,042) + 6.7) +155.6| 73,625 +84.0) 16,325 +13.6 +208.3 66,358) +83.8 2,717; —21.6| +26.2| 7,267) +85.5 9.9 
sities 136, 528} +12.5 () 348, 197, +795.6) 18,943) +11.2) +85.5) 60,633) +102.6) 117,585 +12.7) (@) | 278,564 (8) 80.0 
Ga____. 21,772; +36.6 +158.3) 65,450, +77.6| 21,581) +39.0) +163.5, 64,587, +78.4 191; —54.2) —20.1 863, +32.8 1.3 
Se 8, — 1.0) +20.1 +82.4 646, — 8.6| +40.2| 42,873) +89.2 184, —46.8, —84.5 1,530) — 8.8 3.4 
 S Saae 5,966] +46.9) — 5.5) 22,519 —23.5 5,918) +517) — 26) 21,761) —24.8 4) () | @) | 758, +47.2 3.4 
one SR 17, 350 7 — 4.2 433) +36.0| 11,728) +18.6, +60.4) 45,272 +35.0 5,622, (3) | 49.8 16,161) +38.9 26.3 
ion VIII } | | | | 
ae 9,902; +15.9| +12.6 39,386) +17. 5 8, 789 +26. 3) + 9.7) 34,982; +17.2 1,113) —29.8) +42.5 4, 404) +20. 1 11.2 
See 13,615) —15.2) +440 62,653) +82.3) 12,544. —13.6) +48.5 57,816) +91.6 1,071 ~—30.8 + 5.9 4,837) +15.5 7.7 
ee 6,059; —33.0, —18.2) 36,102; +85.3) 5,541, —33.8) —23.2 33,634) +81.1 518 —22.0 +165.6) 2,468) +170.9 6.8 
N. Dak.....__. 2,021) —23.1|} — 9.7 9,972, +11.5 1,422, —22.0| —21.2 7,715 +10.6 599 —25.5 +37.7 2,257, +14.9 22.6 
aoe on----- 1,717, +124) —28.2) 7, + 3.3, 1,506 +16.2) —27.6, 6,736 +.8 211 — 9.1) —32.2 1,232) +19.0 15.5 
n } | | | | 
i 48,839] +141.7| —40.7/ 4116878. —16.4 9,457 + 3.3, —24.0, 48,840 — 5.8) 30,382 +256,4. —43.6 468,020 —227, 582 
See 11, 332, —30.4) +28.3, 71,056) +76.6, 10,934, —30.5) +20.9 69, 081 78.6 398, —28.9| — 4.8) 1,975 +268 2.8 
Se 29, 692) +24.2; +22.1) 131,966 +63.0) 23,006 +15.1) +22.6 116,281, +623 6,596 +71.8 +20.4 15,685 +68.4 11.9 
en ialehbee i ahiess 15, K —27.4, +26.0) 60, oe +77.8, 6,478 —21.6) —.3, 36,776 +39.6 9,083 —31.1) +55.2) 24,147) +205.1 39.6 
Region i | } } | 
| ee | 5, 165) —19.3; —14.4) 28,639) — 5.3) 5,036) — 8.7) —14.1 27,353 — 5.5 129 —85.40 —24.1) 1,286 — 1.4 4.5 
| 5 ae j 1, 707) — 6.1) —69.0 i 034 —17.7 1,534, — 8.3 —59.1' 10,371, — 2.4 173. +18.5 —.2 (63 —76. 2 6.0 
<i piniatcdal } 68, 843) — 1.3; — 3.9) 316,404) +19.8) 35,522; —16.8) ~—28.8 214,328) +11.0 33,321 +23.1) +53.3 102,076, +43. 7 32.3 
nm ; | } } } | | | 
tie. 6,472, + 3.1) —17.4) 29,226 +21.0 4,118, -16.7; —33.4) 23,572, 415.7) 2,304 476.5 +423, 5,654) +500 183 
Sa | 7, 720) +36.6 + 7.6 2,137 440.1 2,908 —31.55 + 1.8) 15,972 +63.4 4,722, +270.1; +11.7 7,165 + 6.3 31.0 
eS. 6,291) +98.3, +56.3 15,680 +43.1 2,217, +19.44 — 2.2 8,869, +26.8 4,074 +209.6 +131.5 6,811, +71.7 43.4 
Se 11, 552; 1+18.6) +191.9| 53,605 +292.8 8,221) ~—11.7, +133.1) 40,254 +278.3 3, 331, +683.8 +672.9 4,351 +591.7 8.1 
ERA 1,797) — 3.0 19 8,472 +612) 1,345 — 9.1) —113 7,327) +70.1 452, +21.2, +43.5, 1,145 420.7, 13.5 
7, 194! + 9.1 +15.0 33,971 +26.4 3,936 — 9. 1 +15.7 20,685) +38.7 3,258, +43.7; +14.2 13,286 +11.1 39.1 
96,672) + 7.5 +41.1) 461,414. +70.7| 77,192) +11.6| +31.8 375,534 +51.9 19,480 — 6.1, +95.3 85,880 +271.5 23.4 
4,060) + 2.1) +29.7; 18,742 +641 3,888; + 2,1) +32.3 18,058 +71.8 172 +3.6 —10.9 684, —24.9 8.5 
25,179) +11.9| +59.1) 99,764 +1125 22,123) + 5.6, +72.8 92,756 +124.2 3,056) +97.2, + 1.2 7,008 +25.8 7.0 
31,007 +23.3 +65.4) 104,747, +64.3) 26,260; +15.3) +71.3 95,747) +66.5, 4,747| +99.0 +39.0 9,000 +443.7 8.6 
1 War Manpower Commission regions. 3 Increase of more than 1,000 percent. : fon. 
2 Not computed, ee fewer than 50 agricultural placements were made 4‘ Excludes 5,145 agricultural placements made in cooperation with USES 
in 1 or both periods in Tennessee and credited to Tennessee. 
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Farm placements of 298,000 in May were 38 
percent greater than the number in April, 64 

reent greater than those in May last year, and 
more than double the May figures for either 1940 
or 1941. The seasonal increase was much less 
pronounced than in recent years, but the level 
of placements in the country as a whole was 
noticeably high. There were, however, wide 
differences among the States in the changes from 
April to May, which ranged from a decline of 85 
percent in Louisiana to increases of more than 
1,000 percent in Kentucky and Tennessee. 

The Department of Agriculture reported that 
farm work had been held up during May by un- 
seasonable weather in many sections of the 
country, and that farm people were exceptionally 
busy on June 1 trying to offset the smaller than 
usual supply of workers and the lateness in 


starting the spring work. Farm operators were 
working an average of 12.8 hours a day on June 1, 
or about three-quarters of an hour longer than 
the average 3 years ago. It is estimated that 
about 13 percent of the persons working on farms 
on June 1 were under 14 years of age and that 23 
percent were hired workers. As of June 1, about 
39,000 workers had been brought into the United 
States from other countries to work on farms. 
This total included 9,000 Jamaicans, 3,000 Ba- 
hamians, and 27,000 Mexicans. 

The active file of applications was one-fourth 
smaller on May 15 than it had been 2 months 
earlier. Applications received in May were also 
fewer than in March, but the decline was only 4.6 
percent. USES offices made 24,000 referrals to 
pre-employment and refresher courses, and 12,000 
placements on NYA work defense projectsin May. 


; 


Railroad Unemployment Insurance * 


Increased maintenance-of-way activities and 
opening of the Great Lakes shipping season 
ordinarily result in relatively large reductions in 
railroad unemployment in May. This year fol- 
lowed the usual pattern, even though remarkably 
low levels had already been reached in April. As 
measured by the number of claims and certifica- 
tions, railroad unemployment in May was only a 
little more than half the volume of the preceding 
month (table 1). 

The rise in employment on class I railroads from 
mid-April to mid-May was about 4,200, much 
smaller than the average increase in the same 
month of recent years. The gains were con- 
centrated to a large extent, however, in the 
northern regions, where a major portion of current 
railroad unemployment exists. In the Great 
Lakes and Northwestern Interstate Commerce 
Commission regions, additional workers in main- 
tenance of way and structures numbered 2,900 
and 2,000, respectively, while 1,900 workers were 
added in the transportation groups in the North- 
western region. Reflecting these increases, the 
largest reductions in unemployment insurance 
payments occurred in the Minneapolis and Chi- 
cago regions. 

Claims.—The number of claims for unemploy- 


* Prepared by the Office of Director of Research, Railroad Retirement 
Board, in collaboration with the Bureau of Research and Statistics, Social 
Security Board. 
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ment insurance benefits dropped from 5,000 in 
April to 2,800 in May. The claims rate for the 
country was, roughly, 1 claim for every 560 rail- 
road workers employed in mid-May, compared 
with rates of 1 to 80 in May 1942 and 1 to 25 in 
May 1941. 

The extent to which claims could decrease in 
May was restricted in all regions by the low levels 
of the preceding month. Only the Minneapolis 
region had reported more than 1,000 claims in April 
and it had a 70-percent drop to 400 claims in May. 
In the other regions, except for San Francisco, the 
decrease ranged from 26 percent in Dallas to 53 
percent in the Chicago region. The number of 
claims received in the different regions varied 
from 140 in the San Francisco to 510 in the New 
York region. 

Certificates of benefit rights —In May, applica- 
tions for certificate of benefit rights were received 
from 380 workers who experienced their first un- 
employment in the benefit year; in April, about 
430 applications had been filed. The numbers in 
the various regions have become so small that 
little significance can be attached to monthly 
changes. Only the New York, Chicago, and At- 
lanta regions received more than 40 applications. 
Of these, Atlanta had the largest number—80. In 
this benefit year through May, 21,200 applications 
had been received, compared with 89,000 in the 
corresponding period of the preceding year. 
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_ paid as the result of 2,200 certifications. 


Certifications—Benefits totaling $51,500 were 
Unem- 
ployed railroad workers in 11 months of this 
benefit year received payment for 77,800 periods 
of unemployment compared with 438,000 in the 
same period last year. Through May 31 of this 
year, $1.7 million had been paid in benefits, one- 
fifth of the amount paid in July 1941—May 1942. 

The number of benefit payments declined 
steadily during the month. From the first to 
the fourth weeks of May there was a reduction 
of 40 percent. The greatest decline—75 percent— 
occurred in the Minneapolis region primarily as a 
result of the resumption of iron-ore shipments 
through Lake Superior. 

The number of payments for initial periods of 
unemployment fell from 400 in April to 285 in 
May. The average payment was slightly higher 
in May—$20.53 compared with $20.26. Almost 
two-thirds of the beneficiaries were entitled to the 
maximum daily benefit rate of $4, with the result 
that the average daily rate rose 18 cents to $3.50. 
Much of the effect of this increase, however, was 
offset by a decrease in the average number of 
compensable days from 6.10 to 5.86. 

The decline in number of payments for subse- 
quent periods of unemployment in May was 
sharper than that in initial payments. Although 
an increase occurred in the average daily benefit 
rate from $3.08 in April to $3.17 in May, the 
average payment decreased 79 cents to $24.36. 
A smaller proportion of the workers receiving 


benefits were unemployed for the full 14-day 
registration period, with the result that a 
average number of compensable days decreased 
7 percent. This decline appears to have been 
caused by reemployment before the end of the 
registration period. 

Benefit accounts.—Accounts were opened during 
the month for 290 railroad workers. Final pay- 
ments were made to 104 who had exhausted their 
benefit rights for the year by receiving payment 
for 100 compensable days of unemployment. The 
total number of accounts opened this year through 
May, 15,200, was about one-fifth of the number 
opened in the corresponding period of the 1941-42 
benefit year. So far this year, only 9 percent of 
the beneficiaries have exhausted their accounts, 
compared with 13 percent by the end of May 
last year. 

Employment service.—Employment service oper- 
ations in May were marked by a widespread 
campaign to draw high school and college youths 
to the railroad industry and by bringing some 
2,700 Mexican laborers into the United States. 
Verified placements for May rose to 18,500, an 
increase of 600 over the number reported for 
April and almost twice that for May 1942. Inter- 
regional transfers were involved in 2,680 place- 
ments. 

Because of the heavy maintenance programs 
under way and rapid track-labor turn-over on 
most roads, placements of track workers far out- 
numbered any other occupational group. Sub- 


Table 1.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Placements, applications for certificate of benefit rights received, 
claims received, and benefit payments certified, by specified period, 1941-43 





1942-43 


1941-42 





Period 
| Place- | Appli- 
ments | cations ! 


| 
| Claims 


| l 
| Benefit payments? | 
| Place- 

ments | a vo 1 


| Benefit payments? 





Claims 





Amount | 























Number | Number | Amount 
j | 

SR ee ee ae _..| 150,015 | 21,218 | 98, 722 | 77,841 | $1,717,381 | 45,756 | 89,022 | 508,126 | 437,975 ($8, 669, 056 
I dekitiiincstenlscmes-s-- 18, 493 | 380; 2,795| 2,201) 51,548) 9,821 | 1,204] 18,460) 15,705 | 316, 590 
EE  tinciinineinanase concecee 8,794 | 215| = 1, 541 1,245 | * 28,119 5, 530 | 508 | 11,073 | 9,606 | 190, 469 
May 16-81................. 9, 699 | 165} 1, 254 | 956 | 2,420 4, 291 606 7,396 6.000 | 126, 121 
ey averages: | | E 
ES 3,508 | 1,452) 2,499 1,630| 33,551 526| 4,031 | 6,478 |  4,632| 81,200 
EE et sspaiesinessso asin | 3, 024 | 752 | 2,904 2,403; 50,914 655 | 1,339 7,763 | 6,122) 128, 781 
September... _...__.. | 2,706 | 446 2, 766 2,216 | 48, 865 | 634} 1,032 7,404 | 6,661 | 146, 230 
October - - 2,111 | 200; 2,450 1,940 | 42, 164 | 729; 1,218| 7,345| 6,387 | 138, 744 
November... .............. 2, 024 | 326 | 2,168 1,747 | 38, 369 | 880 2, 991 9,794 | 7,833 | 164, 150 
December...-......-..-..- 3, 550 | 694 2, 250 1,686 | 34,747 1, 534 5,018 | 13, 989 | 11,652 | 212,314 
ST | 3,760 | 450| 2, 619 2,136 | 48,009 625 3,001 | 19,454 | 17,205 | 326,983 
a | 3,951 193 | 2,078 1, 734 39, 478 432 | 1,146 | 17,681 | 16,301 | 332, 044 
March. ___. | 4,262| 133| 1,506| 1,301 31, 045 783 | "600 | 15,254 | 14,313 | 286, 590 
April... 4, 126 | 8) 1, 156, | 962 23,979 1, 625 | 355 9,749 | 8,580) 158,427 

SS TS Sea | 4, 268 | 88 | 645 | 508 11, 896 2, 348 238, 4,416) 3,756 | 75,706 








1 For current benefit year only. 
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2 Net figures adjusted for underpayments and recovery of overpayments. 
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stantial numbers of freight handlers, train and 
engine service employees, shopmen, and clerical 
employees were also placed. A noteworthy 
development in recent months is the fact that. the 
placements of helpers and apprentices in the 
skilled trades have increased until they now sub- 
stantially outnumber placements of skilled 
workers. 

Employment of students and minors assumed an 
increasingly important role during May. Many 
railroads are using 16 and 17-year-old youths for 
week-end and Saturday work prior to the end of 
the school year and expect to hire them full time 
during the vacation period. Among the occupa- 
tions in which students have been employed are 
car cleaners; shop, engine-house, and track labor- 
ers; mechanic apprentices; and baggage handlers. 

Aggressive campaigns have been conducted to 
recruit boys for extra-gang work. They usually 
work together in their own gangs, with segregated 
living quarters and recreational facilities. Some 
carriers have given jobs to athletic instructors or 
teachers who can work with these boys and see to 
their welfare. In addition, success in placing 


NYA and vocational school trainees as shop 
laborers and helpers has been reported. 

The entry of track workers from Mexico, under 
the agreement between the Mexican Government 
and the War Manpower Commission, acting for 
the United States, began in May. The first train, 
carrying 510 of the workers, crossed the border on 
May 16. More than 2,700 of the quota of 6,000 
had been brought in and allocated to their respec- 
tive railroad divisions by the end of the month. 
All recruiting activities in Mexico City and 
arrangements for the transportation of the workers 
are being handled by Board representatives. 

Employer needs, as estimated in the monthly 
reports submitted by 173 employers, totaled 73,413 
for June. If all the 191 employers listed in the 
May report had submitted reports for June, the 
total would probably have approximated 80,000. 

For the first time since the compilation of the 
report, the number of furloughs or anticipated 
lay-offs increased, with 256 expected during June, 
as compared with 172 estimated for May. The 
large majority of the expected lay-offs concerned 
brakemen, firemen, and switchmen. 


Table 2.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Number of benefit certifications, average benefit, and average num- 
ber of compensable days for certifications of benefit year 1942-43, by month! 
















































































| 
Certifications with 
Certifications with 8-13 days | Certifications with 5-7 days 
All certifications bh RF, unem- of unemployment of unemployment 
Type of certification and period ae P | on — 
ype of certification and perio age ‘er- cs er- | age age 
Aver- — num-| cent | Aver- - cent | Aver-| 4¥@f| num-| cent | Aver- | “¥@| num- 
Num-| age dell ber of| ofall | age daily ofall | age daily ber of | ofall | age dally ber of 
ber | pay- hod com- | certi- | pay- | peng. | certi- | pay- | jane. | com | frti- | pay- | $8.2 | com- 
ment fit pen- | fica- | ment fit fica- | ment fit pen- | fica- | ment fit pen- 
sable | tions tions sable | \ions sable 
days? days? days? 
Certifications for first registration period: | 
July 1942_. | 2,457 |$16. 590 | $2.82 5. 88 66.7 |$19.95 | $2.85 33.3 | $9.87 | $2.82 5 eee Bee ee 
August. .___ | 3,262 | 16.23 | 280| 5.80| 64.6| 19.56| 279| 35.4|10.16| 282| 360|---.---|---202) 2 
September 1, 557 | 15. 25 2.70 5. 66 62.0 | 18.63 2. 66 38.0) 9.75 2.81 pF gg Rams rat ARE 
October -. ..| 1,146 | 17.00 2.92 5.84 64.9 | 20.73 2. 96 35.1 | 10.35 ST Be 5 ee EERE BSS TE 
November... 819 | 16.71 2.88 | 5.80) 66.2) 20.21 2.89 | 33.8| 9.85 | 285] 3.46 
December , 1, 584 | 17.30 2.82 6.14 75.1 | 19.61 2.80 | 24.9) 10.32 2.89 | 3.57 
January 1943 : ..| 2,016 | 17.42 2. 87 6. 07 72.4 | 20.07 2. 87 27.6 | 10.45 2.88 | 3.63 
February 4 " 899 | 17.46 2. 90 6.02 | 70.0 | 20.47 2.93 30.0 | 10.47 2.80 | 3.74 
March mi 511 | 19.45 3.19 6. 10 71.2 | 22. 64 3. 23 28.8 | 11.55 | 2.99) 3.86 
April... - ‘ 402 | 20. 26 3. 32 6. 10 71.9 | 23.24 3. 32 28.1 | 12.84 3. 31 y F Saee Ci! 
May : 285 | 20.53 3. 50 5. 86 65.6 | 24.64 3. 52 34.4 12.70) 3.44 3@ £.......1.ni.ccaeds eee 
Cueieptions for subsequent registration 
periods: 
July 1942 351 | 25. 16 2.77 9. 08 77.2 | 27.77 2. 78 19.7 | 17.98 2.74 6. 57 3.1 | $6.00 | $2.75 2.18 
August... ._. 6,716 | 24.02 2. 80 8. 57 69.0 | 28.00 2.80 23.0 | 18. 50 2. 80 6. 61 8.0 5. 66 2.76 2.05 
September .| 7,680 | 23.36 2. 76 8. 45 65.7 | 27.82 2.78 26.1 | 17.76 2. 69 6. 59 82) 5.44 2.73 1,99 
October... .| 7,452 | 22. 57 2.77 8.15 59.4 | 28.09 2.81 29.9 | 17.53 2. 64 6. 63 10.7 5.99 2. 87 2.09 
November. .| 6,161 | 23.06 | 2.78 | 8.30| 61.6 | 28.27| 283] 28.5/ 17.88 | 264] 6.77 9.9) 5.56) 2.73 2.03 
December... . 5,798 | 21.81 2, 76 7.91 57.4 | 27.86 2.79 28.7 | 17.17 2. 66 6.44 13.9 | 6.27 2.74 2.29 
January 1943 6, 964 23. 80 2. 83 8. 40 67.0 | 28.74 2. 87 22.7 | 17.38 2. 68 6. 49 10.3 5. 86 2. 68 2.19 
February. . 6,066 | 23.71 2.78 | 8.53 66.7 | 28.10 2.81 25.1 | 17.90 | 2.69 6. 65 8.2 5. 87 2.76 2.13 
March 5,445 | 24.30 2.89) 8.41 65.3 | 29.19 2.92 25.3 | 18.44 2. 80 6. 59 9.4 6. 24 2. 86 2.18 
April. . .| 3,860 | 25.15 3.08 | 8&2 61.5 | 31.33 3.13 26.6 | 19.37 2.95 | 6.57 11.9 6.00 | 2.76 2.18 
a .| 1,977 | 24.36 3.17 7. 68 52.1 | 32.29 3. 23 33.5 | 19.77 3. 08 6. 42 14.4 6. 37 3.10, 2.05 























' Data based on 33.3-percent sample, except number of certifications and 
average benefit per certification; all averages for first registration periods for 
April and May are based on complete tabulations. 
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2 Benefits are payable for each day of unemployment in excess of 7 for first 
registration period and in excess of 4 for subsequent registration periods. 
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OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 


BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE ¢ ANALYSIS DIVISION 


Operations Under the Social Security Act : 


Monthly Benefits in Force and Payments Cer- _=Table 2.—Monthly benefits and lump-sum payments 


tified, May 1943 certified, by type of payment, May 1943 and cumula- 
, tive, January—May 1943 
At the end of May, benefits were in force for 



































almost 781,000 individuals at a monthly rate of May 1943 
$14.2 million (table 1). During the month, 5,700 | AN Total 
. ° ercen e 
entitlements were terminated, and benefits were Saeienetene tw | distribution | amount 
° _ © ro a — 
awarded to 24,600 individuals. ben- | certified | p a 
° . . ° e -4 en- 
Benefits in suspension continue to increase as aries ! efici- |Amount 
° ° ° | aries 
a proportion of the total in force, as well as in sii Dated Bees 
absolute number. Suspended benefits totaled Monthly benefits»... 677, asl 12, 7, 362 100.0 100.0} $81,006, 178 
: rimary | 6, 785,7 2. 53. 604 
92,300 or 11.8 percent of the total number in force Supplementary... 94, 400| 1,190,551] 13.9] 9.4) 5, 778,980 
% Wife’s.__._. 84,792} 1,079,902) 12.5! 8.5) 5, 220.7% 
at the end of May; a year earlier they totaled Child’s_____- 9,608, "110,559| 1.4 9} "558, 294 
~ m Survivor's. __. 297, 213 4, 735, 057; 43.9 37.2| 22,320, 534 
44,100 or 7.6 percent of all benefits in force. Widow's 36 470) 708,743 5.4) 6.2 3, 623, 978 
ne ‘ idow’s current. _. , 376, | L 8 , 614, 5R5 
More than $12.7 million was certified for Child's... 182, - 2,515, 538) 28.4) 19.8 1, 94, Sa 
arent’s.__. , Soe . 5] ‘i 9&3 
monthly benefit payments to nearly 678,000 bene- ‘ a —— eo a |——— ae 
. . ° ° ump-sum payments. . ° | » a | ® , 
ficiaries during May (table 2). The 286,200 pri- Under 1939 amend- 
eae ° ments § 11, 838 1, 661, 525 7, 802, 307 
mary beneficiaries for whom payments were certi- Under 1935 act #------.| 62 2, 981| | 17, 649 
fied represented 42.2 percent of the total, as com- 
: . 1 Differs from number in current-payment status, which takes account of 
pared with 45.4 percent in May a year ago and a ee ere after certification. . g me 
. distri i y type esti bs 
48.2 percent in May 1941. The number of sur- Includes retroactive payments. ; : 
° . 4N ber eceased workers on whose wages y ts were based. 
vivor payments certified represented 43.9 percent ' Payable with respect to workers who died after December 1930, if no 


. : surviv i i hly h y 
of the total as compared with 39.6 percent in ye could be entitled to monthly benefits for month in which worker 


May a year ago and 35.4 percent in May 1941 * Payable with respect to workers who died prior to January 1940. 


Table 1.—Monthly benefits in force ' in each payment status? and actions effected during month, by type of benefit, 
May 1943 


{Current month’s data corrected to June 16, 1943) 












































Total | Primary | Wife’s Child’s Widow's | Widow’scurrent | Parent's 
Status of benefit and action | _ : | | : | X | 
_— | Amount | Num- | Amount et Amount | Num. Amount mt | Nam oe — Amount | oor Amount 
| } } | | 
| a —| $$$ | —________ SRaenNY --— 
In force as of Apr. 30, 1943___| 761, 851|$13,865,920 337, 963'$7, 79, 722) 96, 005) 's1, 179, 108) 209, 023 's2, 558, 227) 35, 072\$706, 00] 80, 395 $1, 577, 60s! 3, 393| $44, 308 
Current-payment status___| 652,993 11, 769, 067| 277, 37 6 6, 420, 141) 82, ’ 027) 1, 012, 582) 193, 380) 2, ” 794) 34,612) 696,699) 62,251 1,222,110) 3,347) 43,741 
Deferred-payment status._| 3, 450) 885| 2,341) 50,489 464 5, 608 291) 3,471} 142) 3,417 207 3, 839| 5| 1 
~~ nabeeeeienet sta- | Bes | | | } 
Eres 105, 408) 2,029,968; 58, 246) 1,329,002) 13,514 160,918, 15, 352 180, 962 318 6,744; 17,937 351, 746 41 506 
ane PAE ae 87, 367, 1, 640,590; 49,160) 1,082,803) 11,022 126,651; 13,019 152, 350 192 3,970) 13,934 74, 322 40 494 
SES a 18, 041 389,378) 9, 086 246, 289; 2, 492) 34, 267 2, 333 28, 612 126 2,774 4, 003 77, 424 1} 12 
Actions during May i943: | | | | | | | | | 
Benefits awarded________- 24,605, 446,558} 8,446) 206,820} 3,022) 38,721| 7,938} 98,321) 1,865) 37,280] 3,224) 63,953, 110; 1, 463 
Entitlements terminated ?_| 5, 671 102,082} 2,040) 48,478) 1,004) 12,229} 1,573 20, 599 140; 2, 694 885) 17, 681 29) 401 
Net adjustments ¢________- 4 15 iy 91) —6) | —44) 65) —1 —10) = —104 0) 0 
| } | 
In force as of May 31, 1943___| 780, 700/14, 210, 411| 344, 363) 7, 958, 155) 98, on7] 1, 205, 583) 215, 344) 2, 636, 004! 36, 796) 741,436) 82,706) 1,623,863) 3, 474| 45, 370 
Current-payment status__ .| 666, 610) 12, 015, 484) 281, 240) 6 521, , 361) 83, 325) 1,030,704) 198,759) 2,430,822) 36,302) 730,631) 63,558) 1,248,182) 3,426) 44,784 
Deferred-payment status __ 3, 302! 64, -_ 2, 182 47, ae 427) 5, 209) 320) 3, 895 144 3, 446 222 4, 098) 7) 92 
Conditional-payment sta- | 
A YE ae 110, 788; 2, 130, 532 60,941) 1, 389, 139) 14, 265; 169,670) 16,265) 192, 287) 350 7,359; 18,926 371, 583) 41 4 
Suspended__....._..___- 92, 265) 1,731,950, 51,819) 1,141, 225) 11, 726) 134,714) 13,781 161, 615) 217 4,474; 14,683) 289,451) 39 471 
| SE 398. 582 9. 122) 247, 914) 2, 539) 34,956 2,484 30, 672 133 2, 885 4, 243) 82, 132! 2 23 
1 Revresents total benefits awarded after adjustment for subsequent changes an indefinite period; if previously in current or deferred-payment status, 
in number and amount of benefits (see footnote 4) and terminations (see it is a suspended benefit; otherwise it is a frozen benefit. 
footnote 3), cumulative from January 1940. 3 Benefits are terminated when a beneficiary dies or loses entitlement to 
2 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only benefits for the reasons specified in 1939 amendments, sec. 22. 
to deduction of fixed amount which is less than current month’s benefit. 4 Adjustments result from operation of maximum and minimum provisions 
Benefit in deferred-payment status is one withheld entirely for a known of 1939 amendments, sec. 203 (a) and (b), and from other administrative 
period. Benefit in conditional-payment status is one withheld entirely for actions. 
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,E Almost $1.7 million was certified in May in lump- ap ee wens nee for erg aaa — 
year, : st quarter . esti- 
sum payments based on the wages of 11,900 mated number of accotnt-sumier alia 
deceased workers. each parted 
Applicants for Account Numbers, January- 
March 1943 Applicants for ‘number holders 14 years and” 
; : account numbers | “over as of end of period ! 
nents By the end of this March, a cumulative total 
nula. Thi Percent of estimated 
of 69.8 million accounts had been established. Period ‘eae bee mpg 
It is estimated that there are 65 million living Total | tive total! super | Se ee 
account holders, comprising 79 percent of the period ppb me am 
a male and 45 percent of the female population Total | Male} male 
0 
‘fied aged 14 years and over (table 4). CS Be ts Se _| 5, 181, 709]53, 790, 199/50, 400,000} 49. 67.6) 31.5 
May More accounts were established during Janu- = }94!------- eae = $ or) eee ee ee ctenl ae aa aoe 
ary-March 1943 than in any first quarter since —_ January-March 1943__. 1, 705, 041/69, 810, 240/65, 000,000) 62.1) 79.4) 44.9 
1937, the year of initial registration. The total \ idhietsd te emanate os aeinenahal 
136, 178 of 1.7 million was 40 percent greater than the duplications as well as for deaths; includes Alaska and Hawaii. a 
136, 604 . * ? Population 14 years of age and over estimated by the U. 8. Bureau of the 
78. 950 number established in the first quarter of 1942, Consus; includes Alaska and Hawaii. 
ee when the lull in the demand for labor during plant 
$4 conversion brought applications for accounts to female applicants. There were actually fewer 
rhe an abnormally low level. Largely as a result of | male applicants aged 18, 19, and 20-49 years. 
36, 068 the usual seasonal decline, the number established This change reflects both the effects of the draft 
19, 956 in the first quarter of 1943 was 21 percent less and the fact that most of the men aged 20-49 have 
Pen than in the preceding quarter. already taken out account numbers; and most of 
me Female applicants, continuing to outnumber — those who have not are in farm work for which 
unt of male applicants, comprised 60 percent of the they have occupational deferment from military 
quarterly total as compared with 48 percent a service. The greater part of the increase in the 
bas year ago. Their numbers increased in each age number of male applicants occurred in the group 
vorker group; the largest relative increases occurred under age 18, although the number aged 50 and 
among those aged 35 and over, who accounted for _ over also continued to increase. 
51 percent of the total increase of 441,000. Al- The number of Negro applicants rose 78 percent 
efit, though some of these older applicants had prob- from the first quarter of last year, while the 
ably been in noncovered employment, the great number of white applicants rose only 35 percent. 
majority were undoubtedly housewives. In comparison with the last quarter of 1942, the 
— The total number of male applicants increased number of Negro applicants actually increased 3 
“2 only 8 percent from the first quarter of last year,in percent while the number of white applicants 
contrast to a 76-percent rise in the number of dropped 24 percent. The increase in the number 
noun 
> = Table 3.—Distribution of account-number applicants under 20 years of age, by sex and age, January-March 1943 
61 and 1942 
sa 
= Total Male Female 
1, 463 Age January-March | January-March January-March 
be ee Percentage Percentage 
0 | | change change change 
1943 1942 | 1943 1942 1943 1942 
re a sscsienashisandia inane dal 
92 Under 20, total EE Seen a 648,500} 466, 0 | _ +87.8| 368,365 | 234,526] $20.5 275, 225 182, 469 +50. 8 
404 Under 18, total | 448,474 | 244, 434 | +885] 205,152 | 168,018] = +747] 153,322 75, 516 +103.0 
__23 Under 14 ; ; 18, 126 a 4, 154 +336. 4 16, 724 3, 7 +342. 4 1, 402 374 +274.9 
= : dil 32, 943 8, 816 +273.7 27, 669 8, 069 +242. 9 5, 274 747 +606. 0 
atus, 15 3 ons ? : 80, 774 27, 507 +193. 6 61, 182 23, 438 +161.0 19, 592 4, 069 +381.5 
16 ; Pa ee } 147, 980 74, 902 +-97. 6 94, 912 53, 089 +78.8 53, 068 21, 813 +143. 3 
nt to 17 168, 651 129, 055 +30. 7 94, 665 80, 542 +17.5 73, 986 48, 513 +52. 5 
‘ SS ma . ‘ 115, 316 121, 933 —5.4 50, 873 66, 302 —23.3 64, 443 55, 631 +15.8 
oo 19. 79, 800 100, 626 | +20.7 22, 340 49, 304 —54.7 57, 460 51, 322 +12.0 
rity Bulletin, July 1943 61 











Table 5.—Distribution of applicants for account numbers by sex, race, and age group, January-March 1943 












































Total Male Female 
Age group 
Total White! Negro Total White ! Negro Total White ! Negro 

FG et Se ne 1, 705,041 | 1, 447, 809 257, 232 682, 734 596, 718 86,016 | 1,022, 307 851, 091 171, 216 
Ge a 51, 069 44, 023 7, 046 44, 393 37, 820 6, 573 6, 676 6, 203 473 
SE ee 592, 521 521, 835 70, 686 323, 972 284, 781 39, 191 268, 549 237, 054 31, 495 
SS SS eae eae 159, 022 114, 721 44, 301 28, 832 21, 893 6, 939 130, 190 92, 828 37, 362 
a ieee 120, 636 5 33, 057 19, 098 14, 967 4, 131 101, 538 72, 612 28, 926 
| ES SE ee rae A 132, 196 104, 304 27, 892 26, 315 22, 364 3, 951 105, 881 81, 940 23, 941 
Santis ss ws ice scccasesess Sou 144, 533 120, 590 23, 943 33, 363 29, 110 4, 253 111, 170 91, 480 19, 690 
EE ER a a 134, 172 115, 953 18, 219 35, 403 30, 976 4, 427 98, 769 84, 977 13, 792 
NRE a SE ee oni 119, 918 107, 597 12, 321 37, 369 33, 003 4, 366 82, 549 74, 504 7, 955 
Rei i ne eneewee ae 91, 170 83, 524 7, 646 35, 285 31, 684 3, 601 55, 885 51, 840 4, 045 
ET aaa eae e 67, 763 62, 505 5, 258 32, 713 29, 529 3, 184 35, 050 32, 976 2,074 
Ce ee a aaa male 44, 360 41, 353 3, 007 27, 056 24, 946 2, 110 17, 304 16, 407 897 
RT eas 27, 650 25, 354 2, 296 21, 147 19, 223 1, 924 6, 503 6, 131 372 
EE REE Ieee ee 19, 713 18, 371 1, 342 17, 589 16, 360 1, 229 2, 124 2,011 18 
a. ae 318 100 199 62 137 119 338 81 

| 











1 Represents all races other than Negro. 


of Negro applicants was accounted for largely by 
the great increase in the number of Negro girls and 
women for whom accounts were established; 
totaling 64,400 in the first quarter of 1942, their 


number rose to 147,850 in the fourth quarter, and 
to 171,216 in the first quarter of 1943. These 
changes presumably reflect increased employment 
opportunities for that group of workers. 


Operations Under the Railroad Retirement Act* 


Benefit payments certified to the Secretary of 
the Treasury during May amounted to $11.1 mil- 
lion (table 1), bringing the total certified since the 
beginning of 1943 to $54.8 million. 

New applications for employee annuities re- 
ceived and processed in May totaled 1,736 and 
those initially certified, 1,233. The monthly aver- 
ages for 1943 to date were 1,574 and 1,355, 
respectively. Survivor and death-benefit annui- 
ties certified in May numbered 111, about the 
same as the average for the previous months of 
1943. The 1,567 lump-sum death benefits certi- 
fied, on the other hand, were considerably above 
the 5-month average of 1,299. No new pensions 
have been certified in 1943. 

At the end of May, 159,600 monthly benefits 
were in force at a total monthly amount of $10.2 
million. Employee annuities alone accounted for 
131,000 at $8.7 million, and pensions to former 
carrier pensioners for 24,500 at $1.4 million. Dur- 
ing the first 5 months of 1943, the number of 
employee annuities in force increased by an average 
of 432 a month, while the number of pensions de- 
creased by an average of 295. The survivor-an- 


*Prepared by the Office of Director of Research, Railroad Retirement Board 
in collaboration with the Bureau of Research and Statistics, Social Security 
Board. 
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nuity rolls -were slightly larger and death-benefit 
annuities slightly fewer in number this year than 
in 1942. 

Inactive applications.—Approximately half of 
all «mployee-annuity applications received are 
placed in inactive status because the claimant is 
still working, or because, though he is no longer in 
service, his annuity cannot begin to acerue for 
more than 30 days. About 15 percent of these in- 
active claims are filed by applicants for disability 
annuities. For the most part these are cases in 
which the disability claim has been disallowed 
and the applicant cannot yet qualify for an age 
annuity. The large majority of inactive cases 
represent applications for age annuities, and prac- 
tically all are filed by individuals who are still 
working. In about three-fourths of these cases, 
the applicant plans to retire within 6 months after 
filing, although in some instances the retirement 
date may be set as far ahead as 2 or 3 years. At 
the end of May, 16,400 claims were in inactive 
status. 

Unpaid death benefits ——A large and growing 
number of potential death benefits are not claimed 
by survivors.' The Board estimates from data 
now available that during the fiscal vear 1941-42 

1 See the Bulletin, October 1942, pp. 22-23. 
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bad there were more than 25,000 deaths among indi- small amounts of creditable compensation, the 
4 viduals in or out of the railroad industry who had _ unpaid benefits represent only about 10 percent of 
mane wage credits under the retirement system, exclu- _ the total amount of lump-sum death benefits pay- 
pro sive of deaths of annuitants or applicants for able in the last fiscal year. That some of these 
ni annuities. Only a little more than 13,000 deaths unpaid benefits are for substantial amounts, how- 
ea were reported to the Board, however, virtually all ever, is indicated by the fact that they averaged 
1, 405 of them by employers. It appears, therefore, that about $30. 
4 almost half of the potential claims relate to benefits In 7 percent of the cases in which the Board 
“$ arising from the deaths of individuals who had had received notifications of death in 1941-42, it 
2 severed their relations with the industry and whose —_ was found that benefits had been due but were for- 
ton survivors had failed to file claims. Suchcaseshave _feited. In the majority of these cases the survivor 
108 actually been increasing in recent years and will made no application; the average unpaid benefit 
on doubtless continue to be fairly significant because in this group is estimated at $62. For those 
. of the large number of employees who have entered _ applications filed but abandoned before the claim 
= railroad service and whose attachment to the could be settled, the average benefit was $52. In 
industry will be relatively brief. — some instances, however, the amount involved was 
ail Because of the large number of cases involving several hundred dollars. 
cae Table 1.—Railroad retirement: Annuities and pensions in force and net benefit payments certified to the Secretary 
ent of the Treasury, by class of benefit, May 1943! 
Total Employee annuities por mpbes nn | Survivor annuities eT 
Period and action 
Number | Amount | Number| Amount | Number Amount | Number | Amount | Number | Amount 
fit In force as of Apr. 30, 1943 devi 159, 508 |$10, 233, 177 130, 789 | $8, 641, 233 24, 801 $1, 464, 412 3, 347 | $107, 081 571 $20, 449 
During May 1943: 
an Initial certifications 1,344 | 83,980 | 1, 233 | 80, 257 0 | 0 44 1, 314 67 2, 417 
paren mSe] hB |oathtt| sould | acts | 0625 | ARES] a] el] | ah 
of Total payments (net) -- .. ...|3 11, 089, 472 wulee 8, 052, 621 |.......- -| 3, GR SP Bs ckevces ie | pee 27,611 
ire ms For definitions of classes of benefit, see the Bulletin, October 1942, p. 25. on an accounting-month basis ended naan the 20th, terminations 
is aris parted is whack 8 venen to ooeran, Dete be terminations oy Gent tan Oemsemitieds nh et a 
: are for period in which notice of death was received, not for period in which 1In a few cases, payments are made to more than 1 on account 
In beneficiary died. iefores data wepresent eorimensions less terminations by of death of 1 = oy ey such paveests spoceeates soe ns oo nes 
for Ge reisons other than death (suspension, retura to service, recovery from  Ganthr Senet aumaltien are papaniay mostly all Gamanaatinamaaeal anna 
in- disability, commutation tolump-sum payment). Certifications are reported 3 Includes $565,190 for lump-sum death efits. 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC DATA 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


Social Security and Other Income Payments to Individuals 


Income payments to individuals, continuing the 
rise which began almost 3 years ago, amounted to 
$11.8 billion in May, 1 percent more than in April 
and 27 percent more than in May 1942 (table 1). 
In view of the further scheduled expansion in the 
production of war materials, it is apparent that 
income payments in 1943 will approach $150 bil- 
lion. Despite wartime controls and restrictions 
on the civilian economy, which have undoubtedly 
caused hardships in individual cases, the popula- 
tion as a whole has not so far suffered severely. 
Further decreases in the production of civilian 
goods and continued pressure on the price level, 
however, can be expected to affect the standards 
of living of the general population. 

Compensation of employees amounted to $8.3 
billion in May and was the only segment of in- 
come payments to show an increase of as much as 
1 percent; decreases occurred in all other compo- 


nents except dividends and interest, which in- 
creased 0.3 percent. Wages and salaries, which 
represented 71 percent of all payments, have ad- 
vanced steadily since the inauguration of the 
defense program in 1940. This advance is ac- 
counted for by rising employment, upgrading of 
workers, longer hours, and increased wage rates, 
The rapid growth in total employment has been 
largely concentrated in manufacturing industries, 
and in Government services, including the armed 
forces; other groups have either held the pre-war 
levels or suffered decreases. Further decreases in 
employment in the less essential industries will 
undoubtedly occur, since manufacturing employ- 
ment must continue to increase if the scheduled 
war program is to be realized. Such additional 
shifts into the war industries, with their higher 
wage rates and longer hours, will cause further 
growth in wage and salary payments. 


Table 1.—Income payments to individuals, by specified period, 1936-43 ' 
[In millions; data corrected to July 5, 1943] 


























Entrepreneurial) tert Public aid Social 
Compensa- income, net Dividends | insurance Veterans’ 
Calendar year and month Total —— a »| Tents, and a | l andrelated | bonus 
any royalties | Work relief >| Direct relief‘; payments # | 
RE a Res ci $68, 024 | $40, 027 $13, 003 $9, 785 | $2, 155 | $672 $955 $1, 427 
| OD ie 72, 365 | 44, 689 14, 162 9, 891 | 1, 639 | 836 | 1, 020 | 12 
1938__._. oF eae a 66, 135 | 40, 845 12, 369 8, 233 | 2, 094 1, 008 | 1, 529 | 87 
ES 70, 829 43, 906 13, 441 8, 891 | 1, 870 | 1,071 | 1, 616 | 34 
OA 76, 472 48, 309 14, 484 9, 175 1, 577 1, 098 | 1, 801 | 8 
Ct i i aes ews 92, 229 60, 356 18, 139 9, 653 1, 213 | 1, 112 | 1, 737 | 19 
| «aaa OS EROS SE 115, 479 79, 522 23, 145 9, 331 586 1,061 | 1, 823 | ll 
| | | 
1942 | 
ATE aS SE ge eeren --| 9, 258 6, 329 1, 840 789 | 58 | 89 | 152 | 1 
ts pian a sonstmm nes ; 9, 486 6, 550 1, 858 784 | 53 87 | 153 | 1 
SS a 9, 652 6, 716 1, 874 772 | 45 | 86 | 158 1 
ae Fie ite 9, 844 6, 858 1, 946 766 | 35 | 86 | 152 1 
a pein atm ns dieenasocainans 9, 954 | 6, 950 1, 981 761 | 30 85 | 146 | l 
2 ae ce eS 10, 230 7,173 2, 045 | 757 | 26 85 | 143 | 1 
EES SSS Tae ee 10, 601 | 7, 431 2, 169 | 755 | 24 84 | 137 | 1 
ie SS aad 10, 847 | 7, 604 2, 246 | 752 23 84 | 138 | 1 
1943 | 
NN SJ 11,017 | 7,7 2, 236 | 751 19 | 83 | 139 1 
SEITE a en | 11, 256 | 7, 940 2, 330 | 751 15 | 81 | 139 | (6) 
aT 11, 477 8, 042 | 2, 450 754 11 | 78 | 141 1 
iis deinen Dc ARN 11, 649 | 8, 186 | 2, 434 | 757 7 | 77 | 138 | (8) 
May a ss 11, 753 | 8, 298 | 2, 478 | 759 4 | 76 | 138 | () 





1 Compensation of employees; entrepreneurial income, net rents, and 
royalties; and dividends and interest ~ ee for seasonal variation. 

2 Wage and salary payments minus deductions for employee contributions 

to social insurance and related programs. Includes industrial pensions, 

yments to the armed forces, and Government portion of payments to 

mts of members of the armed forces. 

of persons employed by NYA, WPA, and CCC. Excludes 

earnings persons employed on other Federal agency projects financed 

from emergency funds; such earnings are included in compensation of em- 

lo 


4 Payments to recipients under 3 special public assistance programs and 
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general assistance, value of food stamps issued by Food Distribution Admin- 
istration under food stamp plan, and subsistence payments certified by Farm 
Security Administration. 

5 Payments under programs of old-age and survivors insurance, railroad 
retirement, Federal, State, and local retirement, veterans’ pensions, work- 
men’s compensation, State unemployment compensation, and railroad 
unemployment insurance. 

6 Less than $500,000. 

Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 
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Chart 1.—Pay ments under selected social insurance and 
related programs, January 1938-May 1943 
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Entrepreneurial income, net rents, and royalties 
decreased slightly from the April level but were 


35 percent above levels of a year. ago, largely be- 
cause of the substantial increase in farm income. 
The change in dividend and interest payments was 
the reverse of that for entrepreneurial income; 
payments in May were 0.3 percent greater than 
in April but 3.8 percent less than such payments 
in May 1942. 

Direct and work relief payments amounted to 
$80 million, only slightly more than half such pay- 
ments in May 1942. Work relief payments de- 
creased 43 percent from April and were less than 
a tenth of the May 1942 amount. Direct relief 
payments, in which the considerable decline in 
general relicf was offset in part by the increase 
in old-age assistance, were 15 percent below the 
level of last May. 


Table 2.—Payments under selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1936-43 ' 


[In thousands; data corrected to July 6, 1943] 






























































Retirement, disability, and survivor payments Re- 
- —_ Unemployment > 
| ' un surance paymen 
| ee f capne eed yy dis | Survivor payments Civil 
| | Service 
Com- 
wmaee y — and Total | Monthly Lump-sum . to State | Rail- 
Total Rail- Civil | unem-| road 
Secu. | road ar | Rail- | Veter- law 
- ce | ans Ad- - = 
rity —" Com- | minis- nan ou- | road ad — cue Total com- | ment 
Act * | ‘act «| mis- | tration® rity |Retire-| ninis-| rit pensa-} Insur- 
sion § A ‘4 7 | Ment tre- hen? tion | ance 
or" | Act 4 laws "!| Act 12 
tion § 
A ES ee $461, 760) $458, 765)... _. $51, 630| $299, 001)....... $2/$00, 992). ...... $131; $131)__._._. 
+See 505, 143) 499, 532}. ...._. 40,001) 53, 604| 209, 660) _...... 444) 96, $1, 278 2, 2, 133)....... 
a EE a 972, 926| 575, 814)....... 96, 56, 118) 301, 277)}......- 1, 383) 101, 492) 10, 478 393, 393, 786) ....... 
1939... ...- 1, 006} 608, 005). ...._. 107, 282} 58,331) 307, 512).._.._. 1, 451/109, 192) 13, 896 435, 429, $5, 767 
ER 1, 191, 908; 654, 042) $21, 075/114, 166) 62,019) 317,851) $7,784) 1, 448/105, 11, 736 534, 518, 15, 889 
SS Por 1, 090, 102) 726, 631) 55, 141/119, 913) 64,933) 320, 561) 25,454) 1, 559)111, 13, 328 358, 856/344, 321) 14, 535 
EE 1, 137, 074| 780, 364! 80, 304/122, 806) 68, 115, 325, 262) 41,702) 1, 603/111, 196) 15, 034 350, 353/344, 084| 6, 269 
1942 
bivecosn< 96,281; 63,744) 6,544) 10,068) 5,504) 26,646) 3,313 125; 9,182! 1, 239 32, 31, 319 
June... 95, 580) 64,581) 6,660) 10,210; 5,637) 26,658) 3,431 141} 9,212) 1,278 30, 30, 226 
July .. 99, 608; 66,278) 6,824) 10,288) 5,677) 28,027) 3, 545 140} 9, 233) 1, 186 32, 32, 154 
August..._._.. 94,605) 65,685) 6,873) 10,262) 5,743) 27,491) 3, 569 139) 9, 256 957 28, 475) 28, 223 
September 89,645) 66,508) 7,141/ 10,257) 5,772) 27,360) 3,805 137; 9,251; 1, 529 22, 601; 22, 206 
nin Kinies denna 84, 457| 66,813) 7,175) 10,308) 5,802) 27,517) 3,863 134) 9, 486) 1, 239 17, 16, 190 
November... .. 78,801; 66,425) 7,191) 10,326, 5,820) 27,350) 3,921 135} 9,372) 1,104 11, 731) 11, 574 157 
m 79, 567| 67,333) 7,338] 10,402) 5,858) 27,493) 4,082 137| 9,432) 1, 362 11, 713) 11, 558 155 
1943 
January ....-. 80, 302! 67, 307| 7, 464| 10,302) 5,913) 27,310) 4,171 135; 9,423) 1,305 12, 384) 12, 1 202 
February... ..--.----- | 79,206) 67, 762) 7,623) 10,364) 5, 941) 27, 293; 4, 308 138} 9,332) 1, 453 11, 10, 158 
March... _.-. sade ales: | 80,525) 68,771| 7,781) 10, 386 > oo 27,416; 4,492 140) 9,445) 1,672) 10, 884) 10, 7: 140 
ag Baek _....| 77,119) 68,865) 7,871) 10,106; 5,985) 27,410) 4,615 128| 9,530) 1,635) 7,473| 7, 104 
Pe 76, 545) 60, 203, 7, 976; 10, 114 6, 022)1# 27, 459) 4,735 128| 0, 667 1, 665) 6, 6, 383 52 
| } ! 
































1 Data represent payments to individuals and exclude cost of administra- 
tion. Payments under Social Security and Railroad Retirement Acts (includ- 
ing retroactive payments) and ments under Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act are amounts cert! ; payments under Civil Service Commis- 
sion and Veterans Administration’ are disbursements minus cancelations; 
State unemployment insurance payments are checks issued by State agencies. 

2 Old-age potheounent benefits under all acts, disability retirement benefits 
under Railroad Retirement and Civil Service Retirement Acts, and disability 
payments to veterans. 

§ Represents ) ae and wife’s benefits and benefits to children of primary 
beneficiaries. Partly estimated. 

4 Amounts certified, minus cancelations. Monthly payments to survivors 
include annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and 12-month 
death-benefit annuities to widows and next of kin. 

‘ Represents principally payments from civil-service retirement and dis- 
ability fund but includes also payments from Canal Zone retirement and 
disability fund and Alaska Railroad retirement and disability fund adminis- 
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tered by Civil Service Commission. Monthly retirement payments include 
accrued annuities to date of death paid to survivors. Data for calendar years 
1936-39 estimated on basis of fiscal-year data. 

¢ Veterans’ pensions | and compensation payme 

’ Represents widow’s, widow’s current, 3 and child’s benefits. 
Partly estimated. 
) "Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 
deaths of covered 


nts survivor payments with respect to workers 
th the 1935 and 1939 acts, and, for the period Jan 1937-August 
fg payments to covered workers at age 65 totaling $9.9 which are 


not survivor payments. 
10 Payments for burial of deceased ve 
" Annual figures adjusted for voided od. benefit checks; monthly figures 


un 
2 ied annual oom adjusted for -S. saeamenes and recoveries of over- 
y 


ae j= monthly figures unadjusted 
Preliminary estimate. 


. 





Table 3.—Individuals receiving payments under selected social insurance and related programs, by month, 
May 1942-May 1943 


[In thousands; data corrected to July 6, 1943] 





———s 


Retirement, disability, and survivor beneficiaries 





Sepa- Unemployment 



























































‘ rated | insurance bene. 
Monthly ae disability Survivor beneficiaries ym ficiaries 
ceiving 
refunds 

Year and month Monthly Lump-sum § under |stateun-| Rail 

Social |Reilroad) Civil | Veter. : : ———| gorvite jemploy-| ,Foad 

Security| etire- | Service | ans Ad- Railroad) Veter- |Railroad| Civil | Yeter- | Com- | ment | pigy. 

Acti | ment | Com- | minis- | Social | ‘Retire- | ans Ad-| °°Cil | ‘Retire- | Service | ans Ad- jg- [COmmpeR- 7 
Act? | mission?) tration‘ | Security ment | minie- Security ment Com- | minie b sation | Ment In. 

Act*® | ‘act¢ |tration?| Act Act | mission | tration laws | "Act il 

1942 | 

May...__- » Ea 316.8 | 153.4 69.7 | 622.9] 207.9 3.6| 316.6 9.0 0.8/ 0.5 3.5 4.9| 609.7 12 
eA 322.3] 153.3 70.0} 623.0) 215.3 3.6| 316.8 9.2 1.4 | 6 3.5 51] 8527 47 
CEN 328.7| 153.8 70.4) 623.1) 2225 3.7| 317.6 8.5 1.3 | 5 3.6 5.5| 874.9 33 
SRA 333.2 | 153.8 70.9 | 623.5) 226.7 3.8} 318.5 6.9 1.3 | 8 3.3 4.8| 543.0 45 
September..._-______- 341.2/| 154.3 71.4] 623.1) 236.1 3.8| 315.5 10.8 11 | 7 3.5 6.3 | 422.7 43 
IS 345.4| 154.5 71.7} 623.6] 2425 3.8| 315.8 8.8 | 1.0 | 7 3.4 7.7| 310.4 39 
November.......---...| 346.6 | 154.7 72.2 | 624.0] 247.8 38| 316.1 7.9 | 1.0 | 7 32} 89] 221.5 33 
.8| 154.9 72.7| 624.1] 255.1 3.8| 315.9 9.7 | 1.2 | 6 $3) 7.3] 1026 33 
14.9| 728/ o228| 223] 38| 31.5) 98 1.0 7} 37] 100| 268 4.0 
155. 4 73.4 622.0 269. 7 3.9 311. 2 | 10. 2 | 1.3 .e 3.7 | 9.3 208. 6 3.5 
155. 4 73.7} 621.0) 279.2 39] 311.9) 119 | 1.2 8] 44! 48s] 181.8 26 
155.6} 740] 620.8/ 2882) 39) 3122/ 118) 14) 10}; 41 13.1 | 131.2 19 
155.6 | 74.4| 621.9/| 207.2 | 3.9] 3134) 11.9] 1.6 9 3.8 13.0) 119.5 LO 

















1 ee beneficiaries and their wives and children, for whom benefits 
were . 

2? Annuitants and pensioners on roll as of 20th of month: includes disability 
annuitants. 

See table 2, footnote 5. Includes persons receiving survivor benefits 
under — and survivor elections. Figures not adjusted for suspension of 

of persons reemployed under National Defense Acts of June 28, 
1940, and Jan. 24, 1942. 

‘4 Veterans receiving pensions and Sapo, 

5 Widows, parents, and children for whom benefits were certified. 

* Widows receiving survivor benefits under joint and survivor elections and 
next of kin receiving death-benefit annuities for 12 months; number on roll as 
of 20th of month. Widows receiving both survivor and death-benefit an- 
nuities are counted twice, but 2 or more individuals sharing 1 death-benefit 
annuity are counted as 1. 


Social insurance and related payments showed 
no change from April totals but were 9.2 percent 
below payments in May 1942. The decline in un- 
employment insurance payments over the past 
year has been larger than the increase in retire- 
ment and workmen’s compensation payments, 
although during the past 6 months the level of 
aggregate social insurance payments has been 
relatively steady. 

Payments under the selected social insurance 
programs shown in table 2 declined slightly in 
May, but the total—$76.5 million—was 21 percent 
below the level of May 1942. 

Retirement, disability, and survivor payments 
amounted to $69.2 million in May or 90 percent 
of total payments. Benefits paid under the un- 
employment insurance programs amounted to 
$6.4 million, less than 9 percent of the total. This 
distribution of payments is in sharp contrast to 
that in May 1942, when unemployment insurance 
payments constituted one-third of all payments. 
Sharp declines in unemployment insurance bene- 


7 Widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans on whose account 
payments were made during month. 

§ For Social Security Act, deceased wage earners whose survivors received 
fo bene under either the 1935 or 1939 act; for Railroad Retirement Act, 

eceased wage earners whose survivors received payments certified in month 
ended on 20th calendar day; for Civil Service Commission, employees who 
died before retirement age and annuitants with unexpended balances whose 
survivors received payments; for Veterans Administration, survivors or 
other persons entitled to reimbursement for expenditures in connection with 
burial of deceased veterans. 

* See table 2, footnote 5 for covered. 

© Represents average weekly number of benefit recipients. 

" Represents average number of persons receiving benefits for unemploy- 
ment in a 14-day registration period. 


fits and continued increases in retirement, dis- 
ability, and survivor benefits combined to produce 
the increased concentration of payments. 

Refunds of $907,000 under the Civil Service 
Commission to employees leaving the Federal 
service accounted for 1.2 percent of total pay- 
ments, as compared with 0.5 percent in May 1942. 

Monthly retirement and disability payments 
under the four programs increased slightly in 
May; the largest increase—1.3 percent—was 
registered in payments under the social security 
program. Compared with May 1942, payments 
under this program were 21.9 percent higher; pay- 
ments under programs administered by the Civil 
Service Commission rose 7.7 percent, and those 
upder the railroad retirement and Veterans Ad- 
ministration programs, less than 4 percent. 

Monthly payments to survivors under the old- 
age and survivors insurance program were 43 
percent above the May 1942 figure, while under 
the other two programs providing such payments 
the increases were less than 5 percent. Lump- 


Social Security 
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~ oe) ote eed ee ee Cts 
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ice 
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sum payments increased from April to May under 
the social security and railroad retirement pro- 
grams—by 1.8 and 9.3 percent, respectively— 
but decreased 10.0 and 7.3 percent under the 
programs of the Civil Service Commission and 
Veterans Administration, respectively. Lump- 
sum payments under all programs except the 
veterans’ have increased substantially during 
the past year. 

State unemployment compensation payments 
amounted to $6.4 million, 13 percent less than 


Financial and 


Receipts 


Social security tax receipts were higher in May 
than in any previous month except February 
1943, when unemployment taxes based on pay 
rolls of the previous calendar year were payable 
(table 2). Despite the large increase, these col- 
lections accounted for only 16 percent of total 
Federal receipts, a considerably smaller proportion 
than the 28 percent in May 1942. Total Federal 
receipts in May were almost $1 billion more than 
in the same month of last year. More than $900 
million or 54 percent of the May receipts consisted 
of income-tax collections. For the first 11 months 
of the fiscal year 1942-43, Federal income-tax 
collections totaled $12.3 billion, more than twice 
the amount collected in the corresponding period 
of 1941-42. 

Federal insurance contributions in May reached 
a record high of $265 million, exceeding February 
collections by 12 percent and May 1942 collections 
by 30 percent (table 3). Contributions for 
April and May combined—$308 million—exceeded 
total collections for any previous quarter and 
indicated that covered pay rolls during January— 
March amounted to approximately $15.5 billion. 

Although the index of industrial production 
shown in table 1 rose 2 points from the fourth 
quarter of 1942 to the first quarter of 1943 and 
the index of wage earners rose only 3.8 points, 
the index of weekly wages increased nearly 18 
points. April and May receipts indicated that 
Federal insurance contributions will show a rise 
of approximately 12 percent from the first to the 
second quarter of 1943. Collections during the 
second quarter reflect the fact that taxable earn- 
ings during the first quarter include as much as 
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in April and 80 percent less than in May 1942. 
Railroad unemployment insurance payments 
dropped 50 percent, to $52,000, and were 84 
percent below the level of a year ago. 

Approximately 1.8 million individuals received 
monthly payments (table 3) amounting to $66.0 
million and 18,200 received lump-sum payments 
of $3.2 million under the; retirement, disability, 
and survivor programs. Unemployment insur- 
ance payments amounting to $6.4 million were 
made to about 121,000 beneficiaries. 


Economic Data 


$3,000 of all wages and salaries, whereas collec- 
tions in later quarters are affected increasingly by 
the fact that when contributions have been paid 
on $3,000 of taxable wages, additional amounts 
paid by the employer to the worker in the calendar 
year are not taxable. 

Industrial activity as a whole remained at the 
same high level in May as in April. Production 
in munitions industries continued to rise, and air- 
craft factories established a new record of activity. 
The indexes for most nondurable-goods industries 
showed little change. The Federal Reserve Board 


Table 1.—Average indexes of industrial production, 
wage earners, weekly wages, and Federal insurance 
contributions, by quarter, 1939-May 1943 








Index Federal 
of in- | Index of | Index of 
Year and quarter dustrial | wage weekly | contribu- 
produc- | earners? | wages? | tions [in 
tion ! 
1939 
RS ESS RL ot 99 95.3 93.7 $133. 3 
Second__. puke 100 96. 4 94.4 139.5 
Third__-. mye SS. 109 100.8 99.3 14.8 
Fourth __. . a 125 107.6 112.7 153.1 
| RES 114 104.0 107.5 148.6 
Second.......- BERNESE. SES 117 102.4 106. 4 161.2 
Third teat 125 107.7 114.6 164.7 
Fourth “tee 136 116.1 129.5 162.8 
1 
First. abla 140 119.9 139.6 170.9 
aa Sea 153 128.8 160.7 192.2 
Third ‘cada 163 138. 4 178.5 207.7 
Fourth . 166 141.4 191.3 218. & 
1942 
First. : 167 142.1 208. 0 222.8 
Second 175 148.1 228. 2 246.7 
Third , 186 156.7 253. 1 264.5 
Fourth__..._-- os 195 162.4 279.7 278.5 
1 
| as sviadesdae 197 166. 2 297.5 276.7 
Second (2 months) --.-.........- ® @) @ 308.0 

















= Based on unadjusted monthly index of Federal Reserve Board; 1935-39= 
? Based on unadjusted monthly index of U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 


1939 = 100. 
3 Not available. 
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unadjusted index of industrial production, which $168 million in State unemployment contributions 
rose to 201 in April, increased another 2 points in _ collected in May brought collections for the first 
May; the seasonally adjusted index stood at 203 2 months of the quarter to $316 million, more 
for both months. The Bureau of Labor Statistics than collections in all 3 months of any previous 
unadjusted index of wage earners declined from quarter. 
167.5 in April to 167.1 in May. 
Collections of $11.7 million under the Federal Expenditures 
Unemployment Tax Act during May brought the Social security and Railroad Retirement Board 
total received during the first 5 months of 1943 expenditures, including net appropriations to the 
to $131 million, or $7.3 million more than the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, rep- 
amount received during all 1942 (table 3). The resented 3.9 percent of total Federal expenditures 
Table 2.—Social security and total Federal receipts, expenditures, and public debt, by specified period, 1936-43 


[In millions] 























































































































General and special accounts Public debt 
~~” a Expenditures 4 of Federal Government 
allroad” 
a 
Under the Social| Retirement Trust 
Security Act Board cin 
nts, Old- 
Excess| etc.,* | Change v4 Rail 
Rail- re- | excess | in o Un- | =* ri 
Period road Net ceipts |receipts| general om 1 om ia 
retire- appro- (+) or| (+) or] fund | motailyivors| Ploy: the All 
Social | ment pri- Trans- ex- ex- j|balance insur- | ment t other 
Total | Secu- | and | ay Admin-| ations | 44. | ‘fers | All nd- | pend- | Oot ae 
rity | un- Total!| istra- | and other | itures | itures fund | 8 
P other min-| to = trust count 
taxes?/ em- tiveex-| trans- (-—) (—) 
istra-| rail- fund 
ploy- penses | fers to tive | road 
ment and — ex- | retire- 
taxes grants | and sur- 
to vivors |P&nses _ 
States *| insur- 
ance count 
trust 
fund 
‘yer | cy eS ee: mat 
Fiscal year: a | 
1936-37.........- $5,294; $252) (7) ($5,042) $8, 442) $183 $265 $1|_______|$7, 993] —$3, 149) +$374| —$128/$36, 425) $267 $312)____.. $35, 846 
1937-38_......... 6, 242 604 $150) 5,488) 7, 626) 291) 7 3 $146) 6,799) —1, 384 +306 —338) 37, 165 662 72 35, 565 
1938-39___...___. 5, 668 631 109) 4,928) 9, 210) 342) 503 3 107) 8, 255| —3, 542 +890 +622) 40,440, 1,177) 1, 267 67| 37,929 
1939-40____._.._- 5, 925 712 Ler 5,087} 9, 537) 379 539) 8 121; 8,490) —3, 612 +137 —947| 42,968; 1,738) 1,710 79\ 39, 441 
1940-41___._____- 8, 269 788 144) 7, 337| 13, 372) 447 661 7 124/12, 133} —5, 103 —148 +742) 48,961) 2,381) 2,273 74| 44, 233 
1941-42. _________ 13, 668) 1,016 178) 12, 474) 33, 265) 501 869 10 141|31, 744| —19, 598) —3, 506 +358) 72,422) 3,202) 3, 139) 92| 65, 989 
11 months ended: 
May 1941____._. 6, 991 784 116} 6,091) 11, 842 430 660 6 124/10, 622) —4, 851 +111 +14) 47,721; 2,146) 2,254 84| 43, 237 
May 1942_..___. 11,174) 1,011 141/10, 022) 28, 734 490 867 9 141/27, 227| —17, 560) —1, 870 +179| 68,571! 2,927) 3, 106 102} 62, 436 
May 1943______. 18, 816) 1, 283 168) 17, 365) 70, 955 489 1, 103 7 215) 69, 141) —52, 139) —1, 655| +9, 606,135,913) 3,880) 4, 285 189) 127, 550 
1942 
aaa 764 213 9 542) 4,155 53 201 | fee .| 3,900) —3, 391 — 257 —39| 68,571) 2,927) 3, 106 102) 62, 436 
Sa 2, 494 37| 2,452) 4, 531 11 1 | VE 4, 518} —2,037| —1,635| +179) 72,422) 4 202) 3,139 65, 989 
AS 794 52 1; 741) 5,208 79 47 1 113} 4,968) —4, 413 —4| +296) 77,136) 3,192) 3,162 195} 70, 587 
i incense 797 220) 12| 565) 5, 425 41 209 ies ..| 5,174) —4, 628 —54| —134| 81, 685 3,197) 3, 352 184) 74, 952 
September ___.___- 2, 528 4| 39) 2,485) 5,932 21 1 RSS 5, 909} —3, 404 —245) +1, 148) 86,483) 3,415) 3,350 173) 79, 536 
ere 648 47) 1 600} 5,979 63 41 1 34| 5,840) —5, 331 — 496 +594) 92, 904) 3,403; 3, 397 196; 85, 908 
November. _____- 830 240 8 582) 6,591 39 229 1|_......| 6,322) —5, 761 +736) —1,814) 96,116; 3,393) 3, 588 185) 88, 950 
an 2, 702 4 45) 2,653) 6,501 33 1 6, 465) —3, 799 —794| +7, 461/108,170| 3,655) 3, 687 174) 100, 654 
1943 
January______- 824 51 1| 772) 6,408 56 35 1 34) 6, 282) —5, 584 —135) —2,819|111,069) 3,645) 3,717 197} 103, 510 
February _.....__. 1, 190 336 8 846) 6,354 25 235 ar eT 6, 093) —5, 164 —122} —2,331/114,024) 3,632) 3,970 187| 106, 235 
Ts 5, 207 6 44) 5,157) 7,355 37 1 | ere 7, 316) —2, 147 —549| —1, 213)115, 507; 3,893) 3,992 176) 107, 446 
aS 1, 555 47 3} 1,505) 7, 507 59 41 1 35) 7,371) —5, 952 +48) +8, 438) 129,849) 3,880) 4,016 200) 121, 753 
| ATEN 1, 742 276 6} 1,460) 7,697 37 oe eee eS 398| —5, 955 — 39) +70) 135, 913) 3, 880) 4, 285 189) 127, 559 
1 Beginning July 1940, Treasury reports of net receipts and expenditures (see table 4, footnote 1); prior to Jan. 1, 1942, excludes grants to States for em- 


of general anid special accounts exclude appropriations to old-age and survivors 
ce trust fund minus reimbursements to Treasury for administrative 
expenses; such net appropriations are included in this table for comparison 


ployment service administration under Wagner-Peyser Act. Such grants 
are included in ‘‘all other’’; from Jan. 1 through Nov. 30, 1942, includes Fed- 
eral expenditures for operation of employment services in the States. Also 


ith previous periods. excludes administrative expenses incurred by Treasury prior to July 1940 in 
2 Represents collections under Federal Insurance Contributions Act and administration of title II of Social Security Act and Federal Insurance Con- 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act. tributions Act. Includes administrative expenses under Wagner-Peyser 
3 Represents total collections under Carriers Taxing Act and 10 percent of Act, July 1940-December 1941. 
collections under Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act (see table 3, foot- ¢ Includes all trust accounts, increment resulting from reduction in weight 
note 5). of gold dollar, expenditures chargeable against increment on gold (other than 
4 Checks cashed and returned to Treasury. Excludes public-debt retire- retirement of national bank notes), and receipts from seigniorage. 
ment. 7 Less than $500,000. 
§ Excludes funds for vocational rehabilitation program of Office of Educa- : P 7 
tion and for disease and sanitation investigations of Public Health Service Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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Table 3.—Social insurance taxes under selected pro- 
grams, by specified period, 1936-43 














[In thousands] 
Old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance Unemployment insurance 
Railroad 
Period Federal a State | Federal | unem- 
insurance and unem- unem- ploy- 
contri- | their Ploy- ploy. | ment in- 
butions ! | employ- — =e | Soe 
ees 2 contri- taxes contribu- 
butions * tions § 
Cumulative through 
May 1043........... $4, 557, 704 ($847,831 |$5, 882,394 | °$729,107 | $278, 913 
Fiscal year: 
ls sins tseatipineies 194, 346 345 8 4. * | eee 
i vtivinémoawe 514, 406 | 150, 132 OU BE lvcdentwene 
 Diiiccniacinne 530, 358 | 100, 257 803,007 | 100,869 |_......... 
a 604, 120, 967 853, 955 * 4 49, 167 
SE wtecnaproisieats 690, 555 | 136,942 888, 450 68, 162 
1041-42. ............ 895, 619 | 170,012 | 1,093, 901 1 HH 84, 738 
11 months ended 
9 = 687, 269 | 110, - 879, 946 96, 897 51, 856 
May 1942........... 891,872 | 134, 987 | 1, 087,946 118, 992 62, 893 
fee 1, 127,727 | 160,177 | 1, 206, 617 155, 239 76, 846 
1942 
Oe at Fee 203, 740 9, 023 143, 747 9, 302 684 
ee 3, 747 35, 025 5, 955 952 21, 845 
aN 49, 371 977 | 136, 883 2, 842 87 
11, 455 132, 780 8, 452 1, 600 
36, 491 6, 291 882 22, 448 
1, 126 143, 232 2, 619 106 
8, 183 153, 166 8, 689 | 940, 
42, 848 12, 249 950 24, 566 
1,075 128, 366 13, 606 64 
, 387 173, 586 99, 042 1, 271 
41, 766 4, 485 3, 243 25, 201 
2, 971 147, 548 3, 260 oF 
5, 897 168, 031 11, 653 470 




















1 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1937, payable by employers and employees. 

* Federal tax effective Mar. 1, 1936, payable by carriers and employees. 

+ Represents contributions plus penalties and interest collected from em- 
ployers and contributions from employees, deposited in State clearing ac- 
counts. Data include contributions based on wages from railroad industry 

r to July 1, 1939. Data reported by State agencies, corrected to June 

‘Tax effective Jan. 1, 1936, payable y = ga only. Amounts paid 
into State unemplo ent funds are not included 

* Tax effective July 1, 1939, payable by employers only. Computed from 
+ in Daily Statement of t the U.S. Treasury. Amounts differ from figures 


in table 2, which represent only the 10 percent deposited in general and 
special accounts of the Treasury. 

* Includes $40,561,886 subsequently refunded to States which did not collect 
taxes on 1936 pay rolls and in which employers paid full tax to the Federal 
Government. 

TNot available. 


in May (table 2). The corresponding percentage 
for May 1942 was 6.1 percent. 

Administrative expenditures and grants to 
States under the Social Security Act for the fiscal 
year 1942-43 through May amounted to $489 
million (table 4). This amount represented 90 
percent of the fiscal-year appropriations, exclusive 
of unexpended balances carried over from the 
previous fiscal year. Expenditures exceeded 1942-— 
43 appropriations for grants for child welfare serv- 
ices; the excess was financed from the unexpended 
appropriations of previous fiscal years. At the 
end of May, administrative expenditures, other 
than those of the Treasury Department, amounted 
to 88 percent of appropriations for that purpose. 
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Total Federal expenditures during May amount- 
ed to $7,697 million, 85 percent more than in May 
1942 (table 2). Total expenditures, including 
those from trust accounts, exceeded total receipts 
by $5,994 million and were accompanied by a 
rise of $6,064 million in the public debt and an 
increase of $70 million in the general fund balance. 

The computed average rate of interest on the 
interest-bearing public debt, continuing its decline, 


Table 4.—Federal appropriations and expenditures for 
administrative expenses and grants to States under 
the Social Security Act, by specified period, 1941-43 ' 


[In thousands] 





Fiscal year 1941-42 Fiscal year 1942-43 



































Item , Expendi- . "gente 
Pp tures tures 
2) through pristlons? 
Mes through 
White iniidetininannts windieniemamedia $503, 829 |$489, 844 |$544, 688 |$489, 085 
Administrative expenses. --............ 26,129 | 28,961 | 27,128 | 30,292 
Federal Security Agency, Social 
OCR BONES. ....ni. once dantcotal 25,655 | 22,806 | 26,642 | 23,260 
a of Labor, Children’s 
iris ccmnicewoniecnuniennaal 364 334 376 331 
De ment of Commerce, Bureau 
ON RE NS" 110 102 110 396 
Depestinens ef of the Treasury §__ (®) 5, 719 ® 6, 297 
a ee Se 477, 700 | 460,883 | 517, 560 | 458, 793 
Federal Security Agency_.._........ 466, 500 | 449, 581 | 506,360 | 447, 967 
Social Security Board__........... 455, 500 | 438,205 | 495,360 | 437, 354 
Old-age assistance_.............. 300, 000 | 294,734 | 329,000 | 307, 343 
Aid to dependent children. -__... 74,000 | 68,551 | 78,000 | 66,678 
Aid to the blind. .............. 9, 000 7, 862 8, 710 8, 348 
nemployment compensation 
administration._.............. 72, 500 | ’ 67,057 | 79,650 | ? 54,084 
Public Health Service: 
Public health work -. 11,000 | 11,376} 11,000/ 10,613 
te of Labor, ‘Children’s 
| RR NE ERS «7 « 11,200 | 11,302; 11,200/| 10,826 
Maternal and child health services.| 5, 820 5, 882 5, 820 5, 714 
Services for crippled children. . .__. 3, 870 3, 862 3, 870 3, 550 
Child welfare services. -........... 1, 510 1, 558 1, 510 1, 561 











1 Excludes some funds appropriated and expended under the Social 
Security Act, because they are not se ted from other Federal funds for 
similar purposes. Such is the case with funds for vocational rehabilitation 
for which $112,000 was appropriated for 1941-42 and $95,120 for 1942-43 for 
administration in the Office of Education, and $2,650,000 for 1941-42 and 
$2,800,000 for 1942-43 for ts to States. For disease and sanitation investi- 
gations of the Public Health Service, appropriations were ae for 
1941-42 and $1,419,680 for 1942-43 in addition to grants to — shown in this 


table. 

? Excludes unexpended balance of a} ae for revious fiscal 
Appropriations for oe include itional appropriation of a 
approved Apr. 28, 1 

: 7 — kaa ia’ nad and ret f bade oF f i 
tures from reappropriate ce of appropr ns lor prev 

4 Includes amounts expended by the Board in administratio = witte 
the act, reimbursed to general fund of the Includes 
administration of the Wagner-Peyser Act prior to Jan. 1, 1942. phe footnate 7. 

s ~;~~ amounts expended by the Treasury in ‘administration of title 
II of the Social Security Act and the Federal Insurance Contributions Act, 
reimbursed to general fund of the 

6 Not available. 

7 Prior to Jan. 1, 1942, includes grants certified by the Socia! Security Board 
to States for employment service administration to meet requirements of 
unemployment compensation program, and excludes grants to States for 
employment service administration under the Wagner-Peyser Act. From 
Jan. 1 through Nov. 30, 1942, includes Federal expenditures for operation of 
employment services in the States. 


Source: Various Federal appropriation acts (appropriations); Daily 
Statement of the U. S. Treasury (expenditures). 
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was 1.992 percent at the end of May. Special 
obligations issued to the social security trust 
funds in June, therefore, were required to bear a 
rate of interest of 1% percent, as in the preceding 
month. 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund. 


During May 1943, the Board of Trustees of the 
Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund instituted a change in certain financial 
procedures of the fund. Since January 1, 1940, 
it had been the policy to meet benefit payments 
by redeeming obligations held by the fund. In- 
coming appropriations of contributions were con- 
currently invested in market issues or in special 
obligations with rates of interest determined by 
the average rate on the entire interest-bearing 
public debt. Under the new procedure, benefits 
will be paid from taxes currently collected and 
appropriated to the fund and only the remaining 
balance of current appropriations will be invested 
in accordance with the practice heretofore fol- 
lowed. Thus, during May, no securities were 
redeemed nor were any new securities acquired 


Table 5.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1936-43 





(table 5). Investments held by the fund re 
mairied at $3,880 million, with an average interest 
rate of 2.403 percent. As of the end of May, 
3-percent notes held by the fund amounted to 
$378 million, bearing a maturity date of June 30, 
1943. 

Benefit payments under the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program rose in May to $13.7 
million as compared with $10.7 million in May 
1942. Total assets of the fund reached more 
than $4 billion for the first time. 


Railroad Retirement Account 


Since the entire congressional appropriation for 
the fiscal year had already been transferred to the 
railroad retirement account for benefit payments 
and investment, it was necessary to redeem $11.0 
million in Treasury notes, to meet benefit pay- 
ments in May (table 6). Part of the $292,000 
interest on investments still outstanding was used 
to pay benefits; the remainder was divided be- 
tween the appropriation account and that of the 
disbursing officer. Assets at the end of May 
stood at $202 million. Of this amount, $189 






































[In thousands] 
Receipts | Expenditures Assets 
| | ese total of | way 
se- | * we: 
ei amtapme- | Interest | Benet | mentored. | TTeasury | Gettmine | udntocnt | Total amet 
priations to | received? | payments*| ministrative | ,.4‘honds | officer at | at end of period 
trust fund ! | expenses | acquired ¢ | end of period | _—period § 
Cumulative through May 143_........_| $4,416,486 | $217,575 | $345,146 | $90,820 | # $3, 880,034 | $24,500 $203, 552 | $4, 198, 096 
Fiscal year: | | | 
| FERS eae ieee j 265, 000 2, 262 race. 267, 100 | 73 | 62 267, 235 
= ES RA Sa 387, 000 15, 412 5, 404 | sacle 395, 200 | 1, 931 113, 012 777, 243 
(“sR oa 503, 000 | 26, 951 13, 892 |. ; 514, 900 | 3, 036 66 1, 180, 302 
ie Sn ence 550, 000 42, 489 15, 805 12, 288 | 560, 900 | 6, 098 500 1, 744, 608 
Ca fe ol iicuiercnivees seiakies 688, 141 55, 958 64, 342 | 26, 840 | 642, 500 | 10, 778 6, 238 2, 397, 615 
i hl wt icwindiecinde : 895, 619 71, 007 110, 281 | 26, 766 | 821, 034 | 20, 384 5, 176 3, 227, 194 
11 months ended: } | 
ies shah now aecs 684, 855 1, 243 57, 207 | 24, 637 408, 200 | 13, 527 189, 126 2, 348, 953 
a ckinicinanccinsa- wee 891, 872 1, 889 99, 466 | 24, 397 546, 734 | 16, 210 223, 969 3, 167, 514 
SSS Sa ea | 1, 127, 727 496 135, 395 | 24, 926 6 678, 400 | 24, 509 293, 552 4, 198, 096 
1942 | 
SESS bes ‘ 203, 740 | 261 | 10, 715 2, 369 14, 000 | 16, 210 223, 969 3, 167, 514 
Gh Allele Sateen ntbiinnndnipecenin 3, 747 | 69, 118 10, 815 2, 369 274, 300 | 20, 384 5, 176 3, 227, 194 
ihiiidiisaiipthichindinyennnese- ll 49, 371 | 18 10, 989 2, 262 —10, 000 | 19, 389 52, 309 3, 263, 332 
ES aaa 211, 685 | 79 11, 024 2, 262 ¢ 5, 161 28, 359 236, 657 3, 461, 811 
Ne dete kts a cosndensen 3, 435 | 690 11, 758 | 2, 262 218, 300 31, 463 5, 358 3, 451, 915 
eT EE 43, 949 100 | 11, 924 | 2, 526 —12, 000 31, 487 46, 932 3, 481, 514 
iis lca cite ~ 231, 075 | 115 | 11, 882 | 2, 526 | —10, 000 | 29, 480 275, 720 3, 698, 206 
Ee eS +e Sal 3, 517 | 836 | 12, 012 2, 526 262, 339 | 27, 382 5, 204 3, 688, 110 
| | | 
1943 | 
Te os ceded a pernridncwascos 37, 117 | 164 | 12, 386 1, 809 —10, 000 | 24, 987 40, 775 3, 711, 197 
th as didn Peniceninmudcn 236, 743 244 | 12, 548 1, 809 | —13, 000 | 25, 434 275, 958 3, 933, 827 
A + 2, 858 6 | 13, 605 1, 809 260, 600 | 24, 793 4, 389 8, 922, 216 
i teen wo sscccdennteee 43, 407 | 306 | 13, 547 2, 566 —13, 000 | 24, 238 45, 543 3, 949, 815 
i edniteindilieudsbsininiceonwiececces | TEED hac snyewen nid 13, 721 er eS 24, 509 293, 552 4, 198, 096 
i Beginning July 1940, trust fund appropriations equal taxes collected 4 Minus fi represent net total of notes redeemed. 


under the Federal Insurance Contributions Act. 

2 Interest on investments held is credited annually in June; on invest- 
ments redeemed, in month of redemption. 

§ Based on checks cashed and returned to the Treasury. 
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5 Prior to July 1940, includes balance of appropriation available for transfer. 
6 Includes $161,000 accrued interest paid on investments. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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Table 6.—Status of the railroad retirement account, by specified period, 1938-43 























{In thousands] 
Receipts Assets at end of period 
m. —- Benefit 
m appro- ne’ 
Period Amount | Interest priation to | payments! — cent | To credit |To credit of 
appro rl secsived Total trust fund Treasury of appro; _— Total 
notes 
Cumulative through May 1943..........___- 3 $854, 151 $13, 232 $867, 383 $854, 151 $665, 529 $189, 000 $302 $12, 552 $201, 854 
year: : 
Through June 1088......................-. 146, 500 1, 411 147, 911 146, 406 79, 849 200 234 1, 628 68, 062 
I Lo asa dha cand enceat nin 118, 250 2, 202 120, 452 107, 094 105, 774 67, 200 13, 206 2, 334 82, 740 
1939-40_____. 120, 150 2, 283 122, 433 120, 650 113, 099 , 400 10, 847 1, 826 92, 073 
1940-41... ..- - 3 113, 600 2, 534 116, 134 124, 350 121, 174 74, 000 2, 503 10, 530 87, 033 
1941-42 nine 140, 850 3, 143 143, 993 140, 850 91, 500 1, 507 11, 686 104, 782 
1942-43 (through May) 214, 801 1, 660 216, 461 214, 801 119, 389 189, 000 302 12, 552 201, 854 
1942 
Pda idniincitigipitinebianpingetiithniadkiabdna me camel 259 259 0 10, 393 101, 500 264 12, 186 113, 950 
cs Wantatgdhieninaie bist iow iajawataindveledean nied 1, 591 1, 59) 0 10, 759 91, 500 1, 597 11, 686 104, 782 
eae 214, 801 14 214, 815 112, 601 10, 195, 000 102, 239 11, 540 308, 777 
eh eb ntn coceddbuckaecaccuncesernttaunadanian 46 46 0 10, 721 184, 000 113, 289 813 298, 102 
TE sncmesepkaposnecccecnhouneshsngiiinnsniiie 73 | 73 0 10, 718 173, 000 102, 328 12, 130 287, 458 
ss as one caso itis w Sniirvate iain inte oxeen eae 92 | 92 33, 500 10, 805 196, 000 68, 851 11, 895 276, 745 
EAC AI Eee TIRES | 129 | 129 0 10, 703 185, 000 68, 850 12, 322 266, 172 
December | 157 157 0 10, 763 174, 000 68, 868 12, 687 255, 566 
1943 | 
ESE SEDER Tae ae ee eee NCEE meee! EET Re | 1s4 184 34, 000 10, 816 197, 000 34, 890 13, 044 244, 934 
SE ilies sicind donate Bibniinienuich ib tindiead Aa-awgeielaalved 193 193 0 10, 837 187, 000 34, 900 12, 391 234, 201 
March... aaatad ~ i) 238 | 238 0 11, 089 176, 000 34, 944 12, 495 223, 440 
hs cece ; i a iad TOE, 241 | 241 34, 700 11, 073 200, 000 248 12, 360 212, 607 
i. vets a a ee See 292 | 292 0 11, 045 189, 000 302 12, 552 201, 854 























1 Based on checks cashed and returned to Treasury. 

2 Represents balances in appropriation and trust fund accounts, including 
net credit from adjustments such as cancelations and repayments. 

+ Appropriation reduced by transfer of $9 million in October 1940 to prior- 


service account for collection of service and compensation data of railroad 
workers prior to 1937. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


Table 7.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-43 ' 




























































{In thousands] 
| 
| or a State accounts Railroad ——— insurance 
| Total | of Treas- . | 
} pended | tributed) 
Period we tif Coie | balance | pe _ ‘ aad 
| atend at end of . ance a Balance 
| period jand bonds?) om Interest} With- Interest 
period period ?| Deposits end of | Deposits pay- jat end of 
| acquired credited | drawals * period credited ments |period 34 
| 
| } | 
eae through May 1943___ $4, 298, 319 | $4, 285,021) $13, 299 senbuuagl '$5, 022, 187 |$225, 052 $2, 191, 893 | $3, 955, 346 
year: | 
1996-37 ........ 312, 389 293, 386 |, ee 291, 703 2, 737 1,000 312, 389 
| Saas 884, 247 559, 705 + 2 Pees 747, 660 15, 172 190, 975 884, 247 
eee 1, 280, 539 395, 000 13, 539 |-- sane 811, 251 26, 837 441, 795 | 1, 280, 539 
toto! Ee PRET 2 cas 658 563, 000 10, 668 3 S02 028 45,898 $37 343 x O08, 787 130, oa 
1 eeesaa ae = 2, , 658 » . . eae 5, 3 > 
oe eases .| 3, 150, 103 866, 000 11, 103 ...| 1,095, 991 61, 998 368,070 | 2,883, 654 266, 447 
months ended: 
May 1941... | 2,203,477 | 544,300) 9,177| $106 | _ 881,922 | 21,696 | 507, 174 | 2,089, 607 173, 764 
May 1942. _-- ..| 3,115, 015 833, 000 9, O15 | 137 | 1,087, 408 28, 880 339, 280 | 2,870,744. 244, 131 
May 1943 3 4, 208, 319 | 1, 146,021 13, 209 |.........| 1,204,838 | 34,800 167,946 | 3,955, 346 342, 970 
942 
May..... ass . 3, 115, 015 192, 000 9,015 | 137 | > 6 ee 32,709 | 2,870,744 244, 131 
ia EMRIS| Boe) kas) ——g] staee| Sle) BS eee | ™ mi 
y. | ’ , , y Oe 9 VOU | -+-+-~ “-- , 
August | 3,364,170 | #190, 150 | 12.010 | 6| 215,007 |........- 798 | 3,090, 596 273, 566 
a. saocess | 3u000| 78m | ao | aes || igess | S10 190 23" 470 
3, , 682 38, | 7,5 5, RRERREPS . . 
a i a | 3, 635, 512 191,000 47, 353 | 20 241, 689 . 11, 548 | 3, 341,331 294, 158 
December 3, 608, 008 98, 841 | aa 12, 929 34, 754 10, 300 | 3,378,714 319, 291 
1943 | | 
January .| 3,726, 317 30,000 | 9,317 | i | Sere 11, 580 | 3, 407,1 319, 158 
February 3, 977, 252 253,000 | 7,252 | -- hat SS, aes 11, 243 | 3, 657, 119 320, 129 
March 4, 000, 027 22,000 | 8,027 hanitedl * {ae ati 10, 955 | 3, 657,373 22, 68 342, 650 
og on 4,027, 054 $24,021 | 11,033 |....-.. 34, == ee 7, 780 3, 684, 342, 618 
i cbialinicscoabiseaiibhe es 4, 298, 319 y 13, 299 276, 672 | ..--...-- 5, 758 | 3, 955, 346 342, 970 











3 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insur- 
ance account amounting to $105,901 ,000. 

* Includes transfers from railroad unemployment insurance administration 
fund amounting to $17,382,967. 

5 Includes $159,000 accrued interest paid on investments. 

6 Includes $20,604 accrued interest paid on investments. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


1 Beginning July 1939, contains separate book account for railroad unem- 
loyment insurance, in which are held moneys deposited by the Railroad 
tirement Board and from which the Secretary of the Treasury makes bene- 
fit payments as certified by the Railroad Retirement Board. Contains 
separate account for each State agency, in which are held all moneys 
deposited from State unemployment funds and from which State agencies 
withdraw amounts as required for benefit payments. 
1 Interest on redeemed Treasury certificates, received by fund at time of 
redemption but credited to separate accounts in last month of each quarter. 
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million had been invested in Treasury notes at 
3-percent interest, and the balance remained 
credited to the disbursing officer and the appro- 
priation account. 


Unemployment Trust Fund 


State deposits in the unemployment trust fund 
in May totaled $277 million (table 7). The 
April and May deposits combined totaled $312 
million, 3.4 percent more than January-February 
deposits. Withdrawals for benefit payments 
reached a new low of $5.8 million, less than one- 


fifth the amount of withdrawals in May 1942, 
The low level of withdrawals was all the more 
striking since new benefit years began in several 
States in April. Disbursements for railroad un- 
employment benefits also continued to decline, 
New investments acquired by the fund during 
May totaled $269 million and consisted entirely 
of special certificates, bearing interest at 1% 
percent, the lowest rate at which special obliga- 
tions have been issued to the fund. Total invest- 
ments held on May 31 amounted to $4,285 million, 
and their average rate of interest was 2.199 percent, 
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Recent Publications in the Field of 





Social Security 


WAR AND SOCIAL SERVICES 


CuarK, Joun M. “Curtain-Raiser in Rehabilitation.” 
Survey Graphic, New York, Vol. 32, No. 6 (June 1943), 
pp. 245-249 ff. 


The relief and reconstruction program in the Ecuadorian 
province of El Oro, recently the scene of fighting in the war 
between Ecuador and Peru. Native authorities and the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs are 
conducting the work jointly. 


“Economic Mobilisation and Man-Power Problems in 
Brasil.”’” International Labour Review, Montreal, Vol. 
47, No. 6 (June 1943), pp. 721-730. 


Lenroot, KATHARINE F. “National Programs of Child 
Care in a World at War.” California Children, Sacra- 
mento, Vol. 6, No. 1 (March 15, 1943), pp. 1-11. Proc- 
essed. 


McBee, Marian. “Selective Service—Case Work Pro- 
gram of New York City.”” The Compass, New York, Vol. 
24, No. 5 (June 1943), pp. 29-31. 


Pavutuin, JAMES E. ‘‘The Planning of Medical Service for 
Present Needs and Future Requirements: President’s 
Address.”” Journal of the American Medical Association, 
Chicago, Vol. 122, No. 7 (June 12, 1943), pp. 411-414. 


Calls attention to existing military and civilian emer- 
gency requirements and notes the need for planning by the 
AMA and other groups in order to provide ‘a carefully 
designed technic for the medical rehabilitation of a war 
sick people.” 


Ricu, Maracaret E. “Services to Families in War Time.”’ 
The Federator, Pittsburgh, Vol. 18, No. 5 (May 1943), 
pp. 119-125. 


Tart, CuHartes P. “Health and Welfare Services in 
War.” Occupations, New York, Vol. 21, No. 8 (April 
1943), pp. C34—C40. 


Unitep Nations INFORMATION OFFICE. SECTION FOR 
INFORMATION ON Stupies In Postwar RECONSTRUC- 
TION. Research and Postwar Planning: Bibliography. 
New York: The Office, 1942-1943. 8 parts. Processed. 


An extensive bibliography on military, social, political, 
and related topics, classified under the headings War Pe- 
riod, Immediate Postwar Period, and Reconstruction 
Period. 


Unirep Nations INFORMATION OFFrice. SECTION FOR 
INFORMATION ON Stupies IN Postwar REcONSTRUC- 
TION. Research and Postwar Planning: List of Agencies. 
New York: The Office, 1941-1943. 8 parts. Processed. 


A descriptive directory of more than 100 governmental 
and nongovernmental agencies, their officers, activities, 
and publications. 


Bulletin, July 1943 


Urz, Cornetius. ‘Social Case Work as Applied to Se- 
lective Service Problems.” The Compass, New York, 
Vol. 24, No. 5 (June 1943), pp. 31-34. 


GENERAL 


AsH.ey, C. A., Editor. Reconstruction in Canada; Lectures 
Given in the University of Toronto. Toronto: University 
of Toronto Press, 1943. 148 pp. 

Contains 10 papers, including a plan for the Canadian 
social services, by 8. K. Jaffary. 


Burns, Evetine M. “Post-War Planning and the Role 
of Social Security.”” Canadian Welfare, Ottawa, Vol. 19, 
No. 2 (June 1, 1943), pp. 10-17. 

A discussion of the Marsh, the Beveridge, and the 

NRPB reports. 


Cuase, Stuart. ‘When War Spending Stops.” Harper’s 
Magazine, New York, Vol. 187, No. 1,117 (June 1943), 
pp. 20-24. 

Expanded social security programs, public works, and 
some continuation of present financial and price controls are 
among the recommendations for maintaining the national 
income and reasonably full employment. 


Der Scuwetnitz, Karu. England’s Road to Social Security; 
From the Statute of Laborers in 1349 to the Beveridge 
Report of 1942. Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1943. 281 pp. 

A history of 6 centuries of British public aid programs 
which deals chiefly with relief and assistance but also 
includes social insurance. The purpose of the work— 
which is directed primarily to social security administra- 
tors—is to ‘summarize . . . the most significant trends in 
the British development” from an “operative perspective” 
supplied by the author’s career in public and private wel- 
fare administration and teaching. Although compact, 
it draws heavily on original sources and makes free use of 
quotations. Recent developments appear in the final 
chapters on social insurance, public assistance, the Assist- 
ance Board, and the Beveridge report. Developments on 
the European continent are somewhat briefly summarized. 


Gitt, Evoene G., and Nicnots, Aprian D. Social Se- 
curity; Facts You Should Know About Old-Age Pensions, 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, Unemployment Insur- 
ance, WPA and Other Social Security Measures. St. 
Louis: Social-Economic Publishing Co., 1943. 123 pp. 
A critical survey of existing programs under the Social 

Security Act, with recommendations that the insurance 

programs, including unemployment compensation, be 

eliminated and “that the Federal government appropriate 

a definite amount annually for social security to be appor- 

tioned to states and jurisdictions on the basis of popula- 

tion, or revenues collected directly and indirectly from 
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their peoples’’; and that the Federal Government ‘‘clearly 
specify by whom and under what conditions” the benefits 
be paid. Also recommends ‘‘planned employment” on 
public works for the post-war period. 


Giiun, Joun Lewis; Dittmer, CLARENCE G.; COLBERT, 
Roy J.; and Kastiter, Norman M. Social Problems. 
3d edition. New York, London: Appleton-Century, 
1943. 528 pp. (Century Social Science Series.) 

A college text which contains material on the Social 

Security Act. 


HrrscHretp, Geruarp. ‘Go Slow on Social Security.” 
Best’s Insurance News, Fire and Casualty Edition, New 
York, Vol. 44, No. 1 (May 1943), pp. 23-25 ff. 


Comment on the Beveridge and NRPB reports, with 
an estimate that the latter would cost $15 billion annually 
and leave “small room and little attraction for private 
enterprise.” 


“Introduction of Social Insurance in Paraguay.’ J[nter- 
national Labour Review, Montreal, Vol. 48, No. 6 (June 
1943), pp. 785-786. 


Summarizes a Legislative Decree of April 13, 1943, on 
the principles of organization of a general scheme of social 
insurance in Paraguay. 


INTERNATIONAL LaBor Orrice. The Co-operative Move- 
ment in the Americas; An International Symposium. 
Montreal: The Office, 1943. 59 pp. 


Eleven papers from a series of international shortwave 
broadcasts to Latin America. Countries discussed include 
the United States, Canada, Argentina, Colombia, Mexico, 
and Peru. 


Jones, Roperr C. Schools of Social _Work in Latin 
America. Washington: Pan AmericanUnion, Division of 
Labor and Social Information, 1943. 21 pp. Proc- 
essed. 


The development of schools of social work in Latin 
America with a description, classified by country, of some 
30 schools or courses of instruction. 


Metati, Rupotr Avapar. ‘“Fungédes e Finalidades do 
Direito Internacional de Seguro Social.’’ Revista do 
Trabalho, Rio de Janeiro, Vol. 11, No. 1 (January 1943), 
pp. 15-22. 


A discussion of ‘‘international social insurance law,’’ its 
potential fields of activity and methods of operation. 


“‘Needs Economic Activity at High Level to Maintain the 
‘Beveridge Plans’.”’ Eastern Underwriter, New York, 
Vol. 44, No. 23 (June 4, 1943), pp. 3 ff. 


Excerpts from an address by Beaudry Leman, president 
and managing director of La Banque Canadienne Nation- 
ale. 


Owen, A. D. K., and Katpor, Nicno.as. 
eridge Report—I, Its Proposals; II, the Financial 
Burden.” Economic Journal, London, Vol. 53, No. 209 
(April 1943), pp. 2-27. 

Both of these papers are favorable to the report. Mr. 


Owen urges that the concept of a national minimum 
standard should be adheredto. Mr. Kaldor givesreasons for 


“The Bev- 
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holding that “the financial burden which the Plan imposes 
on the various classes of the community (even if one leaves 
the benefits entirely out of consideration) is extremely smal] 
and cannot affect the post-war levels of taxation or digs. 
posable real income to any significant extent.” 


Patrerson, 8. Howarp. Social Aspects of Industry; A 
Survey of Labor Problems. 3d edition. New York, 
London: McGraw-Hill, 1943. 536 pp. 

A college text which includes sections on labor supply, 
income, welfare legislation, and related problems. 


“President Urges Freedom From Want Program Upon 
Congress.”’ Social. Security, New York, Vol. 17, No. 2 
(May-June 1943), pp. 1 ff. 


A discussion of the NRPB reports. 


RAMIREZ OTAROLA, JORGE. 
Social del Empleado. 
Rimac, 1943. 30 pp. 


A proposed draft bill for insurance against sickness, 
maternity, disability, and funeral costs, for salaried em- 
ployees in Lima and Callao. Accompanied by population 
data, including age groupings, and other actuarial con- 
siderations. 


Ante-Proyecto de Seguro 
Lima, Peru: Empresa Editorial 


“Report on Social Security for Canada.” Labour Gazette, 
Ottawa, Vol. 43, No. 4 (April 1943), pp. 429-433. 


A summary of the Marsh report. 


Scuevu, Freperick Josern. British Labor and the Bev- 
eridge Plan. New York: Island Press, 1943. 128 pp. 


Describes the plan, brings out labor viewpoints, and 
evaluates some of the discussion that has followed pub- 
lication of the Beveridge report. 


Stave, Carouine. Lilly Crackell. 
Press, 1943. 609 pp. 


A novel dealing with persons receiving and providing 
aid in an American small town. The author’s former 
novels dealt only with recent welfare programs and their 
effects on individuals. This one traces its plot from 1918 
well into the present war, through the various types of 
relief, chiefly public, which have operated during the past 
generation. 


New York: Vanguard 


“A Social Insurance Bill in Colombia.” Jnternational 
Labour Review, Montreal, Vol. 48, No. 6 (June 1943), 
pp. 786-788. 


Summarizes a bill approved by the Colombian Senate 
on December 10, 1942. 


“The Social Insurance Movement in Cuba.” International 
Labour Review, Montreal, Vol. 48, No. 6 (June 1943), 
pp. 784-785. 

Notes the appointment of an inter-departmental social 
security commission on April 1, 1943, and describes @ 

Doctor’s Pension Act promulgated February 20, 1943. 


“Social Security in Ecuador.” Bulletin of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, Washington, Vol. 77, No. 6 (June 1943), 
pp. 332-337. 


Sotmssen, Kurr. “A Way to Head Off Inflation.” 
Harper’s Magazine, New York, Vol. 187, No. 1,117 
(June 1943), pp. 72-74. 


Social Security 
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Advocates social insurance coverage for all occupations 
and for the armed services, with larger wage deductions, 
as a means of combating inflation and providing protec- 
tion for the post-war period. 


Wunpver.icu, Friepa. “The Beveridge Plan.’’ Social 
Research, New York, Vol. 10, No. 2 (May 1943), pp. 
233-245. 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS 
INSURANCE 


Connecticut. Tracners’ RETIREMENT Boarp. Lighi- 
eenth Report . July 1, 1940-June 30, 1942. Hart- 
ford (?), no date. 47 pp. (State of Connecticut, 
Public Document No. 69.) 


Inutnors. Boarp or TRUSTEES oF THE TEACHERS’ RE- 
TIREMENT SysTEM. Third Annual Report. . . for 
the Year Ending June 30,1942. Springfield, Dec. 30, 
1942. 32 pp. 


MARYLAND. BoarD oF TRUSTEES OF THE TEACHERS’ 
RETIREMENT System. Summary of the Fourteenth 
Annual Report. . as of July 31st, 1941. Balti- 
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